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Numb 1 Tuesdai, March 20, 1749-SO 


Ctir tamen hoe hheat poUus deeurrere campo 
Per quern magnus equos /iunmca Jlexit alumnus, 

St vacat, ei plactdt rattonm admilltlts, edam Juv 

'NVhy to expatiate in this beaten field 
ANhyarnis oft us <1 m vain I mean to wield 
If time permit and candour will attend 
Some satisfaction this essay may lend Rlphinstok 


^"^HE difficulty of tlie first address on any new 
occasion, is felt by every man m his transactions 
with the world, and confessed by the settled and regular 
forms of salutation which necessity ha» introduced into 
all languages Judgment was weaned with the per 
plexity of being forced upon choice, where there was 
no motive to preference, and it was found convenient 
that some easy method of introduction should be esta 
bhshed, which, if it wanted the allurement of novelty, 
might enjoy the security of presenpUon 
VoL IV B 
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THE RAMBLER. N* i. 

Peihaps few authois have presented themselves 
before the publick, without wishing tliat such cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta- 
blished, as might have ficcd them fiom those dangers 
which the desire of pleasing is certain to produce, and 
precluded the vain expedients of softening censuic by 
apologies, or lousing attention by abiuptncss. 

The cpick ^nteis have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their iindci taking, 
that they have almost unanimously adopted the first 
lines of Ilomei, and the readei needs only be in- 
formed of the subject, to know in what inannci the 
poem w'ill begin. 

But this solemn icpetition is hitheito the peculiar 
distinction of heioick poetiy, it has nc\ci been le- 
gally extended to the lowei ouleis of liteiatmc, but 
seems to be consideied as an heicdilaiy pi ui lege, to be 
enjojed only by those who claim it fiom tlieir alliance 
to the genius of Homer 

The lulcs which the injudicious use of this pieio- 
gative suggested to HoiaCc, may indeed be applied 
to the dnection of candidates foi infeiior fame; it 
may be piopci for all to lemembei, that they ought 
not to laise expectation which iL is not m their 
power to satisfy, and that it is moie pleasing to see 
smoke brightening into flame, than flame sinking into 
smoke 

This precept has been long leccived, both fiom 
regardvto the authoiity of Iloiace, and its confoi- 
mity to the gencial opinion of thcw’orld, yet theie 
ha\e been always some, that thought it no devia- 
tion fiom modesty to recommend their own labouis, 

- , . and 
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and imagined themsehes mtitlcd by indisputable me 
nt to an exemption from gencial rrstraints, and to 
elevations not allowed m common life They, per- 
haps, believed, that when, like Thucydides, they be 
queathed to mankind xlnfia ir ftn', an estate foi ei/Cr, 
It was an additional favour to inform tlicm of its 
■Nalue 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim, on 
certain occasions, too little than too much There 
IS something captivating m spirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a resistless power, nor can 
he reasonably expect the confidence of others, who too 
apparently distrusts himself 

Plutarch, in his enumerition of llic vanous oc 
casions on which a man may without just offence 
proclaim his owm excellencies, has omitted tlic case of 
an autlior entering the woild, unless it inaj be com 
piehcndcd under Ins general position, that a man may 
lawfully praise himself for tliosc qualities which cannot 
be known but from his own mouth, as when he is 
among strangers, and can have no opportunity of an 
actual exertion of liis powers That the case of an 
author is parallel will scarcely be granted, because he 
necessarily discovers the degree of Ins merit to his 
judges, when he appears nt his tnal But it should 
be remembered, that unless his judges are inclined 
to favour him, they will hardly be persuaded to hear 
the cause 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a degree 
of solicitude next that of an autlior, it has been held a 
maxim, that success is most easily obtained hy indnect 
and unpcrceived approaches, he who too soon pi o 
fesses himself a lovei, raises obstacles to his own 
B 2 wishfes, 
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xvishes, and those nhom disappointments have taught 
expel lence, endeavoiu to conceal then passion till they 
believe their mistiess wishes foi the disco\cry. The 
same method, if it uerc piacticablc to w liters, noiild 
save many complaints of the seventy of the age, and 
the caprices of ciiticism. If a man could glide im- 
pel ceptibly into the favoui of the publick, and only 
pioclaun his pretensions to liteiaiy honoiiis when he is 
suie of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with bcttei hopes, as hiyfailmgs might escape contempt, 
though he shall never attain much icgaid. 

But since the vioild supposes every man that wntes, 
ambitious of applause, as some ladies have taught 
themselves to believe that every man intends love, 
who e\pi esses civilitj', the niiscarnage of any endea- 
vour m learning raises an unbounded contempt, in- 
dulged by most minds without sciuplc, as nu honest 
tiiumph over unjust claims, and cxoibitant expecta- 
tions. The aitifices of those who put themselves 
m this hazaidous state, have theiefoie been multi- 
plied in piopoition to tlieii fcai as well as their am- 
bition, and aie to be looked upon with moie indul- 
gence, as they aie incited at once by the two gi eat 
moveis of the human mind, the dcsiie ol good, and 
tlie leal oi evil For who can wonder that, alluicd 
on one side, and fiighlencd on the oilier, some should 
endeavoui to gain favoui by biibing the judge with 
an appearance of respect which they do not feel, to 
excite compassion by confessing weakness of which 
-they aic not convinced; and otheis to attract i egai d 
by a show of openness and magnanimity, by a dai mg 
pi ofession^of their own deseits, and a publick challenge 
of honoms and lewaids ? 


The 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal enters, 
in vindication of •ivhose practice it may be said, 
that what it wants lu prudence is supplied by sin- 
cerity, and who at least may plead, that if tlieir boasts 
deceive any into the perusal of their perfonnances, 
they defraud them, of but little time 

Quid enm^ Concurntur — hone 
Momento ala mors lentt aut vtSona Iceta 

The battle join and tn a moments flight 

Death or a jojful conquest ends the fig,ht Fnivcis 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we arc not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promise 

It IS one -tmong many reasons for which I pur- 
pose to endeat our the entertainment of my country- 
men by a short esaay on luesday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire those whom I shall 
not happen to please , and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at least pardoned 
for their brevity But whether my expectations are 
most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it not ne- 
cessary to dii^over, for having accurately weighed 
the reasons for arrogance and submission, I find them 
so nearly equipondervnt that my impatience to tiy 
the event ot my first performance will not suffer 
me to attend any longer the trepidations of the 
balance 

There are, indeed, many convemencies almost 
B 3 peculiar 
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peculiar to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident 
or timorous The man to whom the extent of his 
knowledge, or the spiightliness of his imagination, 
has, in his own opinion, already secuied the praises 
of the world, willingly takes that way of display- 
ing his abilities which will soonest give him an 
opportunity of hearing the voice of fame , it height- 
ens his alacrity to think in how many places he 
shall hear what he is now writing, lead with ecsta- 
sies to-morrow^ He will often please himself w’ith 
reflecting, that the author of a large treatise must pro- 
ceed with anxiety, lest, before the completion of 
his work, the attention of the publick may have 
changed its object; but that he who is confined 
to no single topick, may follow the national taste 
through all its variations, and catch the aura popu- 
larise the gale of favour, from what point soever it 
shall blow 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the ten ours of the fearful, 
for to such the shortness >of every single paper is a 
pow^eiful encouragement He that questions his abi- 
lities to arrange the dissimilar parts of an exten- 
sive plan, or feais to be lost in a complicated sys- 
tem, may yet hope to adjust a few pages without 
peiplexity ; and if, when he turns over the reposi- 
tories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
small for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furnish out an essay He that w'ould fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not the event, peisuades himself that 

a few 
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a feiv days Mill shoa him uliat lie is to expect 
from his learning and his genius If he thinlis 
his oivn judgment not sufficiently enlightened, he 
may, by attending the remarks nhich every paper 
wll produce, rectify his opinions If he should Mith 
too little premeditation encumbei himself bj an un 
Mieldy subject, he can quit it Mitliout confessing his 
^orance, and pass to other topicks less dangerous, 
or more tractable And if he finds, Mith all his 
industry, and all his artifices, tliat lie cannot deserve 
regard, or cannot attain it, ho maj let the design 
fall at once, and, m ithout injury to others or lumself, 
rehro to amusements of greater pleasure, or to studies 
of better prospect 


Numb 2 Satubday, Moic/i 24, 1749-50 


Stare loco nescit peratnt vetUgta mile 

Ante fugam absentemqve Jent graitt vngula campun 

blAtlUS 

Th impatient cour er pants in every \ein 
paving seems to beat the distant plain 
Hills \ale8 and floods appear already crost 
And ere he starts, a thoasand eeps ore lost Pope 

'J'lIAT the mind of man as never satisfied nith 
the objects immediately before it, but is al-' 
■ways breaking away from the present moment and 
losing Itself m schemes of futuie felicity, and that 
B 4 nc 
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v,'c foigct the pioper use of the time now in our 
po\^ cr, to provide for the enjoyment of that ^\hlch, 
perhaps, may never be gi anted ns, has been fie- 
quently lemarked, and as this piactire is a com- 
modious subject of raillery to the gay, and ot de- 
clamation to tlic bcnons, it h.is been iidiiulcd nith 
all the pleasantly of u it,' and exaggerated with all tlie 
amplifications of rhetoiick. Every iii'^tancc, by Mhieh 
its absurdity might appear most llagiant, has been stu- 
diously collected; iL has been maikcd xiith c\crv epi- 
thet of contempt, and all the tiopcs and figures have 
been called forth against it. 

Censuie is willingly indulged, because it alnays 
implies some superiority; men please thein^cUcs nith 
imagining that they have made a deeper search, or 
nidcr suivcy, than otbeis, and delected faults and 
follies, mIucIi escape vulgar obsenation And the 
pleasure of nanloning in common topicKs is so tempt- 
ing to a Milter, that he cannot easily lesign it; a train 
of sentiments gcncrall} received enables him to shine 
Avithout laboui, and to conquei without a contest. 
It is so easy to laugh at the folly of liim who lives only 
in idea, lefuscs immediate ease for distant pleasures, 
and, instead of enjoying the blessings of hie, lets life 
glide away in prepaiations to enjoy them, it aflords 
such oppoi tunnies of triumphant exultation, to ex- 
emplify the uncertainty of the Jiuman state, to louse 
moitals from their dream, and inform tliem of the 
silent ceicnty of time, that we may believe authois 
w illing rather to transmit than examine so advantageous 
apiinciple, and moie inclined to pursue a tiack so 
smooth and so flowery, than attentively to consider 
whether it leads to truth. 


Thi^ 
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This quality of looking forn ird into futurity, seems 
the unavoidable condition of a being, whose motions 
are gradual, and who e life is progressive as his 
powers are limited, he must use means for the at- 
tainment of Ins ends, and intend first what he per- 
forms last, as by continual advances from his first 
stage of evistence, he is perpetually vary mg the ho- 
nzonofhis prospects, he mu't always discover new 
motives of action, new evcitcmcnts of fear, and allurc- 
menls-of desire 

The end tlierefore which at present calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, to be 
only one of the means to some remoter end The 
natural flights of the human mind ate not from plea 
sure to pleasure, but from hope to hope 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently tflrn his eyes to that place which he strives 
to reach , he that undergoes the fatigue of labour, 
must solace hia weanness with the contemplation of 
Its reward In agriculture, one of the most simple 
and necessary employments, no man turns up the 
ground but because ho thiiils of the harvest, that 
harvest which blights may intercept, which inunda 
tions may sweep away or which death or calamity may 
hinder him from reaping 

let as feu maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity uvith truth and nature 
It must be confessed, that this caution against keeping 
our view too intent upon remote advantages is I not 
without Its propriety or usefulness, though it may 
have been recited with too much levity, or inforced 
with too little distinction for not to speak of that 
I vehemence 
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vehemence of desiie 'n’hicli presses through right and 
urong to its gratification, or that anxious inquietude 
which is justly chaigeable with distrust of heaven, sub- 
jects too solemn for my present purpose ; it frequently 
happens that, by indulging early the raptuies of 
success, we forget the measures necessary to secure 
and suffer the imagination to liot in the fruition of 
some possible good, till the time of obtaining it has 
slipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprises of great 
* labour or hazaid undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages nhich ne persuade 
ourselves to expect from them "VYlien the knight 
of La Mancha gravely recounts to his companion 
the adventures by which he is to signalize himself 
in such a manner that he shall be summoned to 
the support of empnes, solicited to accept the heiress 
of the Clown which he has preserved, have honours 
and 1 idles to scatter about him, and an island to 
bestow on his worthy squire, very few leaders, amidst 
their mirth or pity, can deny that they have ad- 
mitted visions of the same kind ; though they have 
not, perhaps, expected events equally strange, or by 
means equally inadequate When we pity him, we 
reflect on our own disappointments; and when we 
laugh, our heaits infoim us that he is not more 
iidicuious than ourselves, except that he tells what we 
have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, 
may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious indul- 
gence of hope, however necessaiy to the production of 
every thing great or excellent, as some plants are 
2 destioyed 
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destrojed by too open cxpobiirc to that sun uhich gives 
life and beautv to the vegetible ivorld 

Perhaps no class of the human spocieo requires 
more to be eautioned against this anticipation of hap- 
piness, than those that aspire to the name of authois 
A man of lively {ancy no sooner finds a hint mov- 
ing m his mind, than he makes momentaiicous ex- 
cursions to the pres , and to the world, and, with 
a little encouragement from flattery pushes forward 
into future agco, and prognosticates the honours to be 
paid him, when envv is extinct, and faction forgotten, 
and those, whom partiality now suffers to obscure him, 
shall have given way to tlie tnflers of is short duration 
as themselves 

Ihoso who have proceeded so far as to appeal to 
the tribuml of succeeding tunes, are not likely to 
be cured of tlieir infatuation , but all endeavours ought 
to be used for the prevention of a disease, for which, 
when It has attained its height, perhaps no remedy 
will be found m the gardens of philosophy, however 
she may boast her physick of the mind, her catharticks 
of vice, or Icniuves of passion 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly touched 
with the symptoms of the wnters mahdy, endeavour 
to fortify myself against the infection, not without 
some weak hope that my preservatives may extend 
their virtues to others, whose employment exposes them 
to the same danger 

Laudts amoTC tumts^ Sunt certa piacula quit te 
Ter pure Iccto potenmt reerrare Itbello 

Is fame jour passionl \Vi dom s powerful charm ' 

M thrice read over, shall its force disarm FwAXets 

It 
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It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man should 
accustom himself often to think of what is most shock- 
ing and teriible, that by such leflections he may be 
pieserved fiom too aident wishes for seeming good, 
and fiom too much dejection in real evil. 

Tiieie IS nothing moie dieadful to an author than 
neglect, coinpaied with svhich repioach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness , yet this worse, 
this meanest fate, every one who dares to wiite has 
reason to fear 

I nunc, et vasiis Iccum mcditarc canoros. 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays ELrnixsTOK. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new en- 
trance into the lettered world, sofai to suspect his own 
poweis, as to believe that he possibly may deserve 
neglect, that nature may not have qualified him much 
to enlarge or embellish knowledge, nor sent him forth 
intitled by indisputable superiority to regulate the con- 
duct of the rest of mankind, that, tliough the noild 
must be granted to be yet in ignorance, he is not 
destined to dispel the cloud, noi to shine out as one of 
the luminaries of life Foi this suspicion, every cata- 
logue of a library w ill furnish sufficient reason ; as he 
will find It ciowded with names of men, who, though 
now forgotten, were once no less enterpi ising or con- 
fident than himself, equally ple«ised with their owm pio- 
ductions, equally caiessed by their pations, and flattered 
by their friends 

But though it should happen that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his meiit may pass without 
notice, huddled m the variety of things, and thrown 
into tile geneial miscellany of life. He that endea- 
vours 
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vours ftftcr fame solicits the rcgnnl of a 

nuiltitudc fluctuating in pleasures or 1011001*50(1 in 
business ^Mlliout time for inU-lIcctunl 'imii^cnicnts, be 
uppcals to jmlgcs, prepoceessed by passions, or coi ruplcd 
by prejudices, ohicli preclude their approbation of any 
no" performance Some arc too indolent to read any 
thing till Its reputation is c$tabb«hcd , others too 
ennous to promote that fame uhich ^ucs them pain 
by Its increase Wh it is new is opposed, hccau«c most 
arc unwilling to be taught, and wint is known is re 
jeeted, because it is not suflicitntli considered, lluit 
men more frcqucnll) require to lie reminded limn in 
formed The learned arc afraid to declare tlicir opinion 
carl), lest Uicy should put tlicir reputation in hazard 
the ignorant always imagine them cUcs pving come 
proof of dchcac), wlicntlic) refuse to l>c plca«cd aniF 
he tint flnds lib way to reputation through all tlic.c 
obstnjcUoas, must acknowledge tint he 1 indtlmd 
to other causes besides his mdusuy, lib le-irnnu 01 
his wit 
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NaaiB. 3. Tuesday, Mm'ch 27, 17.50. 


ViRTiTS, rcpulscc ncicia sordidct^ 

Intaminatis fidget honoiibw;, 

Nec sumit ant point sccnics 

Arhitno popidaiis aurct. Ilor.. 

Undifcappoinlcd m designs. 

With natuc honours virtue shines, 
sNor takes up pow’r, nor l.ijs it down, 

As^iddy rabbles smile or frown EL^^I^STOK. 


task of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, oi to lecommend known tiuths 
by his mannei of adoining them , eithei to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
prospect, 01 to vaiy the diess and situation of common 
objects, so as to give them ficsh giace and moie 
powerful atti actions, to spread such floweis over the 
regions thiough which the intellect has alieady made 
Its progiess, as may tempt it to leturn, and take a 
second view of things hastily passed over, oi negligently 
regarded 

Either of these labouis is very difficult, because that 
they may not be fi unless, men must not only be per- 
suaded of then eriouis, but leconciled to their guide; 
they must not only confess then ignoiancc, but, what 
IS still less pleasing, must allow that he fi om w horn they 
aie to leain is moie knowing than themselves. 


It 
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It might be imagined that sudi lan employment 
T\as in Itself sufficiently irksome anti liazartlous, that 
none \sould he found so nnlc^olcnt as \\nntonly 
to add ^^Clght (0 die stone of Sisyphus, and tlmt fcir 
endeavours nould be u«cd to obstmet those advances 
to reputation, nhicli must be made at such an ex 
pense of time and tliought, ^^llb ^0 great hazard 
in the miscarriage, and wiUi so little advantage from 
the success 

Yet there is n certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement, to 
hinder the reception of every nork of Icinnng or 
gemus, ndio stand as sentinels in lire avenues of fame, 
and value tlicmscUcs upon giving Icnouance and 
Ev\ Y the first notice of a prey 

To tlicsc men, who distinguish Ihcmstlvcs by the 
apjiellation of CniirCKs, it is ncccssaiy for 'a new 
author to find some means of acommcndation It is 
probable, that llie most malignant of these pcisccutors 
might be somewhat softened, and prevailed on, fora 
short time, to remit their fury Having for tlib pur 
pose considered many expedients, I find in the records 
of ancient times, that Ancos was lulled by musick, 
and Ceiiberus quieted wiUia sop, and am, thercfoie 
indmed to believe that modem cnticks, who if they 
liavc not the eyes, Imvctlic watchfulness of Aiicus, 
and can bark as loud ns CEUUtRUS, though, perhaps 
they cannot bite with equal force, might he Sub- 
dued by methods of the same kind I have heard 
how some have been pacified with clniet and a 
supper, and others laid a«lccp with the soft notes 
of flattery 


Though 
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Though the natuie of iny unclcitalong give? me 
sufficient leason to dicad the united attacks of tiii'i 
virulent generation, }ct, I ha\e not liitlicito persuaded 
myself to take any incasuics for flight oi ticaty. I' or 
I am in doubt ^\hethcI they can act against me by 
lawflil authoiity, and suspect tliat they have presumed 
upon a foiged commission, staled tlicmsclvcs the nu- 
msteis of Criticism, without any authcntick evidence 
of delegation, and uttered then own determinations as 
tlie deciecs of a higiici judicatiiic. 

Criticism, fioin whom they derive then* claim to 
decide the fate of writeis, was the cldc^'t daughter 
of Labour and of Truth she, w as, at iier birth, com- 
mitted to the care of Jlstjc l, and hrouglit up by her 
in the palace of Wisdom Being soon dbtinguidied 
by the celestials, foi hci uncommon qualities, she was 
appointed the governess of FA^cv', and empowered to 
beat time to the chouis of the Musus, when they sung 
befoie the throne of Jurriru. 

When the l\fusES condescended to visit this lower 
w'oild, they came accompanied by CinrrcrSivr, to 
whom, upon her descent fioin hei native icgions. 
Justice gavea sceptic, to be caiiied aloft in her iiglit 
hand, one end of which was tinctiiiccl with ambiosia, 
and mwreathed wiih a golden foliage of amaranths and 
bays, the otbei end was cnciicltd with cypress and 
poppies, and dipped in the wateis of oblivion In her 
left hand, she boie an unextinguishablc toich, manii- 
factuied by Labour, and lighted by Tiiurn, of which 
it was the paiticulai quality immediately to show' eveiy 
thing m Its tiue foim, however it -might be dis- 
guised to common eyes. Whatever Art could com- 
plicate 
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phc'itc, or Eoi Li couM confound, %^as, uponthcfirst 
glciin of tljc Joich ofTpuTH, cvhibitcd in its distinct 
pirts nnd original simplicity, it darted tlnough tlic 
lib}TmtIis of sophistry, and sliowcd at once all tlie 
absurdities to lUiicli they seized for refuge , it pierced 
tlirough the robes a Inch rhctonck often sold to false- 
hood and detected tlic disproportion of parts nhicii 
artificial \eils had been contnved to cover 

Thus furnished fur the execution of her office, 
CniricisAi came down to survey the pcrfonnances of 
those who professed themselves the votaries of the 
Muses Wlntcver w is brought before her, she be 
held by the steady light of the Toidi of 1 nuTH, and 
when hci examination had convinced hci, that the 
laws of just writing had been observed, she touched it 
with the amaranthine end of tlic sceptre, and consigned 
it over to immortality 

But It more frequently happened, that in the works 
which required Iicr inspection, there was some impos 
turc attempted, that fal«c colours were laboiiously 
laid, that some secret inequality was found between 
the words and sentiments or some dissimilitude of the 
ideas and the original objects lint incongruities were 
linked together, or that some parts were of no u«e but 
to enlarge tlic appearance of the whole without con 
tnbuting to its beauty, solidity, or usefulness 

"Wherever such discoveries were made, and tlicy 
were made whcncvci these faults were committed, 
CiiiTicisM refused the touch which confened the 
sanction of immortality, and, when the crrouis were 
frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and let drops 
of lethe distil from the poppies and cypress a fatal 
Voi IV C mildew, 
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inikleu, which immediately begun to \\u' 3 tc the v.orlc 
away, till it was at Iasi totalh destroyed. 

Theic wcic some eomposiUons brought to the to t, 
in which, when the stionciC'^t light was llirown upon 
them, then beauties and faulls n]ip(’aied '=0 equally 
mingled, that Cm i k’ism ‘^lood with her s(( ptie jjum d 
in hei hand, 111 doubt whethti to shed Ictlic, o* um- 
biosia, upon them. Thc-^c at la'-t increnvtd to so 
meat a numbci, that she was wean of attcndiniz such 
doubtful claims, and, foi fcai of using impiopeiK tiie 
sceptic of Jbsirci , icfeiicd the cause to becoii'idcicd 
by Ton: 

The proceedings of Timl, though \ciy dilatoij, 
■ncic, some few capiices e\ccptcd, contoimable to ju- 7 - 
ticc • and many who thought thcm^ehfs sccuie hy a 
shoil foibeaiancc, have sunk imdci his scvlhe, as they 
wcie posting down with then volumes in tiuimph to 
futuiity. It was obscivablc that some wcic destio}cd 
by little and little, and olhcis ciiishcd foi c\ci b) a 
single blow 

Criticism baling long kept her e^c fivcd stea- 
dily upon Tnic, was at last so well satisfied with his 
conduct, tliat she withdicw from the caith witli her 
pationess Astrea, and left Pruudjci and False 
Taste to lavagc at laigc as the associates of Friud 
and Misciiiei ; contenting hci self thcnccfoith to shed 
hei influence from afai upon some select minds, fitted 
foi its icccption by learning and jiy iirtuc 

Befoie her dcpaituic she bioko hci sceptic, of which 
the shivers, that foimed the ambiosial end, were caimht 
up by Flattery, and those that had been infected 
■with the waters of lethe were, with equal haste, seized 
3 by 
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by MALE\OLrNCE Tlicfollowcrs of I LATTEUl tO 
vhom she distiibutcd her pirtof the sceptre, neither 
had noi desired light, but touched indi^cnminatelj vhat 
ever Po^i eh or Ivterest happened to exhibit The 
companions of i\lALE\OLE\CE uero supplied by the 
Euries Midi 1 torch \\hich had tins quality peculiar to 
infernal lustre, tint Us light fell onl^ upon faults 

No lioht, but rather darkness MSibte, 

SeiA d oq!) to discover sights oi woe 

With these fngments of milliontj, tlic slaves of 
riATTERv end Waievolence marched out, at the 
command of tlieir mistresses, to confer immortahtj, or 
condemn to oblivion But the sceptre had non lost its 
poner, and Tivie passes his sentence at leisure, without 
any regard to their determinations 
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Numb. 4. Satu h day, ilJ«rc// 31, 1730. 

6imul ctjiicunda ct uloma tlnat itUr Tlor 

And join both profit and delight in one. C'r 1 1 rit. 

^\0lks of fiction, ^^ith •which the picscntgc- 
nciation seems more pailiculail} clchohtcdj aic 
sucli as exliibit life in its tine ‘'tale, di\cr‘'ifictl only 
by accidents that daily happen in the n 01 Id, and in- 
fluenced by passions and qualities which aic leally to 
be found in convcisiii" with mankind 

This kind of willing may be Icimcd not impro- 
peily the comedy of romance, and i-. to be conducted 
neaily by the 1 tiles of tomick poetry Its pioMiice is 
to biino; about natural events by easy meaii'', and to 
keep up cuiiosity without the help oi wonder it is 
theiefoic precluded fiom the machines and expedients 
of the heioick romance, and can ncithci cinjfloy 
giants to snatch away a lady fiom the niqiluil rites nor 
knights to bring her back from captivity , it can neither 
bewilder its personages m dcseits, noi lodge them in 
imaginary castles. 

I remember a remaik made by Scaligei upon 
Pontanus, that all his wiitings arc filled with the 
same images; and that if you take fiom him his 
lilies and his roses, his satyis and his dryads, he will 
have nothing left that can be called poetiy In like 
mannei almost all the fictions of the last age wall vanish, 
if 3^ou deprive them of a hermit and a w’ood, a battle 
and a shipwreck. 

■Why 
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M^hy this Mild strain of rningmation found recep- 
tion so long in polite and learned ages, it is not easy 
to conceive, but we cannot wonder tliat while readers 
could be procured, the nutliors were willing to con- 
tinue it, for when a man had by practice gained 
some fluency of language, he had no further care 
than to retire to his clo ct, let loose his invention, 
and heat his mind with incredibilities, a book was 
thus produced without fear of criticism, without the 
toil of study, without knowledge of nature, or ac- 
quaintance with lift 

The task of our present writers is \cry different, 
it requires, together with that learning which is to be 
gamed from books, that cvpcncnLc which can never 
be attained by solitary diligence, but must arise from 
general converse and accurate observation of the liv- 
ing world Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
presses It, plus oncris quantum temte viwus, little m 
dulgence, and thercfoie more difficult) They arc 
engaged in portraits of which cvciy one knows the 
ongmal, and can detect any ‘deviation from exact- 
ness of lesemblance Other wntings arc safe, except 
from the malice of learning, but these arc in danger 
from eveiy common reader as the slipper ill exe- 
cuted was censured by a shoemaker who happened to 
stop in hia way at the Venus of Apelles 

But the fear of not being approved ns just copiers 
of human manner, is not the most important con- 
cern that an author of this sort ought to have be 
fore liim These books are written chiefly to the 
young, the ignorant, and tlie idle, to 'whom they 
sene as lectures of conduct, and introductions into 
c 3 life 
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life They are the enteitaiiiment of minds unfur- 
nished Mith ideas, and Iherefoie easily susceptible of 
impiessions, not fixed by piinciples, and therefore 
easily following the current of fancy, not mfoimed 
by expel lence, and consequently open to eveiy false 
suggestion and paitial account 

That the highest degiee of reveicnce should be 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent should be 
suffeied to appioach then eyes or eais, aie piecepts 
extol ted by sense and virtue fiom an ancient wnter, 
by no means eminent foi chastity of thought The 
same kind, though not the same degree of caution, is 
reqmied in every thing which is laid before them, 
to secure them fiom unjust prejudices, perverse opi- 
nions, and incongruous combinations of images 

In the lomances foimeily wiittcn, every tiansaction 
and sentiment was so remote fiom all that passes 
among men, that the leader was m very little danger 
of making any applications to himself, the viitues and 
crimes were equally beyond his spheie of activity; 
and he amused himself with heroes and w’lth tiaitors, 
deliverers and persecutors, as wuth beings of another 
species, wdiosc actions were regulated upon motives 
of their owm, and who had neither faults nor excel- 
lencies in common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the lest of 
the w'orld, and acts in such scenes of the universal 
drama, as may be the lot of any other man ; young 
spectators fix their eyes upon him with closer atten- 
tion, and hope, by observing his behaviour and suc- 
cess, to regulate their own practices, wdien they shall 
be engaged in the like part. 


Tor 
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Tor this reason these familiar histones may perhaps 
be made of greater use than tlie solemnities of pro 
fessed morality, and convey tlie knowledge of vice 
and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and defi- 
nitions But if the pawerj)^\pmp!e is so gre it as 
to take possession of the memoiy by a kind of vio 
lence, and produce effects almost without the inter- 
vention of the will, care ought to be talen, that, 
when the choice is unrestrained, the best examples 
only ‘should be exhibited, and that which is likely to 
operate so strongljj should not be mischievous or un- 
certain in Its effects 

The chief advantage which these fictions have over 
real life is, that their authors are at liberty, though not 
to invent, yet to select objects, and to cull from the 
mass of mankind, those individuals upon which the 
attention ought most to be employed as a diamond 
though it cannot be made, may be polished by art, and 
placed in such a situation, as to display that lustre 
which before was buried among common stones 
[ It isjusdy_c^sidered as the greatest^excellency of 
( art, tojuiUate nature, but it is neccssar} to distinguish 
\ those parts of nature, which are most proper for imita 
'^tion greater care is still required in lepresenting life, 
which IS so often discoloured by passion 01 deformed 
by wickedness If the world be promiscuously desenb 
ed, f cannot sec of what use it can be to read the ac- 
Icount or why it may not boas safe to turn the eye im 
imedntely upon mankind as upon a mirrour_ which 
Ishows all that presents itself without discnmmation 

It IS therefore not a sufficient vindication of a cha 
racter, that It IS drawn as it appears , foi many chai ac- 
tors 'ought never to be drawn nor of a narrative, that 
c 4 tbs 
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the tiain of events is agieeable to obseivation and ex- 
peiience; for that observation \\hich is called know- 
ledge of the woild, will be found much moie fie- 
quentL to make men cunning than good The pur- 
pose of these writings is surely not only to show man- 
kind, but to piovidc that they may be seen lieicafter 
W'lth less hazaid, to teach the means of avoiding the 
snares which aie laid by Treaciilrt for Innocence, 
•without infusing any wish for that supenoiity with 
which the betiayer flatteis his vanity, to give the 
power of countci acting, fiaud, without the temptation 
to practise it, to initiate youth by mock encounters 
in the ait of necessaiy defence, and to increase piu- 
dence without irnpaiiing viituc. - 

Many waiteis, for the sake of following natuic, so 
mingle good and bad qualities in tlien piincipai pei- 
sonages, that they aic both equally conspicuous, and 
as we accompany them through their adventiii cs w ith 
delight, and are led by degrees to mteicst oui selves iii 
their favour, w'e lose the abhoiience of then faults, 
because they do not hinder our pleasuie, oi, perhaps, 
regal d them with some kindness, foi being united with 
so much meiit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments thiew a brightness on their ciimes, 
and whom scarce any villany made peifectly detest- 
able, because they never could be wholly divested of 
then excellencies , but such have been m all ages the 
great corrupters of the woild, and their lesemblance 
ought no more to be preserved, tiian the art of mur- 
dering without pain 

Some' have advanced, without due attention to the 
consequences of this notion, that certain virtues have 

their 
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tiicir correspondent fiults, and therefore that to c\hi 
bit either apart is to deviate from probability Ihus 
men arc observed bj Swift to be ** grateful in the same 
degree as they arc Tcscnlful Tlwa principle, with 
others of the same kind, supposes man to act from a 
brute impulse, and pursue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object, for otherwise, 
tliough it should be allowed that gratitude and resent- 
ment arise from the same constitution of the passions. 
It follows not that they will be equally indulged when 
reason is consulted, jet, unless tint consequence be 
admitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
«ound without any relation to practice or to life 

Nonsitevident that even the first motions to these 
effects are alwajs m the same pioportion Eorpodc, 
which produces quickness of resentment, will obstruct 
gratitude, by unwillingness to admit tint inferiority 
which obligation implies, and it is very unhkelj Uiat 
he who cannot think he receives a favour, will ac- 
knowledge or repay it 

It Is of the utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendtucy sliould be laid open and con 
futed for while men considci good and evil as spring- 
ing from the same root, they will spare the one for tlic 
sake of the other, and injudging, if not of others at least 
of themselves, will be apt to estimate their virtues by 
their V ices 1 0 this fatal errour all those w ill contribute, 
who confound the colours of right and wrong and, 
instead of helping to settle tlicir boundaries, mi\ them 
with so much art, that no common mind is able to 
disunite them 

In nan atives where histoncal veracity has no place, I 
cannot discover why there should not be exliibitcd the 

most 
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most pel feet idea of viitiic ; of virtue not angelical, nor 
above probability, for iihat mc cannot ciedit, i\c shall 
.never imitate, but the highest and {nirc-jt that liuina- 
nity can reach, mIiicIi, exciciscd in such tiials as the 
\aiious levolutions of tiling-^ shall bung upon it, may, 
by conqueiing sonic calamities, and enduiing otlicrs, 
leach us v\hat ne may hope, and v.hat ne can per- 
foim Vice, for vice is necessary to be sluiwn, should 
always disgust, 1101 should the graces of gajety, or 
the dignity of courage, he so united nith it, as to ic- 
concilc It to the mind W’hcicvci it aiipcar-^. it 
should laise haticd by the malignity of it^j piacticcs, 
and contempt by the meanness of its ‘•tiatagcms 
■while It is siippoi ted by cither paits 01 spnit, it will 
be seldom hcaitily abhoircd The Rom.m tv rant 
was content to be hated, if he was but feaicd, and 
tlicie are thousand', of the leadcis of lomances willini: 

VJ 

to be thought wicked, if they m.iy be alloacd to be 
•wits It IS thciefoic to be steadily inculcated, that 
•virtue is the highc'^t pi oof of undci>tanding, and the 
only solid basis of gieatncss , and that vice is the na- 
tural consequence of narrow thoughts, that it begins 
in mistake, and ends in ignominy"^'. 

* This excellent paper was occasioned by the popiilant} of 
Itodeiick Ilandom, and Tom Tones, winch appeared about tins 
time, and lia\c been the models of that spcuies of romance, now 
known by the more common name of Novel. C, 
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Numb S Tuesdai, 3, 1750 


nunc omnis agcr nunc omnis pariunt arlot 
huncfiondentsiha nmcformostssmus annus Virg 

Jsow G\^Ty field now ev rj tree is green 

ISow genial Isatures fairest fice is seen EL^^I^sTO^ 

TyVERY man is sufficiently discontented i\ith some 
circumstances of his present state, to sufier his 
imagination to range more or less in quest of future 
happiness, and to fiv upon some point of time, m 
Mbich, by the removal of the mcomcnjcncc uhich 
nou perplexes him, or acquisition of the advantage 
uliich he at present wants he shall find the condition 
of his life very much improved 

Mlien this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it was desired , but we 
solace ourselves with some new prospect, and prc*s for- 
ward again with equal eagerness 

Jt is JucXy for a imn, in whom iJws temper prc~ 
vail‘5, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power since he forbears tlien to pre- 
cipitate his affairs, for the s iKc of the great event that 
IS to complete his felicity, and waits for the blissful 
hour w iih less neglect of the measures necessary to be 
taken in the mean time 

I have long knowm a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hint to him- 
self 
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self than such chimcucal wishes commonly produce, 
and adjusted his scheme with such address, that liis 
hopes ^me in full bloom thiee paits of the year, 
and in the othev pait never wholly blasted Many, 
perhaps, would be de^iious of learning by nhat means 
he piocuied to himself such a cheap and lasting satis- 
faction It was gamed by a constant piactice of re- 
feiiingthe lemoval of all his uneasiness to the coming 
of the next spiing, if his health nas impaiied, the 
spi ing would lestoi e it , if what he w ,inled n as at a high 
price, it would fall its value m the spring 

The spiing indeed did often come nithout any of 
tliese effects, but he was always certain that the next 
would be more piopitious, noi was evei convinced, 
that the piesent spiing would fail him befoie the mid- 
dle of summci , foi he always talked of the spiing as 
coming till it was past, and when it m as once past, every 
one asreed vith him that it was coming 

By long conveise with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immodeiate pleasuie in the contem- 
plation of this delightful season , but I have tlie satis- 
faction of finding many, whom it can be no shame 
to resemble, infected with the same enthusiasm , for 
there is, I believe, scaice any poet of eminence, vho 
has not left some testimony of his fondness for the 
flowers, the zephyrs, and the wai biers of the spiing 
Nor has the most luxuiiant imagination been able to 
desciibe the seienity and happiness of the golden age, 
otherwise than by giving a perpetual spiing, as the 
highest reward of uncon iipted innocence 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly pleasing 
m the annual renovation of the world, and tiie new 

display 
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display of tl\c treasures of nature Elic cold nnd dark- 
ness of n inter, nitli the naked deformity of c\ciy ob 
ject on which we turn our eyes, make us rejoice at 
the succeeding sca-on, os well for wlnt we haic esc ipcd 
as for what we may enjoy , and c\cry hudtlinir flower, 
which a warm situation bnngs early toour view, is con- 
sidered by us as a messenger to notify llic approach of 
more joyous days , 

The Spring affords to a mind, so free from iho 
disturbance of cares or passions ns to be vacant to calm 
amusement^, almost every thing tint our pre cut state 
makes us capable of enjoying llic variegated verdure 
of the fields and wood*? the succe sjon of gnitcfiil 
odours, the voice of pleasure pouring out iLs iiotc'^ on 
every side, with llic gladness apparently conceived by 
cvciy animal, from tlic growth of his food, nnd the cic 
money of the wcatlicr, tlirow over the whole c.iil)i an 
airofgaycty significantly evpressed by the smile of 
nature t 

"^ct tlicre arc men to whom tJic<c scenes arc able 
to give no delight, and wlio liurry away fiom all the 
vanetics of rural beauty to lose their hours and divert 
tlieir thoughts by cards or assemblies, a tavern dinner, 
or the prattle of the day 

It may be laid down as a position wliicli will seldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own com 
pany, tlierc is sbmttiiing wrong He must fly fiom 
himself, citlicr because he feels a tediousncss in life 
from the equipoise of an , empty mind, which, liaving 
no tendency to one motion more than another, but as 
It IS impelled by some external power, must aUva\s 
Jiavc recourse to foreign objects, or he must be afraid 
of the intrusion of some unpleasmg ideas, and perlmps 

IS 
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is struggling to escape fiom the lemembrance of a 
loss, the fear of a calamit}', oi some other thought of 
giCriter hoiroLii. 

Those horn soiiow incapacitates to enjoy the plca- 
suies of contemplation, may piopeily apply to such 
divcisions, piovicled the}'- aic innocent, as lay strong 
hold on the attention, and those ^^hom feai of any 
future affliction chains down to misery, must endea- 
voui to obviate the danger 

My considci ations shall, on this occa'^ion, be tui ned 
on such as aic buidensome to themsches merely be- 
cause they want subjects for icflection, and to whom 
the volume of nature is thrown open without adord- 
ing them jilcasure or instiuction, because they never 
learned to icad the chaiactcis 

AFiench author has advanced this seeming paia- 
dox, that veryfexo men Inoxv hoxo io tale a xvalL , and, 
indeed, it is tiue, that few know how' to take a w'alk 
with a prospect of any othci pleasure, than the same 
company would have afforded them at home. 

Thcie are animals that borrow’ then coloui fiom 
the neighbouiing body, and consequently vary" theii 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
mannci it ought to be the endeavour of eveiy man to 
deiive his icflections fiom the objects about him; 
foi it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if 
his attention continues fixed to the same point. The 
mind should be kept open to the access of eveiy" new 
idea, and so far disengaged fiom the predominance of 
paiticular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to 
occasional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his enter tainment, finds in the produc- 
tions 
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tions of natuiean incxli mstible stock of matenals upon 
vliicii lie can employ himself, without any temptations 
to envy or malevolence , faults, perhaps, ccldom totally 
avoided by those, u hose jiulgnicnt is much exercised 
upon the uoiks of art lie Iits always a certain pios 
pcct of discovering new rcisons for adoring tlic sove- 
reign Author of the universe, and probable Iiopcs of 
making some discover} of benefit to others, or of profit 
to himself Ihcic is no doubt but many vegetables 
and animals Imvc qualities that might he of great ii«e, 
to the knowledge ot which there is not required much 
force of penetration, or fatigue of stud}, but only fre- 
quent e\pt.nment<; and do c attention W hat is said 
by tlic chemists of tlicir <Iarling incicun, i‘-, pcrlmp'!, 
true of every body tluoiiji the whole crcition, tint if 
n thousand lives sljould be spent upon it, all its pro- 
perties would not be found out 
Mankind must ncccasanly be divcrsilicd bj various 
tastes, since hte aflbrds md requires «uch inuUipIi 
cit) of employments, and a nation of naturalists is 
neither to be hoped, or desired , but it is surely not 
improper to point out a frcsli nimi cment to tlio c 
who languish in Iicalth, and repine m plenty, for want 
of some source of diversion tint mty be le s easily c\ 
hausted, and to inform the multitudes of both -exes, 
who are burdened with every new day, tiiat there arc 
many shows whicli they have not seen 

He that enlarges Iiis cunosity after the worts of na 
ture, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness , 
and, therefore, the younger part of my readers, to 
whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, mu<5t excuse 
me for calling upon them, to make use at once of ilic 

spnng 
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spring of the j^ear, and the spiing of life; to acquiie, 
•while then minds may be jet impicssed i\ith new 
images, a love of innocent pleasuies, and an aulour 
for useful Knowledge ; and to rcmcnibei, that a blighted 
spiing makes a baiicn yeai, and that the vernal flowcis, 
however beautiful and gaj^, are only intended by natui c 
as pieparatives to autumnal fiuits 
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Ndiib 6 Saturdai, jipn/ 7, 1750 

Stremia nos exercft mcrhe natihui atqiie 

Quadngis petimus bene vtvtrr quod petti he est 

Lit Ulubris animux St te non dt^cit itquus ITor 

Acti\e in indolence abroid we ro »m 

In quest of happin ss winch d\ etis at home 

■\\ ith \’am pursuits fatigud at length joull find * 

No place excludes it from an equal mind LlpiiiSston 


^HAT man should netcr suficr liis happiness to 
depend upon eNtcmnl circumslonccs, is one of 
the chief precepts of the Stoical ]>hilosophy , a pre- 
cept, indeed, uhicli tint lofty sect has extended be- 
jond the condition of human life and m uhich some 
of them seem to have comprised an ultci exclusion 
of all coi*ponl pain ami pleasure fiom the regard or 
attention of a uisc man 

Such sapientui vmmuis, as Horace calls the doctrine 
of another sect, such c\tra\agancc of philosophy, can 
uant neither authority nor argument for its confuta- 
tion it is ovcithrown by tlic experience of evciy hour, 
and the powers of nature rise up against it But ue 
may very propel ly inquire, hoiv near to this exalted 
state It IS m our power to approach, how far we can 
exempt ourselves from outward influences, and secure 
to oui minds a state of tranquillity for, though the 
boast of absolute independence is ridiculous and vain, 
jet a mean flexibility to every impulse, and a patient 

VoL tv D submission 
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submission to the tyianny of casual troubles, is below 
the dignity of that mind, which, hou ever depraved or 
weakened, boasts it deiivation from a celestial origi- 
nal, and hopes for an union with infinite goodtiess, and 
unvariable felicity. 

Ifi vit2is pcjora foiens 
Piopriitm dcseuit oitum. 

Unless the soul, to \ice a tbrall. 

Desert her own original. 


The necessity of erecting oui selves to some degree 
of intellectual dignity, and of preserving resources of 
pleasuie, which may not be wholly at the mercy of ac- 
cident, is never moie apparent than when we turn our 
eyes upon those w-hom fortune has let loose, to their 
own conduct , who, not being chained dow n by their 
condition to aiegular and' staled allotment of their 
houis, are obliged to find themselves business or 
diveision, and ha\ing nothing within that can enter- 
tain or employ them, are compelled to tiy all the arts 
of destioying time 

The numberless expedients piactised by this class 
of moitals to alleviate the burthen of life, aic not less 
shameflil, nor, peihaps, much less pitiable, than tliose 
to which a ti ader on the edge of bankruptcy is i educed, 
I have seen melancholy oveispiead a whole family at 
the disappointment of a pai ty for cards , and w'hen, 
aftei the pioposal of a thousand schemes, and the des- 
patch of the footman upon a hundred messages, they 
have submitted, with gloomy resignation, to the mis- 
fortune of passing one evening in convcisation wuth 

each 
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each other, on a sudden, such arc the revolutions of 
the world, an unexpected visiter has brought them 
rebel, acceptable as provision to a starving cit^, and 
enabled them to hold out till tlic next day 

The general remedy of those, who are uneasy 
without knowing lln^ cau<?c, is change of place, they 
arc willing to imagine that their pain is tlie conse- 
quence of some local inconvenience, and cndtavoui 
to fly from it, as children from their shadows , always 
hoping for some more satisfactory delight from cvciy 
new scene, and always rctunng home with disappoint- 
ment and complaints 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, witli 
out reflecting on those that suficr under the dreadful 
symptom of canine madness, termed by physicians 
^adiead of -latci ^ Tlicsc miserable wretches, un- 
able to dnnh, tliough burning witli thirst arc sometimes 
known to tiy vanous contortions, or inclinations of the 
bod\, flattemng tlicmsclvcs that they con swallow in 
one posture that liquor which llicy find m another to 
repel their hps 

\ ct such folly IS not peculiar to the thoughtless or 
Ignorant, butsometimca seizes those minds which seem 
most exempted from it, by the variety of attainments, 
quickness of penetration, or seventy of judgment, 
and, indeed, the pride of wit and knowledge is often 
mortified by finding that they confer no security against 
the common errours, which mislead the weakest and 
meanest of mankind 

These reflections arose m my mind upon the remern- 
biancc of a passage m Cowleys preface to his poems, 
where, however exalted by genius, and enlarged by 
D 2 studv, 
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study, he informs us of a scheme of happiness to ivhicli 
the imagination of a giil upon the loss of hei fiisf lover 
could have scarcely given m ay , but iv Inch he seems to 
have indulged, till he had totally foi gotten its ab- 
surdity, and would piobably ha\e put in execution, 
had he been hindeied only by his reason. 

‘ My desiie,’ says he, ‘ has been for some years past, 
‘ though the execution has been accidentally di veiled, 
‘ and docs still vehemently continue, to letiie myself to 
some of our Aniciican plantations, not to seek for 
‘ gold, or ennch myself with the tiaffick of those paits, 
‘ which IS the end of most men that tiavel thither; 
‘ but to foisake this Moild for evei, ujth all tlie vani- 
‘ ties and vexations of it, and to buiy myself there m 
‘ some obscuie retieat, but not without the consolation 
‘ of letters and philosophy ’ 

Such Mas the chimeiical provision Mhich Cov/ley 
had made m his omii mind, foi the quiet of his 
remaining life, and m Inch he seems to 1 ecommend to 
posterity, since there is no otlici reason foi disclosing 
it Surely no stiongei instance can be given of a 
pei suasion that content was the inhabitant of pai- 
ticular legions, and that a man might set sail nilh a 
fair wind, and leave behind him all his cares, incum- 
brances, and calamities 

If he tiavelled so fai with no other purpose than 
to hilly himself in some obscure 1 eti eat, he might have 
found, in his own countiy, innumerable coveits suffi- 
ciently dark to have concealed the genius of Cowley; 
for whatevei might be his opinion of the impoitunity 
with which he might be summoned back into pubhek 
life, a short expeiience would have convinced him> 

that 
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that privation is easier tlnn acquisition, and tint it 
would require little continuance to fice Inmsclf from 
the intrusion of the world 'Ilicrc is pnde enough 
in tl c human heart to prevent much desire of 
acquaintance with a man, hy whom we are sure 
to be neglected, however Ins reputation for science 
or virtue may excite our curiosity or esteem , so that 
the lover of retirement nec(L not be afraid lest the 
respect of strangers should ovcrwlielm him with visits 
Even tho«c to whom he has formerly been known, 
will verj patiently support Ins absence when they 
have tried a little to live witfiout inm, and found 
new diversions for tliose moments which his company 
contnbuted to exhilarate 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder 
us from tyrannising over one another, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance, os to cause, by 
his retirement or death an) chasm in the world 
And Cowley had converged to little purpose with in''n- 
kind, if he had never rcmarl cd, how soon tlic useful 
friend, the gay companion and the liivoured lover, 
when once they arc removed fiom before the sight, 
give way to the succession of new objects ' 

The privac), therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been sate enough from violation, though he 
had cho cn it within the limits of his native island, 
he might hive found here picscrvaiivts agaiu'^t the 
'camtif's and xtialiom of tlie world, not less efiicacious 
than those which tlit woodb oi fields of America could 
afford Iiim but having once Ins mmd imbittcrcd 
with dishust, he conceived it impossible to be far 
enough Irom the cause ot his uncasindss and was 
posting away with the expedition of a cfoward, vvho, 
> D 3 for 
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for ^^ant of\cntiinng to look hclnnil iiim, lliinks the 
enemy perpetually at Ins heels 

When he was intcnujUcd by company, or ratified 
with business he so ‘^tion*;]) inia;i(d to hnnselt the 
happine^ss of Icisnic and ictieat, that he deicimined to 
enjoy them foi the futme \Mlhoiit inttmiplion, and 
to exclude foi e\ei all that could depnse Inm of Ins 
daihn" satisiactions Tic foi^ot, m the \c!iemcncc 
of dcsncj that solitude and qiiKt ouc then pleasures 
' to those miseiies, winch he was so studious to oiiviatc’ 
for such aic the Mcissitudcs of the woild, through all 
its pails, that day and night, l.iboiir and rest, htiiTy 
and ictiiemcnt, cndeai each othci , such arc the 
changes that keep the mind m action, wc de-^iie, we 
puisuc, wc obtain, wc are satiated: we desire some- 
thing else, and begin a new pin suit 

If he had proceeded m ins piojcct, and fixed his 
habitation in the most delightful paitof the new woild, 
it may be doubted, whclhci Ins distance tiom the ram- 
tics of life, would ha\c enabled him to keep awaj the 
^'CvVations It is common foi a man, who feels pain, 
to fancy that he could bcai it hcttci m any othci part 
Cowley having known thctioublcs and peiplcxities of 
apaiticular condilion, readily pci >uadcd hini'^clf that 
nothing worse w as to be found, and that every altciation 
xvould bung some impioveincnt he nevei suspected 
that the cause of his unhappiness was within, that his 
own passions w'cic not suthcicntly regulated, and 
that he xvas harassed by his owm impatience, which 
could nevei be without something to awaken it, 
w'ould accompany him over the sea, and find its 
^ way to his Ameiican elysium He would, upon the 
'tiial, Lave been soon convinced, that the lountain of 

'Content 
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content must spring up in the mind and that he ^\ho 
has so little knowledge of human nature, as to seek 
happiness by changing any thing but his own disposi 
tions will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the g lefs which he purposes to remove* 


See Dr Johnson « Life of Cowley, '\oI ix p 10 16 
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Numb 7. Tuesday, 10, 17j0. 


0 qjtt pci pclii/i nnimhtm j atwnc gubci mn, 

Tct rai urn caliqnc satoi ' 

Diyjcc itriimc nebulas 4 poirkta mohs, 

Atquc lilt) splcndoic nnca ' Tti namquc scicnum, 

Tu I cquics fi anqinlla pus Tc cn nci c,Jiim, 

Vnncipnim, iccfoi, dtn, scmtta, to minus, idem Bon mis 

O thou •uhosc po«’r o’er mo\)ng \\orlds presides, 

"Whose ^Olcc cieatcd, and whose wisdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure eflulgence shine, 

And cluer the clouded mind with light dnine. 

'Tis thine alone to calm tlie pious bieast 

"With silent confidence and holy lest 

From thee, great God, w’c spnng, to thee we tend, 

Path, motne, guide, oiigmal, and end 

^j^TiE love of RisTiRLMLXT has, in all ages, 
adheied closely to those minds, which liave been 
most enlaiged by knowledge, oi elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed every thino; genci ally supposed to 
confei happiness, have been foiccd to seek it in tlie 
shades of pi ivacy Though they possessed both pou er 
and riches, and were, Iheicfoie, sui rounded by men 
who considcied it as their chief intciest to remove 
flora them every thing that might offend their ease, 
or inteirupt their pleasuic, they have soon felt the 
ianguois of satiety, and found themselves unable to 
pm sue the lace of life without frequent respiiations of 
intermediate solitude. 

6 


To 
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To produce this disposition, nothing appears requi- 
site but quick sensibility, and active imagination , for, 
though not devoted to \irtue, or science, the man, 
■nho'e faculties enable him to make ready comparisons 
of the present -with the past, wiU find such a constant 
recurrence of the same pleasures and troubles, the same 
expectations and disappointments, that he will gladly 
snatch an hour of retreat, to let his thoughts e^ipatiatc 
at large, and seek for that variety in his own ideas, 
which thCjqbjects of sense cannot afford him 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him 
fiom the importunities of tliu desire, since, if he is 
born to think he cannot restrain himself from a thou- 
sand inquiries and speculations, which he must pursue 
by his own reason, and whicli the splendour of his 
conaition can only hinder for those who are most 
exalted above dependapcc or control, are yet con 
demned to pay so large a tribute of their time to cus- 
tom, ceremony, and popularity that according to the 
Greek proverb no man in the house is more a slave 
than the master 

When a king asked Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him m a more 
compendious manner^ he uaS answered, That there 
was no royal way to geometry Other things may he 
seized by might, or purchased with money, but Inow- 
ledge IS to be gained only by study, and study to be 
prosecuted only in retirement 

These aie some of the motives which have had 
power to sequestu kings and heroes from the crouds 
that soothed them with flatteries, or inspirited them 
with acclamations, but tbeir efficacy seems confined, 

to 
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to the higher mind, and to opciate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to i^hose conceptions 
tlie present assemblage of tilings is adequate, and n ho 
seldom range beyond those eiitcitainments and Vexa- 
tions, Inch solicit then attention by pressing on then- 
senses 

But theie is an univcisal reason for some stated 
intervals of solitude, iihich the institutions of tlic 
church call upon me no\i especially to mention; a 
reason 11 Inch extends as i\ide as moral duty, or the 
hopes of divine favoui in a future state , and ninth 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intellect , since none can imagine themselves not 
comprehended in its obligation, but such as deter- 
mine to' set their IMaker at defiance by obstinate 
vi’ickedness, or whose enthusiastick secuiiiy of his ap- 
probation places them above external oidinanccs, and 
all human means of improvement 

The great task of him vvlio conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the piesent, to impress upon his mind 
so strong a sense of the importance of obedience to 
the divine will, of the value of the reward promised to 
virtue, and the teiroins of the 'punishment denounced 
against ciimcs, as may overbear all the temptations 
which temporal hope oi fear can bring m his way, and 
enable him to bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, 
to turn away at one tiinefiom the allurements of am- 
bition, and push for'vard at another against the threats 
of calamity. 

It IS not without leason that the apostle represents 
our passage tlirough this stage of our existence by 

images 
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images drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a 
iTiiiitary life, for we nre placed in such a state, that 
almost every tiling about us conspires against our 
chief interest We are in danger trom whatever can 
get posse Sion of our thoughts, all that can excite in 
us either pain or pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct 
the way that leads to happiness, and either to turn us 
aside or retard our progress 

Our senses, our appetites, and our pa-sioiis, are our 
lawful and faithful guides, in most things tliat relate 
solely to this life, and, therefoic, by the hourly neces- 
sity of consulting them we gradually sink into an im 
phut submission, and habitual conhdcnce Every act 
of compliance with (hen motions facilitates a second 
compliance, eveiy new step towards depravity is 
made with les reluctance than the foimer, and thus 
the descent to life merely sensual is perpetually ac- 
celerated 

The senses have not only that advantage over con- 
science, which things necessary must always have over 
things chosen, but they have likewise a kind of pre- 
scription m then favour We feared jiain much ear- 
lier than we apprehended gwdt and were delighted 
with the sensauons of pleasure bcloie we had ca 
pacities to be charmed with the beauty ot rectitude 
To this power thus carlv established, and incessantly 
increasing it must be remembered that almost every 
man has, m some pait of his life, added new sticngth 
by a voluntary or negligent subjection of himself, for 
who is there that has not instigated his appetites 
by indulgence, or suffered tliein by an unresisting 
neutrality, to enlarge their dominion, and multiply 
their demands? ' * 


Trom 
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From tlic nccc-sit) of di'ipo .srs^in.f the scn'^itivc fa- 
ciiHics of llic inniicncc mIucIi t)ic\ mn^^l iitilurnlly 
pun b} thispic-occnpalion ot tlic soul, aii'os tliatfon- 
fiic't bcb'Cen oppo'^itc dc'-ncs jii llic firn cndc avours 
aflei a iclipous life, uhal', hov.cvci cnthusia-tK ally 
it may liavc been desciibed, oi lioue^cr coiUemptu- 
oiisly iicbLuled, a\ ill natin ally be fell in ‘•onu' (l(”irc, 
tlioufrh \aiicd uithoul eild, b\ dillercnt tfiujf's of 

O •' * 

mind, and innumciablc tnunnstances of hcabli or 
condition, gi ealci oi less feivoiii, inoie oi feuer tcmiita- 
tioiis to iclapro 

From the pcipclual necessity of consulting the ani- 
mal faculties, in oui piovision foi the picicnt life, 
aijscs the diflicult} of inthshuiding then impulses, even 
in cases v.hcic thc} ought to be ot no weight, foi the 
motions of sense aic ln^la^la^co^^s, its ohjrcls stnkc 
unsought, we aic accustomed to follow its diicclions, 
and thercfoie often submit to thc sentence without 
examining the autlioiity of the ludgc. 

Thus it appeal a, upon a philosojihical estimate, that, 
supposing the mind, at any cei tain time, in an equipoise 
between the pleasuics of this life, and the hopes of 
futuiit}', prc'^cnt objects falling more ficqucntiy into 
the scale, would la time prepondei ate, and that our 
regard for an inviuhlc state would giow cvciy moment 
weakei, till at last it would lose all its activity, and 
become absolutely w-itliout effect 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is })ut 
into oui own hands, and wc hav^e powei to tiansfcr 
the weight to either side. The motives to a life of 
holiness are infinite, not less than the favoui or anger 
of Omnipotence, not less than eteimty of happiness or 
misery. But tliese can only influence our conduct 

as 
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as tliey g'lin our attention, which the bu mess or 
diversions of the world are always calling off by con- 
trary attractions 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the ntes of religion seem to be instituted, 
IS the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue^ 
by a voluntary employment of our mind m the con- 
templation of its excellence, its importance and its 
neces^it), which, in proportion as they arc more fre- 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time they 
become the reigning ideas, the standing pnnciples of 
action and the test by which every thmg proposed to 
the judgment is rejected or approved 

To facilitate this change of our afTeclions, it is 
necossvry that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain sea'sons from it for its 
influence arising only from its presence, is much lessen- 
ed when It becomes the object of solitary meditation 
A constant residence amidst noise and oleasure, m 
cvitdbly obliterates the impies«ions of pict}, and a 
frequent abstraction of oui selves into a state, where 
this life like the next, operate only upon the reason 
will reinstate religion m itbju&tauthorUv, even without 
those inadiations fiom above the hope of which I 
have no intention to witlidraw from tlie sincere and 
the diligent 

This lb that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves, which has been always considered as the pci- 
fection of human nature, and this ib onlj to be obtained 
b) fervent piajer steady resolutions, and frequent 
retirement from folly and vanity, from the caies of 

* avarice, 
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avarice, and the jo)s of intcmpctancc, fiom the 
sounds of deceitful flattery, and tlic templing sight of 
piospeioiis wickedness. 


Numb. 8. Saturday, Jpril 14 , I7a0. 

Paltftir j>iri;a<! prccattfli 'oln : nluiifaf , 

Knm sciltf; iitlia re tacit ur>' qin cngitut t'lfrn, 

1 acti cniilcn hahtt J L % . 

Tor he lli.it Init concci%c<? o crime m thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Cnri cii. 


JF tiie most active and industiious of mankind was 
able, at the close of life, to iccollect distinctly his 
past moments, and distribute them in a icnukii ac- 
count, accoichng to the mannci in which the} have 
been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how few 
would be inaikcd out to the mind, b}’ any pcimanent 
or visible eflccts, how ^small a propoition his leal 
action would beai to his seeming possibilities of action, 
how many chasms he w'ould find of w ide and continued 
vacuity, and Ipw many interstitial spaces unfilled, even 
in the most tumultuous huincs of business, and tlie 
most eager vehemence of pin suit. 

It IS said by modem philosophers, that not only 
the gieat globes of matter are thinly scatteied thiough 
the umveise, but the hardest bodies aic so poious, 
that, if all matter were compiessed to peifect so- 
lidity. 
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lidity, It miglit be contained in a cube of a fen feet 
In like manner, if all the employment of life A\erc 
cronded into the time which it really occupied, per- 
haps a few weeks, daj^, or hours, would be sufiicicnt 
for Its accomplishment, so far as the mind was cn- 
gn"ed in the performance I or sucli is the inequality 
of our corporeal to our intellectual faculties, tint wc 
contrive in mumtes what we execute in years and he 
soul often stands an idle spectator of the labour of the 
hands, and expedition of the feet 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to putauc the study of philosophy 
in the camp, and Lucan, with historical veracity, 
makes Cossar relate of himself, that he noted the 
revolutions of the stars m tlic mid’it of prcparitions 
for battle 


Media utter prfflia temper 
Sidenlus ctehque plagts, tupertsqae vaeati 

I 

Aniid tlic terms of w^r with cunous ejes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies 

Tliat the soul always exerts her peculiar powers 
with greater or less forc<^ is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re- 
quire but a small part of tliat incessant cogitition, 
and by the natural frame of our bodies and gcncinl 
combination of the world wc are so frequently con 
demned to inactivity, that ns through all our tune wc 
are thinking, so for a great part of our time w e can 
only think 

Lest a power so restle-^s shou]d be either unprofit 

ablv 
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ably or hiutfiilly employed, and the superfluities of 
intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation to 
consider how we may govern our thoughts, restiain 
them from iircgulai motions, or confine them fiom 
boundless dissipation. 

How the undei standing is best conducted to the 
Knowledge of science, by what steps it is to baled 
foiwaids m its puisuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new' studies, has been the 
inquiiy of many acute and learned men, whose ob- 
seivations I shall not eitlier adopt oi censure: my 
puipose being to consider the moral discipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of Mitue rather 
than of leaimng 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remenibei ing, that all action has its oiigin in 
the niindj and that theiefoie to suffer the thoughts to 
be vitiated, is to poison the fountains of morality ; 
irregular desires will pioduce licentious piactices; 
w hat men allow themselves to w ish they w ill soon be- 
lieve, and wall be at last incited to CKCcute w hat they 
please themselves with contriving 

Foi this leason the casuists of the Roman chuich, 
who gam, by confession, gieat oppoi tunities of know'-- 
ing human nature, have geneially detei mined that 
what It is a crime to do, it is a ciime to think . Smeef 
by revolving with pleasure the facility, safety, or ad- 
vantage of a wicked deed, a man soon begins to find 
his constancy relax, and his detestation ' soften , the. 
happiness of success glittering befoie him, withdraws* 
his attention from the atrociousness of the suilt, 

and 

® This was determined before their tune. See hlatt. v 28. 

' C. 
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and acts arc at last confidently perpctiated, of nhich 
the first conception only crept into tlicmmd, disguised 


m pleasing complications, and permitted rallicr than 
invited j ' 

No man has ever been diaun to crimes bj love 


01 jealous}, cn\} or hatred, but he can tcU how ca- 
sh} he might at fir:5t have lepcUcd the tempUition, 
hou icadily his mind would liavc obejed a call to 


any other object, and hou ^ucak lus passion has been 
after some casual avocation, till he has recalled it 


again to Ins heart, and revived the viper b} too warm 
a fondness 


, Such, therefore, la the importance of keeping reason 
a constant guard over imagination that we have other- 
wise no sccunty for our own virtue, but may coirupt 
our hearts m the most recluse sohtude, with more per- 
nicious and tyrannical appetites and wishes than the 
commerce of the world will gencially produce, for we 
arc easily shocked bv crimes winch appear at once in 
their full magnitude, but the gradual growth of oui 
own wickcdne s, endeared by interest, and palliated 
by all the arlificcs of self deceit, gives us time to form 
distinctions m our own favour^ and reason by degrees 
submits to absurdity, as the C}e is m time accom^ 
modated to darkness 


In this di ease of tlic soul, it is of the utmost im 


portance to apply remedies at the beginning, nnd 
thcrefqie I shall endeavour to show what thoughts 
arc to be rejected oi impiovcd, as they regard the 
past, present, oi future, m hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, pciliap^, 
Voi IV E indulge 
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indulge themselves in dangerous di earns, so niucli 
the more dangeious, because, being yet only dicams, 
they aic concluded innocent 

The iccollection of the past is only useful by uay 
of piovision foi the futuie, and, tlierefoic, in icvicuing 
all occuiienccs that fallundei aiehgious considcialion, 
It lb pioper that a man stop at the fust thoughts, to 
lemark hou he vas led thithei, and why he continues 
the icflcction If he is dwelling with delight upon 
a stiatagcm of successful fiaud, a night ot licentious 
not, or an intiigue of guilty plcasuie, let him summon 
off his imagination as from an unlawful jinisuit, 
expel those passages fiom his lemcmbiance, of which, 
though he cannot seiiously approve them, the plea- 
suie overpowcis the guilt, and icfcr them to a 
futuie houi, when they may be consideicd with 
grcatci safety Such an houi will ccilainly come; 
fbi the impiessions of pastpleasuic aic always lessen- 
ing, but the sense of guilt, which respects futuiity, con- 
tinues the same 

The seiious and impartial rctiospectof our con- 
duct, is indisputably necessary to the confiimation or 
recovery of yiitue, and is, theiefoic, 1 ccommcnded 
under the name of self-examination, by divines, as the 
first act previous to repentance It is, indeed, of so 
gicat use, that without it we should always be to 
begin life, be seduced foi ever by the same alluiements, 
and misled by the same fallacies But m ordei that 
we may not lose the advantage of our cxpeiiencc, we 
must endeavour to sec eveiy thing in its piopci foim, 
and e..cite m oui selves those sentiments, winch the 

great 
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great 4utIior of nature has deciced the concomitant^ 
or foUoners of good or bad actions 


Mjj5 ivt f fiaXa *>!» "■ /*f*«»* 

Tat nuif « ^Jw rg ( t xfor ivtXSf 

Hij T S' ji*«i Tt ft I S if It 

i©* S «6« —[UTV in^ 9 xa ftlTl'^MT* 

Aj Xa f*t srg ^at{, iriffX r^to ' 

Let not sleep says Pj thagoras Jail vpem thy eye still than hast 
thrice rcvieiLcd the transactions of the past day 11' here haie I 
turned aside from rectitude^ Uhat ha e I been doing? What 
haxe I left undone t,hich / ought to hate done? Jiegtn thus 
from the frstact and proceed and in conclusion at the til nhtch 
thou hast done be troubled and r^oiee for the good 

Our thoughts on present things being determined 
by the objects before us, fall not under those indul- 
gences, or excursions, %vhich I am now considcnng 
But I cannot forbear under tins head, to caution pious 
and tender minds, that are disturbed b} the irruptions 
of nicked imaginations, against too great dejection, 
and too anxioub alarms for thoughts arc only cnmi 
nal, hen they arc first chosen, and tlicn voluntanly 
continued 

Lvil into the mind of God nr man 

May conic and go so unap[ rov d and lea^e 

No spot or stain behind Miltok 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by which 
the imaginaUon is intangled Tutunty ij> the pro 
per abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of subordinate apprehensions and desires 
In futurity events and chance^ are yet floalim; at 
E 2 large. 
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laige, without ap} 3 iiiciit conncMon with thcii caiFC=^^ 
and ne thcicfoic easily indulge the libcity of gratifying 
0111 selves with a pleasing choice To pick and cull 
among possible adxantages is, as the cuil lawteirns it, 
m laciium x cud c, to take viliat belongs to nobod} ; but 
*t has this hazaid in it, that we shall be unuilling to 
quit ■ahat we have seized, though an ownei should lio 
found. It IS easy to think on lliat n Inch ma} be gamed, 
till at last nc icsolvc to gain it, and to imagine the hap- 
piness of paiticulai conditions, till we can be eavy m no 
othei We ought, at least, to let oui desires fiv upon 
nothing in another’s pouei foi the sake of oui quiet, 
01 in anothei's possession foi the sake of oui innocence- 
IVhcn a man finds himself led, though by a tiain of 
honest sentiments, to nish foi that to nliich he lias no 
light, he should start back as fiom a pitfall coveied uilh 
floncis He that fancies he should benefit the publick 
more in a great station than the man ttiat fills it, n ill 
in time imagine it an act of viituc to supplant him; 
and as oppositiofi icaclily kindles into hatred. Ins eager- 
ness to do that good, to which he is not called, n ill 
betiay him to ci lines, uhich m his oiiginal scheme 
weie nevei pioposed 

He thciefore that would govern his actions by the 
laws of viitue, must jegulatc his thoughts by those of 
reason , he must keep guilt fi om the i eccsses of his 
heait, and icmcmbci that the pleasuics of fancy, and 
the emotions ot desiie, are moic clangeious as the} aie 
,morc hidden, since they escape the awe of obsei ration, 
and opeiate equally in eveiy situation, without the 
Ccncmiencc of external oppoitunitic.S/ 
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Qi od tit ess f ’’flit nth^^uc natii 


Cht € wlnl \ 0 u are nootLer ( tf j refer 1 lmusstoy 


JT 1 ? justl} remarked I>) lloncc, lint Iio« oc\cr 

uci;) man nil) compl in occa loinlK of iIil liartl 
slnp5 of Ins condition, lie is nidom willin^ to cl in^c 
It lor nny oUicr on the une luti for uhethcr it 
be lint he, nho follous an ctnp]o)imnt, inndc choice 
of it it first on jce*onnt of its suit ihlcnt s to his incli- 
nation or ilut nhen uccidciit, or tlie lUnnnintition 
of otlicr , Ime pi iced Inm in ii pirticuhr sti loi, Ik 
b) cndcavournij, lo reconcile Jinmclf to it, ut‘> the 
eu loin of Mcninp; it onl) on the fairc t ide, or 
nhclher every min lliuds tint clu s to viltich he be- 
longs the most illustuouc, iiicrcl) bccau e he lins ho 
noured it vuth his n line, it is ceil un lint vvliatcver 
be tho Ka‘‘On most men Invc a very strong and active 
prejudice in fivour of their own vocation, nlun)s 
vvorting upon their minds infiucncing Ihtn be 
Imviour 

Ihis partiality is snnicrenti) visible In ever) rank hf 
the liuinan species, but it exerts it elf moic frccjucnll) 
and with ^rcatci foicc among those who Iiavc nevci 
j 3 learned 
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learned to conceal their sentiments for reasons of po- 
licy, 01 to model then c\piessions by the laA\s of po- 
liteness, and therefoie the chief contests of iMt among 
artificcis and handiciaftsmen ari'^e from a mutual en- 
deavoui to exalt one tiade by depreciating anothei. 

Fiom the same principles arc deined many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconvcniencics to which 
every calling is pccuhaily exposed. A blacksmith 
was lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with observ- 
ing that, though his trade was hot and sooty, labo- 
rious and unhealth}', yet he had the lionoui of living 
by his hamniGi, he got his hi cad like a man, and 
if his son should use in the world, and keep his coach, 
nobody could leproach him that his father was a 
tailor. 

A man, truly zealous foi his fratemit}', is never 
so iiresistibly flattered, as when some aval calling 
is mentioned with contempt Upon this pi inciple a 
linen-drapei boasted that he had got a new customei , 
whom he could safely trust, for he could have no 
doubt of his honesty, since it was known, from un- 
questionable authoiity, that he vvas now iiling a bill 
in chancery to delay payment for the clothes which 
he had worn the last seven yeais, and he himself 
had heard him dedaie, in a pubhek coffee-house, 
that he looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 
di apei s to be such despicable w i etches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay them 

It has been observed that physicians and lawyers 
aie no fiieiids to religion, and many conjectures hav'e 
beenfoimed to discovei the reason of such a com- 
bination between men who agice in nothing else, 

and 
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nd ^\ho seem less to be afiected, in thtir own pro* 
\inces, bj religious opinions, tlian anj otlicr part of 
the community Tiie truth is, ^c ^5 few of them 
lia\e tliought about religion, but the) line all seen 
a parson, seen him in a Imbit different fioin their 
own, and tliercfore declared war osmnst birn- A 
joiing student from the inns of court, who has often 
attacked the curate of his futlicrs parish wjtli«uch 
arguments as his acquaintances could furnish, and 
returned to towit witliout success, is now gone down 
with a resolution to dcsiro) Inin, for he has learned at 
lost how to manage a png and if he pretends to hold 
him again tos}llogi m, lie has a catch m rcsenc, which 
neither logick nor mctaphjsicU can rcsi. t 

I Uu^h to Uiink jmir un haken Cat9 
^ y\ jH lool floha t wjien unfore tea deitrucUos 
Pours m upon Inm Uiu 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors ngnmst each 
othei has been often experienced at tlic co«t of tiicir 
country , and, perhaps, no orders of men have an enmity 
of more acrimon), or longer continuance ^Vhcn, 
upon om \ lie successes at ca, «ome new regulations 
were concerted for establishing the rank of the naval 
comrnindcrs, a captain of foot very acutely remaiked, 
that nothing was more absurd than to give any ho 
Horary icwards to seamen, “for honour, says he, 
“ ought only to be won by bravery, and all tlic world 
knows that m a sea fight Uiere is no danger, and 
“ therefore no evidence oi courage 

But althougli this general desire of aggrandizing 
E4 tlicmselvcsj 
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tliemsehes, by laisingtheii piofession, betia 3 ^s men to 
a thousand iidiculous and mischievous acts of sup- 
plantation and dcii action, yet as almost all passions 
have their good as uell as bad effects, it liken ise 
excites ingenuity, and sometimes laiscs an honest and 
useful emulation of diligence It may be obseived 
in general, that no trade had ever i cached the ex- 
cellence to which it IS now impioved, had its pro- 
fcssois loobed upon it nith the eyes of indiffcient 
spectators, the advances, fiom the fiist rude essays, 
must have been made by men who v^alncd themselves 
Ibi peiformances, foi n Inch scarce any other nouldbe 
jieisuaded to esteem them 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufactuie using 
gradually fiom its fust meail stale by the successive 
labours of innumeiable minds, to consider the first 
hollow tiunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the sltep- 
heid could scaice ventuie to cioss a biook swelled 
with a shoner, enlaiged at last into a ship of war, 
attacking forti esses, leiiifying nations, setting stoims 
and billows at defiance, and visiting the lemotest paits 
of the globe And it might contribute to dispose 
us to a kinder legaid foi the labours of one another, 
if we were to consider fiom what nnpiomising be- 
ginnings the most useful productions of art have pi o- 
bably aiisen Who, when he saw the fiist sand or 
ashes, by a casual mtenseness of heat, melted into a 
metalline foim, lugged with excrescences, and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveniencies 
of life, as would in time constitute a gieal part of 
the happiness of the woiEH Yet by some such for- 
tuitous 
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tuitous liqncfiction imnkind taught to prrcnrc 
n bod\ at once in a high degree solid and ti \nsp irciit, 
A^hith mi^lit admit tlic light of the sun, and exclude 
the \iolcncc of the wind, which ini::ht extend the 
•iight of the philosophe\ to new ranges of CMblcni c, 
and charm Imn at one time xuth the unhounded 
c tent of the material creation and at anotlici with 
the endless subouhnation of animal life, and, what 
is)Lt of more importance, nii^ht supply the decays 
ofnituic and succour old age with subsidiary lUit 
ihus w IS tile first aitificcr in glass employed, though 
without his own knowledge oi expectation Jle was 
facihiatin, and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the a\cnucs of ‘•ciciicc, and conferring the 
liighcst and nio«t lasting pleasures, he was enabling 
the “Student to contetiiplatc inlurc, and the beaut} to 
behold licr elf 

This pa« ion for the honour of a profesMon, like that 
for tl cgnnd( iir of our owncountr} i» to he regulated, 
not extinguished L\cr) man, from the highest to the 
lowest sUtio 1 , oii^ht to warm lii> hcait, nnd animate 
his endeavours with the hopca of being usciul to the 
world, by advancing llic art which it is Ins lot to 
exercise, and foi that end he imist ncccs anly consider 
the whole extent of its opphcitiou, and the whole 
weight of ita imporUuicc But let him not too rcuhly 
inidgmc that another is ill cmplo}cd, because for w ant 
of fuller knowledge of his business he is not able to 
comprehend its dignit} Lvciy man ought to endca 
vour at eminence not by pulling othus down, but by 
raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure ot liis own 
supcuont}, whether imagmaiy oi real, without inter- 
rupting 
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Tupting ollieis in the saine felicity. The philosopher 
may very justly be delighted nith the extent of his 
•views, and the aitificer ivith the readiness of his hands ; 
but let the one remember, that, without mechanical 
performances, refined speculation is an empty dream, 
and the other, that, without tlieoretical leasomng, dex- 
terity IS little moie than a bmte instmct 


Numb. 10. Saturday, 21, 1750. 


Tosthahm tamen illoi tan mea ta la ludo. ViRP. 


Tor trifling sports I quitted gra\e affairs 


^■J^'^HE number of concspondents which increases 
every day upon me, shows that my paper is at 
least distinguished from the common productions of 
the press It is no less a pi oof of eminence to have ' 
many enemies than many friends, and I look upon 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums or re- 
proaches, as an equal attestation of rising credit 
1 he only pain, which I can feel from my correspond- 
ence, IS the fear of disgusthig those, whose letters 
1 shall neglect, and therefore I take this opportu- 
nit}’ of reminding them, that m disapproving their 
attempts, whenever it may happen, '! only lelura 

,the 
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^he treatment ^Unch I often receive Besides, inanj 
particular motives influence a writer, known only 
to him'^elf, or his private fnends, and it may be 
justly concluded, that not all letters which arc post 
poned arc rejected, nor all that aic rejected, critically 
condemned 

Ilavingthus cash'd my heart of the only apprehension 
that «iat heavy on it, I can please my sell witli the 
candour of Benevolus, who encourages me to proceed, 
without sinking undci tlic anger of Flirtilla, who 
quarrels with me for being old and ugly and for want- 
ing both activity of body, and spriglitliiicss of mind , 
feeds her monkey with my liicubratjons, and refuses 
any reconciliation till I have appcarcrl in vindication 
of masquerades Tliat she may not however imagine 
me without support mdlcftto rest wholly upon my 
own fortitude, I shall now pubh«h some letters wincli 
J hare rcccucd from men as well dressed, and as 
handsome as her favourite, and others from ladies, 
whom I sincerely believe as young as ricli, as gay ns 
pretty, as fashionable, and as oltcn toasted and treated 
as herself 

“ ^ SET of candid readers send their respects 
" to the Rambler, and acknowledge his ment in 
so well beginning a work that may be of pubhek 
benefit But, superior as his genius is to the im- 
pertinences of a trifling age, they cannot help a w ish, 
“ that he would condescend to the weakness of minds 
" softened by perpetual amusement®, and now and 
then throw m, like his predecessors, some papers 

» of 
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of a gay and liiinioions t'.iin 'i oo fan a field no’V 
‘‘ fcs open, Midi loo a iiancsl oi udiics ' lei 

“ ihcdicciful dhalici imt ini.ei and, ‘'iniiinL, at 

hci voile, deck lici hail Mita icd taid blu^. ’’ 

“ ^ LADY sendo her coniphtMcnls to llic R im- 
blci, and deques to kiiuv !►> wb.al od'Ci name 
“■ chc may diiccL to liiiii, vlial aic lii^ ‘•et of fiends, 
lub amusements , vhat hi-5 Ma> of ibinkui”:, i.ilh le- 
"aid to the h\in"Moild, and ilsivavs; in shoil, 
Mhether he is a jjOoon now alnc and in louii' If 
“ he be, she Mill do heisdf the hononi to i.ritc to him 
pictly often, and hopes, fioin time to time, to be tlic 
“ better for Ins ad’.icc and ammadvcisions ; loi lii'j 
aminadvcisions on her neidiboiii s at least. But, if 
“ he IS a mcic cs^nj-ist, and tioublcs not Inmicll Midi 
dieinanncis ol the age, slie is soir^ to tell him, that 
e\cn the genius and coiicclness of an Addison Mill 
'' not sccuie him f om ncdccl.” 

O 

No man is so much absti acted f om common life, as 
not to feel apaiticular plcasuic horn the icgaid ol the 
Icmalc Moild , the candid v iiicis of the fist billet Mill 
not be olfended, that my haste to satisfy a lady has 
huiued then addicss too soon out of my mind, and that 
I lefei them foraieplyho some futuic paper, in older 
to tell this cmious inquiiei aftei my otliei name, the 
atiSMei of a plnlosophci to a man, mIio meeting him 
m die streeb dcsiied to sec vhat he earned under Ins 
<ilQck , I carry it ihci c, says he, that you may vot see if. 
Bat, tliQugh she is never to know my name, she may 

often 
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often see my face, for I nm of her opinion, that 
dmnnlnntcr ought to \icw the world, and lint he 
who neglects his contemponrjcs, may be, wjthju‘‘ticc, 
neglected b} them 


“ J^ADY Rachet sends compliincnU to the Ram 
“ bier, and Icta him know «hc shall have ends at 


her house, ever} Sunday, ihcrcmai Hlcrofthc«casoD, 
“ whcie he will be suic of meeting all the good 
company in town Rv this means she hopes to see 


“ Ins papers interspersed with hung characters She 
* longs to ‘!cc the torch of truth pioduccd at an 
assembly, and to admi'o the charming lustre it will 
*' throw on the jewels, complcMons, and behaviour ol^ 
“ ever} deal creature tlicrc ’ 


It IS a rule with me to receive every ofler with Iha 
•amc civility as it is made, and, tlicrcfoic, though 
lady Racket ma) have had some rca«on to guess, that I 
seldom frequent card tables on Sundays, I shall not 
insist upon an exception, which inaj to her appeal of 
so little force I^Iy business has been to view, as oppor- 
tunit} was offered, every place in wluch mankind was 
to be seen, but at card tables, houcvci biilliant, I 
have always thought my vasit lost, for I could know 
nothing of the companj, but their clothes and then 
faces I saw their looks clouded at the beginning of 
every game with an uniform solicitude, now and then 
in its progres varied with a short tnumph, at one time 
wnnkled with cunning at anothci deadened with 
despondency, or by accident flushed with rage at the 
unskilful or unlucky pla) of a paitner Trora such 

assemblies. 
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assemblies, in whatever Iiumoiir I liappenerl to enter 
tlieiB, I was quickly foiced to ictiie, tlicy were too 
tiiflingfoi me, when I vyas grave, and too dull, when 
I was checiful 

Yeti cannot but value myself upon this token of 
regaid fioin alad) who is not afiaid to stand befoic the 
toich of tiuth. Let hci not, liowcvcr, consult liei 
cuiiosity more thtiii her piudencc, but icflcct a mo- 
ment on the fate of Semcle, who iniqht have lived the 
favouiitc of Jupilei, if ‘'he could have been content 
without his tliundcr It is dangerous tor iiioital 
beauty, or teiicstiial viituc, to be evamined by too 
strong a light Tiie toich of truth shows much that 
we cannot, and all that we would not sec In a f.uc 
dimpled with smiles, il has oiten discovered malevo- 
lence and env}, and detected undci jewels and biocadc, 
the fnght^l foims of poverty and di^'ticss A fine 
hand ot cauls have changed befoic it into a thousand 
specties of sickncbs, niiseiy, and vexation, and im- 
mense sums of money, wliilc the w inner counted them 
with transpoit, have at the fust glimpse of this unwel- 
come lustie vanished fiom before him If her ladyship 
theiefoie designs to continue her assembly, I would 
advise her to shun such dangeious expeiimcnts, to 
satisfy herself with common appeal ances, and to light 
up hci apai tments 1 atlicr vv ilh mj 1 tic than the torch 
,of tiuth 

:: A hlODEST jmung man sends his service to 
“ the author of the Ramblei, and will be vciy 
“ willing to assist him in his woik, hut is sadly afiaid 
“ of being discouiaged by havnng his fust cssav^ re- 

‘‘ jeeted, 
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‘‘ joctccl, a disgrace he has nocfully experienced m 
‘ e\cr} o8cr he had made of it to every ncu vvntcr 
“ of ever) ncv\ paper, but he comforts himself by 
‘ thinking without vanity, tliat this lias been from a 
** peculiar favoiu of the AIuscs, who «n\cd Ins per 
“ formance from being binied in trash, nnd rescued it 
‘ to appear with lu«tie m tlic Rambler * 

lam equally a fuend to modesty and cnlerpn>jc, and 
tlicrcfore shall think it an honour to correspond with 
ajoung man who possesses Loth m so eminent a 
degicc \outh u indeed, the time in u Inch these 
qualities ought chiefly to be found , modest) suib 
well with inexperience, and cntcipri c with health 
and vigour, and an extensive prospect of life One 
of my predecessors has justly observed, that, ihougli 
modesty has an amiable and wmnng appearance, 
it ought not to hinder the exertion of the active 
powei*^, but that a man should show under his blushes 
a latent resolution This point of pvrfcction, nice 
‘as It IS, my correspondent seems to have attained 
lint he IS modest, his own decUralion maj evince 
nnd, I think, the latent itsvliitton may be discovered 
m his letter by an acute observer I will advise him, 
since he so well deserves my precepts, not to be dis 
couraged though the Rambler should piove equally 
cavioj^, or tasteless, with the rest of this fratemity 
If his paper is refused the presses of England are 
open, let liim try the judgment of the pubhek If, as 
It has sometimes happened lu general combinations 
against merit, lie cannot persuade the world to buy his 
ivorks, he may present tlicm to Ins fuencL, and if Ins 
^ ^ friends 
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fiiciids aic sci/c'fl AMththc rpidcinic<il inf.iti’alion, and 
cannot find hib genius, oi \m 11 not conlcss it, let liiin 
Ihcnicfci h]seau:3C toposteiitN. and icsci\eliis laboni^ 
fui a iscr age 

Thus have I dc^patclicd '^onio of im coiir=pordcnts 
in the usual inannci, ■with fan \\(n(h, and gennal 
cuilitv. Jhit to Elnnlia, the ga> i'liililla, vdi it shall 
I icjily^ Unable as I am to iU, at hci toinmancJ, 
o\ci land and ‘'Ca% oi to ‘=uppl\ liei liorn Mcek to 
■neck v.ith the fashions of Ikaiis, or the intriifucs 
of I\Ia(lii(l, I am \ct not ^^llhn!r to incui licr 
fiiithei dis})lcasuie, and nould ''a^c my papcis horn 
her monkey on an}’ icasonahlc tcims E\ nlint 
propiliation, theieioic, ma} I atone foi my foimer 
gravity, and open, nitliout tjcirt)li''g the futmc 
Icttcis of this ‘-piightly pciscciitoi ' To wiilc m 
defence ol niasqueiades is no easy ta'-k , vet some- 
thing diflicult and daiing ma} v\cll be icipnied, as 
tlic pi ICC of so impoitant an appiobation I ihcic- 
ioie consulted, in this gicat emcrgenc}, a man of 
high leputation in gay life, nho having added, to 
Ills other accomplishments no mean p''olicicncy, in 
the minute philosophy, aftei the fiftii pciusal ot her 
Icttci, bioke out null laptuic into llicsc noids. 

And can you, Mi Rambler, stand out against 
‘ tins chaiming cieaturc^ Let hci know, at least, 
‘that fiom this moment ISligiinus devotes his lile 
' and his labouis to hci seivice Is thcie aiiv stub- 
‘bom piejudicc of education, that stands betneen 
^ thee and the iiiost amiable of mankind ^ Reliold, 

‘ Fhitilla, at thy feet, a man giovin giay in tlie 
‘study of those noble aits by nliich light and 
5 - ‘ vviong 
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* Miong may be confounded , bv uliicli reason may be 
‘ blinded, when we have ajnmd to escape fiom her in- 

* spcction and caprice artd appetite instated in un 

‘ c6ntroUed command, and boundless dominion • 

* Such a casuist may surely engage, witli certainty of 

* succcs'5, in \ indication of an entertainment, which in 

* an instant gives confidence to the timorous, and 

* kindlca ardour in the cold, an entertainment where 
‘ the vigilance of jealousy has so often been eluded and 
‘ the \irgin is «et free from tlic necessity of languishing 

* in silence, where all the outworks of cliaslity arc at 

* once demolished , where tlic heart is laid open with- 

* out a blu«h , where baslifulncss may survive virtue, 

‘ and no wish is crushed undcrlhe frown of modesty 

* Tar weaker influence Uian FlirtiHas might gam over 

* an advocate for such amueements It was dcclaicd 

* by Pompej that if the coramonncaltii was violated, 

* he could stamp with his foot, and raise an aimyout 

* of tlic ground , if the nghts of plcisurc arc ogam 

* invaded, let but riiitilla crack her fan, ncilhci pens, 

* nor swords, shall be wanting at the summons, the 
‘ wit and ^hc colonel shall march out at hci com 

‘ mand, and neither law nor ren on shall stand 
‘ before us* 

• The four billets in tins j>apcr were written by Mi s Mulso 
afterwards Mrs Chapone who survived this r\ork more than half 
a century and died Dec 05 1801 See an account of her in the 
Treface to the Adventurer ‘ British Essayists, vol 23 C 
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Numb. 11. Tvr^v \y^ Jjjnil Cl, 17jO. 

Kon Dit.ihjiiii 1 1 , vnit mhjti'i rjvntU 
j\lnitnn satn ilutiiiii uicnto Pi/l/nic, 

Non hihn 0 qm , mm at nta 
SiL gnmnant Coi^huntfi tna, 

Tristi\ v( DU — Ilor. 


Vet O ' rcnicnii)P!, nnr the god of uinc, 

"Nor Pi/th(in PJiahiiK fioin Ins inniOF.t shrine, 

Kor Dindt/incnc, nor her pnests pos-est, 

Can witli tlieir sounding cjinbals slialc the hrea't, 

Like funous anger I panci'; 

maxiin •v\liich Pei Kinder of Countli, one 
of the sescu sages ol Gicccc, left ns a memo- 
rial of his knowledge and bcne\olcncc, Mas ^c\t! 
v^a~u, Bcvupiicrnf ihyangci. lie considcicd anger 
as the gicat distuibci of human hie, the chief enemy 
both of publick happiness and piivatc tianquilhty, 
and thought that he could not lay on posleiity a 
stionger obligation to icvcicnce his mcmoiy, than 
by leaving them a salutaiy caution against this out- 
rageous passion 

To ■vvhat latitude Peiiandci might extend thenoid, 
the brevity of his precept ill scai ce alloiv us to con- 
jecture From angei, m its full import, piotractcd 
into malevolence, and excited m levensc, aiise, in- 
deed, many of the evils to m Inch the life of man is ex- 
posed, By ahger opei ating u pon poivei aic pioduced 
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the subversion of cities, the desolation of countries, the 
massacre ol nalioiib, and all those drcnrlful and astonish- 
ing calamities uhicli fill Uic histones of the world, and 
wlneh could not he read at fln\ riisLint point of time, 
wlicii the pi “^lons <Und ncutnil and ever) niolircand 
principle la left to its mtiiril force, without some 
doubt of tlie trutli of the rchttion did we nut see the 
same cauacs tending to the <'111 c rncrL‘» and onl) 
actingwith Icsc vigour for want of iJic s une coiicmTcnt 
opportunities 

Hut tins gigaiitick and cnonnotis species of anger 
falls nolpropcil^ under the iiiinndviiMon of a writer, 
who c chief end la the rCj^ulnlion ol comtnon lilt, and 
whose precepts are to rccointncnd themselves tlicir 
gencnl use Nor is this c«stt\ intended to c\po>c tlie 
tragical or fital cfiects even of piivati nnhgnitj 
The anger winch I propose now for m^ siihicct, is such 
as mikes those who indulge it moic tmuhicsoinc than 
fonnidahlc, and ranks them nithcrwitli hornets tml 
wasps, thanwith hisihaks and lions I hive, ll crefort, 
prefixed a iiiollo, wincli clnnctenzcs this pissioil, not 
so much b) the mi''( hicf tliat it ciusc«, ns h} the no]<:c 
til It it utters 

Jhcrc IS m tlic world a certain cli^s of mortals 
known, and contentedly Inown, by the apjiellation of 
passmatc viui, who im IqIiic themselves entitled by tlmt 
distinction to be provoked on cvciy shglit occasion, 
and to vent their lagc in vencment and iicrcc vocifera 
tions, m furious menaces and licentious reproaches 
riicir rage, indeed, for tlie most p'vrl, fo nes awa> in 
outcries of injury, and protestations of vcngeincc, and 
seldom proceeds to actu il violence, unless a <li ivvcr or 
linkboy falls in tlicir vva^ , but thcj intciiupt the quiet 
y 2 of 
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of those that happen to be \Mthm the reach of their 
clamouis, obstruct the couise of conversation, and 
disturb the enjovmciit of society. 

Men of this kind aie sometimes not vithout under- 
standing or VII tue, and are, therefoie, notab\ays treated 
•with the seventy winch their neglect of the ease of all 
about them might justly jnovoke; they have obtained 
a kind of presciiption lor then folly, and aie considered 
by their companions as under a predominant influence 
that leaves them not masters of their conduct or lan- 
guage, as acting witliout consciousness, and rushing 
into mischief with a mist before then eyes , they aic 
therefore pitied rathei than censuied, and their sallios 
are passed ovei as the involuntaiy blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It'is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to be 
(Satisfied with this tieatmcnt; wretches who are pioud 
to obtain the privilege ot madmen, and can, without 
^hame, and without regret, consider themseh es as i e- 
ceiving hourly pardons fiom their companions, and 
giving them continual oppoitunitics of e\eicising their 
patience, and boasting then clemency 

Pride is undoubtedly the oi iginal of anger , but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once bieaks loose 
from reason, counteracts its own pin poses A pas- 
sionate man, upon the review’ of Ins day, will have 
very few gratifications to offer to his piide, when 
he has considered how his outrages were caused, w hy 
they were born, and in what they aie likely to end 
at last 

Those sudden burtss of rage generally break out 
i -npon small occasions ; foi life, unhappy as it is, cannot 

supply 
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supply great evils as fi equenllj as tlie man of fire thinks 
It fit to be enraged , therefore tlie first reflection upon 
his violence must shou him that he is mean enough to 
be diiven from his post by ever) pett) incident, that he 
IS the mere slave of casualty, and that his reason and 
virtue aie in the power of the wind 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal fiom others, and 
does not always discover to himself He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, and 
bv con equence his suffiage not much regarded, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours which lie cannot otherwise obtain, and is 
pleased with remembering that at least he made him 
self heard, that he had the power to interrupt those 
whom he could not confute, and suspend the decision 
which he could not guide 

Of this kind IS the fury to which many men give 
wa^ among then servants and domesticks, thej feel 
their own ignorance, the) see tlieir own insignificapce, 
and therefore they endeavoui by their fiiry to fright 
away contempt fiom before them, when the) know it 
must follow ihem behind and thmk themselves emi 
nently masters, when they see one folly tamely com- 
plied with, only lest retusal or delay should provoke 
them to a greater 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
some force It is so little pleasing to any man to see 
himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, that 
he may be allowed to try a few expedients for pio- 
cunng come kind of supplemental dignity, and use 
some endeavour to add weight, by the violence of his 
r 3 temper^ 
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temper, to the lightness of his othci poneis. But this 
has now been long piactiscd, and found, upon the 
most exact estimate, not to pioduce achantages equal 
to its inconvcniencies , for it appears not that a 
man can by uploai, tumult, and blustci, alter any 
one’s opinion of his undei standing, 01 gain influence, 
except over those hem foilunc or natuic have made 
his dependants He may, by a stead} perseverance m 
his feiocity, flight his children, and haiass his sei'vantsj 
but the icst of the v\oild will look on and laugh , and 
he will have the comfoit at last of thinking, that he lives 
only to laise contempt and hatied, emotions to winch 
wisdom and viitue would be ahvays unwilling to give 
occasion lie has conti ived only to make those feai 
him, whom eveiy leasonable being is endeavouiing to 
endear by kindness, and must content himself with the 
pleasuie of a timmph obtained by tiamphng on them 
who could not resist He must peiccive that the ap- 
prehension w Inch his presence causes is not the aw c of 
hisviitue, but the diead of his biutality, and that he ' 
has given up the felicity of being loved, without gam- 
ing the honour of being reveienced 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the fi e- 
quent indulgence of this blustering passion, which a 
man, by often calling to his assistance, will teach, in 
a short time, to intrude befoie the summons, to lush 
upon him with lesistless violence, and without any 
previous notice of its appioach He will And him- 
self liable to be inflamed at the first touch of provoca- 
tion, and unable to retain his resentment, till he has 
a full conviction of the offence, to piopoition his 
anger to the cause, 01 to legulate it by prudence or 
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by dut} When a man has once suffered his mind 
to be thus Mtiatrd, he becomes one of the most Inte- 
ful and unhappy bcinj^ lie can give no security 
to himself that lie shdlmot, at the next intervien, 
alienate by some sudden transport his dearest fiiend , 
or bicak out, upon some slight contradiction, into such 
terms of rudeness as can nevci be perfectly forgotten- 
Whoever converbcs witli him, lives with the suspicion 
and solicitude of a man that plajs iMtli a tame tiger, 
always undei a necessity of watching the moment in 
which the capricious savage shall begin to growl 
It IS told by Prior in a panegynck on the earl of 
Dorset, thathia servants used to put themselves in his 
w ay when he w as angry, because he w as suie to recom 
pense them for any indignities which he made them 
suffer llnsistheroundof apassionatemanshfe, he 
contracts debts when he is furious, which his virtue, if 
he has Mrtue, obliges him to dischaige at the return of 
reason He spends his time m outrage and acknow- 
ledgment injury and reparation Or if there be any 
who hardens himself m oppicssion, and justifies the 
wrong because he has done it, his insensibility can make 
small pal t of his praise, or his h ippmess he only adds 
deliberate to h isty foll^, aggravates petulance by con- 
tumacy, and destroys the only plea that he can offci for 
the tenderness and patience of mankind 

Yet even tins dcgiec of depravity we may be 
content to pity because it seldom wants a punish- 
ment equal to Its guilt Nothing is more despicable 
or more mi erablc than the old age of a passionate 
man When the vigour of joath fails him, and 
r 4 his 
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his amusements pall with frequent lepetition, Ins 
occasional rage sinks by decay ofstiength into peevish- 
ness ; that peevishness, for want of novelty and va- 
riety, becomes habitual, the noild falls off fiom 
around him, and he is left, as Homei exprc'^scs it, 
iphvilav (pi\o]> to devour his on n heart m solitude 
and contempt. 
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Ndmb 12 Saturdai, April 28, 1750 

Miserum pared stipe/ocitat ut pudibundos 
£xercere sales inter coaviTia possil 
Tu mils 4 ocn 

Aspentate carens positoquc per omnta fastv, 

Inter ut aguales vnus numerans amteos 
Obsequiumque daces, ^ amorem quarts amando 

Lucanus ad Pisonem 

Lnlike the nbald whose licentious jest 

Pollutes hi3 bTnquet and insults Ins guest 

Prom wealth and grandeur easy to descend 

Ihou joyat to loseihe master m the friend 

Vi 9 round thy board the dieerful menials see 

r''iy with the smile of bland equality 

Ivo social care tlie gracious lord disdains 

Lo\e prompts to lo\e and rev rente rev rence g^ins ^ 

To the RAMBLER 


SIR, 

A^ you seem to ha\c devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbcir to inform you of one 
species of cruelty >\ith which the life of a man of 
letters perhaps does not often make him acquainted, 
and which, as it seems to produce no other advan 
tage to those that practise it than a short gratifica 
tion of thoughtless vanity, may become less common 
when it has been once exposed in its various forms 
and Its full magnitude 

I ani 
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I am the daughtci of a coutitiy gentleman, ^hose 
family is numeious, and whose estate, not atfiist sufii- 
cient to supply us with affluence, lias been lately 
much impaiicd hy an unsuccessful law -suit, that all the 
j^oungci childien aie obliged to tiy such means, as their 
education aftoids them, foi piocunngthe nccessaiies of 
life. Distiess and cuiiosity concuiied to bring me to 
London, w'heie I was leceived by a i elation with the 
coldness which misfoituiie geneially finds A weel:, a 
long week, I lived with my cousin, befoie the most 
vigilant inquny could piocuie us the least hopes of a 
place, m which time I was much better quahfied to 
bear all the vexations of sei vitude The fhst two days 
she was content to pity me, and only wished I had not 
been quite so well bred, but people must Comply with 
their cii cumstances. This lenity, howevei, was soon 
at an end, and, foi the lemaming pait of the week, I 
heard every hour of the piide of my family, the obsti- 
nacy of my father, and of people bettei boin than 
myself that were common seivants. 

At last, on Satuiday noon, she told me, with very 
visible satisfaction, that Mis Bombasin, the gieatsilk- 
mcrcei’s lady, w'anted a maid, and a fine place it w^ould 
be, foi there w'ould be nothing to do but to clean my 
mistress’s room, get up her linen, dress the young ladies, 
wait at team the morning, take cai c of a little miss ]ust 
come from nurse, and then sit down to my needle 
But madam was a woman of great spirit, and would 
not be contiadicted, and theiefore I should take caie, 
for good places w'cre not easily to be got 

With these cautions I w'aited on madam Bom- 
basin, of whom the first sight gave me no ravishing 

ideas. 
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ideas She wtis iwo ^a^ds round the waist, hcr\oicc 
was at once loud and squeaking and her face brought 
to my mind the picture of the lull moon i\rc \ou 
tlie joung woman, ’^ays she, lliat arc come to offer 
\oureelf It la strange when people of substance want 
a servant, how soon it u the town talk Put llicy 
know thc) sliall have a belly full that live witli me 
Xot like pcop c at llic olliti end of the town, we dine 
at one oeljck But I never lake any body without u 
character, what fricnda do'yoti conic of? I then told 
her that my fatlier was a gentleman, and that we hid 
been unfortunate — A great miaforiunc indeed, lo 
come to me, and Invc three meals a diy ' — So your 
father was a gentleman and younre a gentlewoman, 1 
suppose — «uchgcntlcviomcn* — Madam, I didnolmcan 
to claim any c\cmption , I only answered youi m 
quiry — Such genilcwomcn’ people should «ct their 
children to good trade', and keep them off the pa- 
rish Pny go to the other end of the town, tlicrc 
arc gentlewomen, if they would pay their debts I 
am sure we have lost enough by gentlewomen bpon 
this hci broad face grew broader vMth tiiumph, and I 
was afiaul she would luve taken me for Uic pleasure 
of continuing her insult, but Iiijipily the next word 
was, Pny, Mrs gentlewoman, tioop down stnrs — 
oil may believe I obeyed licr 
I returned and met with a better reception from 
my cousin than I expected, foi while I was out, she 
had heard that Mrs Standisli, wliosc husband had 
lately been raided from a clerk in an office, to be com 
missioncr of the excise, had taken a fine house, and 
wanted a maid 


To 
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To Alls, Stanrli&h I ucnt, and, aflci htuing v. ailed 
six horns, was at list admitted to the top of the staus, 
when she came out of lier louiii, with tuo ol licr 
company llierc was a smell of puneli So, }onng 
woman, yon want a place; whence do }OU comc' 
From the countiy, madam VeS' the^ ail come out 
of tne couutiy And what bi ought 3011 to town, 
a bast lid ^ \Fhcrc do }on lodged At the Senen- 
Didls^ What, you never heaid of the foundling- 
house 1 Upon tins, tlicy all laughed so obstiepciousl)', 
that I look the oppoitumty of sneaking ofi' in the 
tumult 

I then heaid of a place at an cldeily lad\*s Slic 
was at caids; but in two houis, I was told, she would 
speak to mo She asked me if I could keep an ac- 
count, and ordeied me to w-iitc I wiotc two lines 
out of some book that lay by her She wondered what 
people meant, to biecd up pooi gnls lo write at that 
rate I suppose, Airs Flat, if I w.is to see your woik, 
it w'ould be fine stulT' A’ou may walk ,I will not 
have lovc-lettcis wiittcn fiom my lionse to e\ery 
young fellow in the street 

Two days aftei, I went on the same puisuit to Lady 
Lofty, dressed as I w’as diiccted, in what little 01- 
naments I had, because she had lately got a place 
at court U pon the first sight of me, she tui ns to the 
woman thaLshowed me in, Is this the lady that w ants 
a place ? Pi ay what place would you have, nnss^ a 
maid of honoui s placed Seivants now a-days’ 
Aladam, I heard you wanted Wanted what> Some- 
body finer than myself* A pietty scivant indeed I 
should be afraid to speak to her I suppose, A'lrs 

Alinx, 
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Minx tliesc fine liancla cannot bear welting — scr- 
\ant indeed’ Pnj ino\e of! — I am resobed to be 
the licad person mlhia hou«e — ^Younic icadv dic«sd, 
the tascins will be open 

I went to inquire lor tlic nest phec in a clean linen 
gown, and lieard the versant tell Ins lad), tlprc was a 
joung woman, but he «aw ‘5lirA\ou!d not do 1 was 
broi]_,lit lip howeicr Arc )Ou the trollop that has 
the impudence to come for iny pi ice ^ What, )ou 
have hired lint nasts gown, and arc come to steal a 
better — Madam, I have anotlier, but being obliged to 
walk — ^Then these arc }our manners, withjour blushes, 
and jour eourtcsies, to come to me in your w orst gow n 
Madam gi\c me leave to wait upon joii in my other 
W^aiton mo, jou saucy slut’ Ihcn jou arc suic of 
coming — I could not let such a drab come near me— 
Here jou girl, that came up with her, have jou 
touched her-' If jou have, wash jour hands before 
JOU dress me — Sucli trollops* Get jou down "Wliat, 
whimpering Pray walk 

I went away witli tcare, foi my cousin had lo'jt 
all patience However, she told me that having 
a respect for mj rchtions, she w is willing to keep me 
out of the sticct, and would let me have another 
week 

riic first day of this week I suv two places At 
one I was asked where I had lived ^ And upon my 
answer, was told by the lady, that people should qua 
lily themselves m ordinary places, foi slic should ne 
ver have done if she was to follow girls about At 
the other house I was a smirking liqssj, and tliat 
sweet face I iniglit make money of — 1 0 her part, it 

was 
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was a nilc ^\ith her nr\tr to talc an) ncaluic lliat 
thought licisdf hantlsoiiic 

The thicc next clajs nrre spent in L.icW BluO s 
cntiy, A\heic I ^^alteti six honi>, cvep. day lui the 
plcasiue of bccin;^ the seivanb peep at me, and go 
a\^ay laughing. Madam v.ill sliclch hei Muall shank'^ 
in the cnti^ , slic uill know the liousc again At sun- 
set the tuo first da^s 1 was told, that my lady would 
see me to-moiiou, and on the thud, that hei woman 
staid 

My week was now’ ncai its end, and I had no iiopcs 
of a place Aly 1 elation, who alwaxs laid upon me 
the blame of e\ciy miscainagc, told me that I mu^t 
leal n to humble myself, and that all gi eat ladies had 
paiticulai wa\s, that if I went on in that mannei^ 
she could not tell who would keep me, die iiad known 
many that had icfuscd plates, sell then clothes, and 
be" in the stiects. 

O 

It was to no puipose that the rcfus-al was declared 
by me to be ncvei on m3 side, I was rcvooning agaiiPt 
inteiest, and against <>tupidity, and thcicforc I com- 
forted m3self with the hope of succeeding better in my 
next attempt, and went to iMrs CouitK, a \ciy fine 
lady, who had lOuts at hci house, and saw the best 
company in town 

I had not waited two houis before I was called up, 
and found Mr Couitly and his lady at piquet, m 
the height of good humoui This I looked on as 
a favouiable sign, and stood at the lowei end of tlie 
room, in expectation of the common questions At 
last ]\Ii Courtly called out aftci a w'hisper. Stand 
facing the light, that one may see you. I changed 
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my })lace, and blush d They fiequently tunid 
their c}cs upon me, and sccmd to discover many 
subjects of merriment for atc\cr} look thcy^\his- 
perd and laugh d with the most violent agitations 
of delight At last Mr Courtly cried out, Is tliat 
colour jour oun, child ^ Ics, 5*135 the lad3, if «he 
has not robbd the kitchen hearth This ^^as so hap- 
py a concut, tint it rcncu d the storm of laughter, 
and thc3 threu doun their cards m hopes of better 
♦jport The lady then called me to her, and began 
with an affected gravity to inquire what I could 
do^ Gut first turn about, and let us sec 3 our fine 
shape Well, what arc 30U fit for, Mrs Mum^ Vou 
viould find 3 our tongue, I suppose, m the kitchen No 
no, sa3s AIi Courtly the giilsa good girl 30!, but 
I am afraid a brisk 30ung fellow with fine tag& on 
his shoulder Come, child, hold up 3 our head, 
vvhat^ 30U have stoic notliing— — Not 3Ct, $035 
the lady, but she hopes to «tcal 30ur hcait quickl) — 
Here was a laugh of happiness and tnunipli, prolong 
cd by the confusion which I could no longci lepicsa 
At last the lady recollected herself. Stole’ no — 
but if 1 had her, I should watch her for that down 
cast eye — ^Why cannot 30U look people m the face^ 
Steal’ sa3s her husband, *shc would steal notliing 
hut perhaps, a few ribands before tliey weiel lelt 
off by her lad3 Sn, answer d I, why should 30U, 
by supposing me a thief, insult one fiom whom you 
have received no injury Insult, savs'the lady are 
you come hereto be a servant 30U siuc) biggage, 
and talk of insulting? What will this world come to, 
if a gentleman mav not jest w ith a s”rv ant ' Vt ell, §uch 

servants ’ 

/ 
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servants’ pray be gone, and see when }ou have 
the honoui to be so insulted again Servants in- 
sulted ’ a fine time Insulted ’ Get down stairs, you 
slut, or the footman shall insult you. 

The last day of the last u cck u as now coming, and 
my kind cousin talked of sending me down in the 
waggon^ to pieseivc me from bad courses But m the 
morning she came and told me that she had one trial 
more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid, and pei haps 
I might do for her , foi like me she must fall her crest, 
being foiced to lay doun her chanot upon the loss of 
half her fortune by bad secui ities, and with her ay of 
ghing her money to every body that pretended to 
want it, she could have little befoiehand, therefoie I 
might seiveher; for, uith all her fine sense, she must 
not pietend to be nice 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had heiself been hired 
that moining, but that she was oidered to bring any 
thatoffeied upstairs I was accoidingly introduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that she sent for me not to gia- 
tify an idle cuiiosity, but lest my disappointment 
might be made still moic grating by incivility , that 
she was m pain to deny any thing, much moic 
what w'as no favour, that she saw"- nothing m my 
appearance which did not make her wnsh for my 
company ; but that another, whose claims might per- 
haps be equal, had come befoie me The thought 
of being so near to such a place and missing it, 
/ „ bj'ought tears into my e^es, and my sobs hinder'd 
me fiom returning my acknowledgments. She lose 

up 
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up confuted, and supposing bj inj concern lint I uas 
distressed, placed me by her, and made me tell her my 
stoiy , winch when she Ind hcani, she put two guineas 
in my hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make 
use of her table till she could prm idc for me I am 
now under her protection, and know not how to 
show my gratitude better tinn by gn mg tins account 
to the RcsioLt u 

70SIMd 


Nuiin 13 Toesdai, iI/02/ '> 

C<immissum/jae tfg<t 5 uno tortus 5 Hon 

And let not wine or anger wrest 

fh intrusted ecret from jour brcoiL Trsncis 

r, IS related b) Quintus Curtms, Uiat Uic Pen ms 
aIua3S conceded an iininciblc contempt of ii 
man «lio had violated the laws of secrecy, for llic^ 
thought, that, houcter he might be deficient m tlie 
qualities requisite to actual excellence, the ncgulue 
virtues at least tvcic in his poucr, and thougli he 
perhaps could not speak well if he was to trj, it wo*; 
still easier for him not to speak 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of sccrecj 
they seem to ha\c considered it ns opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to ha\e conccucd the 
man whom they thus censured, not fnghted by me 
oaces to reveal, or bribed by promises to bctni}, but 
incited by the mere pleasure of tallong, or some other 
Vot IV G motive 
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motive equally iiifling, to lay open his heart with- 
out reflection, and to let wliatcvci lie knew sliji from 
him, only foi ^\ant of power to ictain it. Whether 
by their settled and avowed scoin of thoughtless 
talkeis, the Peisians weic able to diflusc to an> great 
extent thevntue of tiicitumity, we are hindered by 
the distance of those tunes tiom being able to discover, 
there being very few memoirs remaining of tlie court 
of Peiscpolis, nor any distinct accounts handed down 
to us of their oflicc-cleiks, then ladies of the bed- 
cliambci, then attorneys, their chambermaids, or their 
footmen. 

In tlicsc latter age^, llioiigh the old animosity 
against a prattler is still rctaincd, it appears wholly 
to have lost its eftect upon the conduct of mankind ; 
foi secicts aie so seldom kept, that it may with some 
reason be doubted, whctbci the ancients weie not 
mistaken in their first postulate, w'liether the quality 
of retention be so generally bestowed, and whether a 
sccict has not some subtle volatility, by which it escapes 
impel ceptibly at the smallest vent, or some pow cr of 
fei mentation, by which it expands itself so as to burst 
the heait that will not give it way 

Those that study eithei the body or the mind of 
man, veiy often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contiaiy ex- 
peiiencc; and, instead of giatifying their vanity by 
infcinng effects fiom causes, they arc always 1 educed 
ht last to conjecluie causes fioin effects That it is 
‘easy to be seciet, the speculatist can demonstrate m 
ills retreat, and theiefoie thinks himself justified in 
placing confidence, the man of the world knowSj, 
that, whethci difficult or not, it is uncommon, and 

therefore ' 
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therefore finds himself rather inclined to «carch after 
the reason of this universal failure in one of the most 
important duties of society 

Thoanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret, IS generally one of the chief motn cs to disclose 
It, forhowoer absurd it may be thought to boast 
an honour b^ an act which shows that it was conferred 
without ment, 3 ct most men seem rather inclined to 
confess tlicwant of virtue tlian of importance, and 
more willmi^ly show tlicir influence lliougli at the 
expense of their probity, than glide through life with 
no other pleasure than the pnvatc consciousness of 
fideh^ , which, while it is preserved, must be with- 
out praise, except from tlic single pcr<on who tries 
and knows it 

There arc many wn3S of telling a secret, by which 
a man exempts himself from the reproaches of his 
conscience, and gratifies his pndc, without sufienng 
liimsclf to beheve that he impairs his virtue Ho 
tells tlie pnvatc affairs of his patron, or hu, fnend, 
only to those from whom lie would not conceal his 
own, he tells tlicm to those who imvc no temptation 
to betray tlic trust, or wiUi a denunciation of a ccitain 
forfeiture of his fnendslnp, jf he discovers that they 
become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told m tlic first ardour 
of kindness, or of love, for the sake of proving by 
so importanl a sacnficc, sincerity or tenderness , but 
with this motive, IhoUj^h it be strong m itself, vanity 
concurs, since tveiy man desires to be most esteemed 
by those whom he loves or with whom he converse's 
witli whom he passes bis hours of pleasure, and to 
whom he retires from business and from care 
G 2 


■When 
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lien the disco\ci v of tccict's is under considcni- 
tion, tlicic lb idua 3 s .i distinction caicfnlly to be made 
between our own and tliObC ol anotiier; tlioscof which 
wcaiclull} niasleis, as llicy allect only oiii own In- 
tel est, and tliobc which aie lepositcd with us in trust, 
and invoUe the happiness oi con\cnience of such as 
we have no light to c' pose to ha/aid To tell oin 
own seciels is gencud} loll), but that foil) is without 
guilt, to communicate tho'^c with which we are in- 
ti listed IS always ticachci), and tieachciy foi the most 
pait combined with folly 

Theicha\c, indeed, been some enthuciiistick and 
ii rational zealots for friendship, who ha\c maintained, 
and peihaps bolie\cd, that one liicnd has a light to all 
tliatis in possession of anotliei, and that thcieforc it 
is a violation of kindness to exempt any sccict from 
this boundless confidence Accordingly a late female 
minister of state * has been shameless enough to infonn- 
the w'oild, that she used, when she wanted to extract 
ail} thing fiom hci soiereigu, to icmind her of jMon- 
taigne’s leasoning, who has detei mined, that to tell a 
seciet to a fiiend is no bicach of fidelity, because the 
numbei ot peisons ti listed is not multiplied, a man and 
his fiiend being \irtually the same 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human undcistanding, or that an authoi could ha^e 
ad\anced a position so i emote fiom tiiith and reason, 
any othciwise than as a dcclaiinci, to show to what 
extent he could sti etch his imagination, and w ith w hat 
sticngth he could press his piinciple, would scarcely 
have been credible, had not this lady kindly shown uS 
how'far w'cakness may be deluded, oi indolence amused 

But 

Sarali, Dutchess of ^lailboiough 
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But since it appears, that e\en tins sophistiy Ins been 
able, aitli the help of a strong dcsirc, to repose in quiet 
upon llic underst inding of anotlicr, to misltad honest 
intentions, and an understanding not contemptible* it 
liny not be superfluous to remark, that those things 
ninth arc common among friends arc onl^ such ns 
either posscs‘?es in Ins onn right and can alienate or 
destroy without injurj to any other person ^^'lthout 
this lipntation, confidence must rim on aithoiit end, 
the ‘second ptison may tell the secret to the thud, upon 
the ‘iarnc pnntiplc as lie reccued it fiom tlic first, and 
a thirdma} hand It foruard to a fourth, till atlnslit is 
told in the round offnendsinp to them fiom whom it 
was die first intention to conceal it 

The confidence which Cuus Ins of the faithfulness 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion w liicli him 
pelf cannot know to he true md wlmli Cliudius, who 
first tells his secret to Gams may know to be f;ilsc , and 
therefore the trust is tnnsfeued h} Cams, if lie reveal 
what has been told Inm, to one from whom llio person 
originally concerned w ouUl Inv c w jtlihcld it and w h it 
ever may be the event, C iiis has In/'iinltd the happi 
ness of his fnend, without ncccasitv and without pei- 
inission, and has put tliat trust in llic hand of ’fortune 
which was given only to virtue 
All the arguments upon winch a man who is tell 
mg the pnvate pffaus of another niij ground Ins 
confidence of sccurit), he must upon reflection know 
to be uncertain, because he finds tlicm uilliout cfleet 
\ipon himself ^\'hcn he is imagining tiiat 'lilius 
will be cautious front a regard to his interest, Ins 

reputation, 

• of Queen Anne. C 
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reputation, or his clut}^, he ought to reflect tliat he is 
himself at that instant acting in opposition to all 
these reasons, and revealing nhat interest, reputation, 
and duty, diiect him to conceal. 

Every one feels that m his own case he should con> 
sider the man incapable of trust, iiho believed liimself 
at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the fii st n lioni 
he should conclude desciving of his confidence; theie- 
fore Caius, in admitting Titius to the affaiis imparted 
only to himself, must know that he \iolatcs his faith, 
since he acts contrai’y to the intention of Claudius, 
to whom that faith uas given. For promises of 
friendship are, like all others, useless and vain, unless 
they aie made in some known sense, adjusted and 
acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be start- 
ed i elating to the duty of secrecy, where the aflairs aie 
of publick concern, viheie subsequent reasons may arise 
to alter the appearance and nature of the trust, that the 
manner in which the seciet was told may cliange the 
degree of obligation, and that the pimciples upon 
which a man is chosen for a confidant may not alw ays 
equally coiistiain him. But these sciuple^, if not too 
intricate, aie of too extensive considci ation for my 
pi esent purpose, nor are they such as geneially occur 
in common life, and though casuistical knowdedge be 
useful in pioper hands, yet it ought by no means to be 
carclesly exposed, since most will use it i atlier to lull 
than awakpn their own consciences; and the thieads of 
reasoning, on which truth is suspended, aie fiequently 
drawn to such subtilty, that common eyes cannot pci* 
ceive, and common sensibility cannot feel them 


The 
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The uliole doctnne, as wcW qs practice of secrecy, 
!S so perplexing and dangerous, that next to him who 
IS compelled to trust, I think him unhappy who is 
chosen to be trusted , for be is often involved in scru- 
ples intliout tlic liberty of calling m the help of any 
other understanding , he is frequently drawn into guilt, 
under the appearance of friendship and honesty, and 
sometimes subjected to suspicion by the treachery of 
others, who arc engaged wiftiout his knowledge in tlic 
«;ame schemes , for lie that has one confidant has gene 
rally more, and wlien lie is at last betrayed, is in doubt 
on whom he «!hall fix the enme 

The rules tlicrcforc that I snail propose concerning 
secrecy, and from which I think it not safe to deviate, 
xiitliout long and exact deliberation, arc— »Nc\erto 
solicit the knowledge of a secret Not willingly, nor 
without many limitations, to accept sucli confidence 
when It IS offered When a secret h once admitted, to 
consider the trust as of a xcry Iiigli nature, important 
ns society and sacred as truth, and therefore not to 
be violated for any incidental comcnicncc, or slight 
Sippcarance of contrary fitness 
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fmi miqvam 

Sic dispai sibi 


Jlon, 


Sure such a various creature ne’er was 1- nown Francis. 


among the many inconsistencies wliich folly pio- 
duces, 01 infiimity suffers, m the human mind, 
there has often been obsei ved a manifest and striking 
contraiiety between the life of an author and his -writ- 
ings , and Milton, in a lettei to a learned stranger, by 
whom 'he had been visited, mth great leason congra- 
tulates himself upon the consciousness of being found 
equal to his own chaiacter, and having preserved, in 
a private and famihai interview, that reputation -which 
his w orks had procured him 

Those w'hom the appearance of -viitue, or the evi- 
dence of genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge 
of the wiiter in whose peiformances they may be found, 
have indeed had fiequent leason to repent their cuno- 
sity , the bubble thatspaikled befoie them has become 
common w^atei at the touch , the phantom of perfection 
has vanished when they washed to pi ess it to then bo- 
som They have lost the pleasure of imagining how 
far humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt them- 
selves less inclined to toil up the steeps of virtue, 
when they obsei ve those who seem best able to point the 

way, 
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■nay, loitenng I'clon, ts cither afraid of tlie labour, or 
doubtful of the reward 

It has been long the custom of tlio oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themselves 111 gardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of mankind and to be known 
to their subjects Only by tlieir edicts The same 
policy IS no levs necessary to him that writes, than 
to him that governs, for men would not more pa- 
tiently submit to he taught, than commanded, by one 
known to have the same follies and weaknesses witli 
themselves A sudden intruder into the closet of an 
author would perhaps feel equal indignation with the 
officer, who having long solicited admission into the 
presence of Sardanapalus, saw him not consulting upon 
laws, inquinng into grievances, or modelling armies, 
but employed in fcmmine amusements, and directing 
the ladies in their work 

It Is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he lives 
Tor without entering into refined speculations, it may 
ho shown much easier to design than to perform A 
man proposes his schemes of life in a state of ahstrac 
tion and disengagement, exempt from the enticements 
of hope, the solicitations of affection, the importunities 
of appetite, or the depressions of fear, and is in the 
same state with him that teaches upon land the art of 
navigation, to whom the sea is always smooth, and the 
wind always prosperous 

The mathematicians arc well acquainted with the 
difference between pure science, which has to do only 
with ideas, and the application of its laws to the use of 
life, m whicli they ape constfaincd to submit to the im 

perfection 
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perfection of matter and the influence of accidents. 
Thus, in moral discussions, it is to be remembered that 
many impediments obstruct oiii practice, which very 
easily give way to thcoiy. The specuhitist is only in 
danger of erroneous reasoning, but the man involved 
in life, has his oun passions, and those of others, to 
encounter, and is embarrassed nitli a thousand incon- 
veniencies, which confound him uith vanety of im- 
pulse, and either peiplex oi obstruct his way. He is 
forced to act without deliberation, and obliged to 
chuse before he can examine ; he is surprised by sudden 
alterations of the state of things, and changes his 
measures according to superficial appearances; he 
is led by otliers, either because he is indolent, or be- 
cause he IS timorous, he is sometimes afiaid to know 
what is right, and sometimes finds fiiends or enemies 
diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fad, 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the ob- 
servance of those precepts, wbich they lay dow n in 
solitude, safety and tranquillity, with a mind unbiassed, 
and with hbeity unobstructed. It is the condition of 
om present state to see more than we can attain, 
the cxactest vigilance and caution can never maintain 
a single day of unmingled innocence, much less can 
the utmost efforts of incorpoialed mind leach the 
summits of speculative viitue 

It IS, however, necessary foi the idea of peifcction 
to be proposed, that we may have some Object to which 
our endeavours are to be directed, and he that is 
most deficient in the duties of life, makes some atone- 
ment for his faults, if be warns otliers against his own 

failings, 
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failings, and hinders, by the salubrity of his admoni 
tions, the contagion of his example 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than to 
charge with hypoensy him tliat expresses zeal for tliosc 
virtues which he neglects to practise , since he may be 
sincerely convinced of the advantages of conquering 
his passions, without having yet obtained the victory, 
as a man may be confident of tlic advantages of a 
voyage, or a journey, without having courage or in 
dustry to undertake it, and may honestly recommend 
to others those attempts which he neglects himselt 
The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive to 
amendment, has disposed them to give to these con- 
tradictions, when tliey can be produced against tlic 
cause of virtue, that weight whicli tliey will not allow 
them m any other ease The) see men net in opposi 
tion to their interest, without supposing that thej do 
not know it, those who give way to the sudden vio 
lencc of passion, and forsjikc the most important pur- 
suits for petty pleasure^, are not supposed to Invc 
changed their opinions, or to approve their own con 
duct In moral or religious questions alone, they de- 
termine the sentiments b) tlie actions, and charge every 
man with endeavouring to impose upon the world, 
whose wntingij are not confirmed by Iiia life They 
never consider that themselves neglect or practise some 
thing every day inconsistently with their own settled 
judgment, nor discover that Uic conduct of tiie advo 
cites for virtue can little increase, or lessen, the obliga- 
tions of their dictates, argument is to be invalidated 
only by argument, and is in itself of the same force, 

whethci 
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■whether or not it convinces him b} lUiom it is 
pioposedf 

Yet since this prejudice, however unreasonable, is 
always likely to have some prevalence, it is the duty 
of every man to take caic lest he should hinder the 
efficacy of his oun Instructions Wlicn he dcsiics to 
gain the belief of others, he should show that he be- 
lieves himself, and vhen he teaches the fitness of vii- 
tue by his reasonings, he should by his example prove 
its possibility Thus mucli at least may be icquircd of 
him, that he shall not act woise than othcis, because 
he VM lies better, noi imagine that, by the mci it of his 
genius, he may claim indulgence be3ond 11101 Uils of 
the lovei classes, and be excused for want of prudence, 
or neglect of virtue 

Bacon, m his histoiy of the w inds, after hav ing offered 
something to the iipagination as desirable, often pio- 
poses lover advantages in its place to the reason as 
attainable The same method may be sometimes pur- 
sued in moral endeaYOUi-s, which this jihilosopher has 
observed in natural inqunies , haying fiist set positive 
and absolute excellence before us, we may be paidoned 
though we sink down to humbler virtue, trying, how- 
ever, to keep our point ahvays in view, and struggling 
not to lose gi ound, though we cannot gain it 

It is lecorded of Sii IMatthew Hale, that he, for s, 
long time, concealed the conseciation of himself to the 
stiictei duties of leligion, lest, by some flagitious and 
shameful action, he should bung piety into disgiace 
For the same reason it may bo piudent foi a waiter, 
who apprehends that ho shall not infoice his own 
maxims by his domestick chaiacter, to conceal 'his 
name, that he may not injure them 

13 There 
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Tlierc are, indeed, a grcit number uhosc ainosity 
to gain a more familiar know ledge of successful u riterb, 
IS not so much prompted bj an opinion of their power 
to improve as to delight, and who expect from tlicin 
not arguments against vice, or dissertations on tempe 
ranee or justice, hut fliglits of wit, and sallies of plea- 
santry, or it least, acule remarks, nice distinctions, 
justness^of entiment, and elegance of diction ^ 

Tins ex^cchUion js, indeed, spcpious and probable, 
and jet, such is the fate of all human hopes, that it is 
\cry often frustidtcd, and tliosc who raise admiration bj 
their books, di'^gust hj their company A man of letters 
for the most part spends, jnthc prnacies of study, tliat 
season of life m which the manners nc to he softened 
into ease, and poh«hcd into elegance, and, w hen he lias 
gained 1 now ledge cnougli to be rc&peclcd, lias neglected 
the minuter acts bv which he nnglit ha\c pleased 
When he^enters life, if liu temper be soft and timorous, 
he IS diffident and bashful, from the knowledge of his 
defects , or if lie w as born with spirit and resolution, he 
IS ferocious and arrogant, from the consciousness of his 
ment he is cither cha^ipatcd by the awe of companj, 
and unable to recollect Ins reading and arrange his argu 
menb , or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in opposition, 
and tenacious in defence, disabled by his own violence, 
and confused by his haste to tiiumph 

The graces of writing and convcisation arc of dif 
ferent kinds, and though he who excels in one might 
have been with opportunities and application equally 
successful m tlie other, yet as many please by extern 
porary talk though utterly unacquainted with the more 
accurate method, and more laboured beauties, winch 

composition 
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composition requires ; so it is very possible that men, 
ivhoily accustomed to works of study, may be wUiout 
that readiness of conception, and affluence of language, 
always necessary to colloquial entertainment They 
may want addicss to watch the hints which conversa- 
tion offers for tlie display of their particular attam- 
ments, or they may be so much unfurnished witli mat- 
tei on common subjects, that discourse not professedly 
literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, 
without admitting tlieir conceptions to mi\ in the 
cii'culation. 

A transition from an author''s book to his conversa- 
tion, IS too often like an entrance into a large city, 
after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see nothing 
but spires of temples and tuirets of palaces, and ima- 
gine It the residence of splendour, giundeur, and mag- 
nificence , but, when we have passed the gates, w e find 
it perplexed with narrow' passages, disgraced with des- 
picable cottages, embarrassed with obstructions, and 
clouded with smoke. 
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XuMB IS Tulsday, iUo_y 8, 1750 


Bt guando ubenor tt/ion/m copta* Quanda 
Myor axanttce patiiit ttnu$^ Alca gvando 
- JIos ammot* Ju^ 

\\ bat age to large a crop of Mces bore 
Or when was a\ance extended more? 

M hen were the dice with more profusion thrown? 

Drydes 

'J'lIERE IS no grievance, publick or private, 
of which, since I took upon me the ofiicc of a 
periodical monitor, I have received so many, or so 
earnest complaints, as of tlic predominance of pla) , 
of a fatal passion for cards and dice, which seems to 
have overturned, not on!) the ombition of excellence, 
but the desire of pleasure, to have extinguished tlr 
flames of the lover, as well as of the patriot, and 
threatens, m its fmtiicr progress, to destroy all distinc 
tions, both of rank and sex, to crush all emulation but 
that of fraud, to corrupt all those classes of our people 
whose ancestors have, by their virtue, Ibeir industi}, or 
their parsimony, given them the power of living in ex 
travagance, idlcnes*;, and vice, and to leave them with 
out knowledge, but of the modish games, and without 
wishes, but for lucky hands 

I have found, by long experience, that there arc few 
enterprises so hopeless as contests with tlio fashion, m 

w Inch 
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%vhicli the opponents arc not only made confident by 
then numbcis, and stiong liy their union, but aie 
hardened by contempt of then antagonist, whom they 
always look upon as a retch of low notions, contracted 
views, mean conversation, and nariow fortune, nho 
envies the elevations nhich he cannot reach, nho nould 
gladly imbittcr the happiness nhich his inelegance or 
indigence deny him to partake, and nho has no other 
end in his advice than to revenge his on n mortification 
by hindeiing those whom their biith and taste have 
set above him, from the enjoyment of their superiontj', 
and bringing them down to a lev cl with himself 
Though I have never found mjself much affected 
by this formidable censuic, which I have incurred often 
enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet I shall, 
in some mcasuie, obviate it on this occasion, by offering 
very little in my own name, eithei of ai gument or in- 
treaty, since those who suftci by this gencial infatuation 
may be supposed best able to relate its effects. 

SIR, 

^J^^HERE seems to be so little knowledge left in 
the woild, and so little of that reflection piactised 
by which knowledge is to be gained, that I am m 
doubt, whether I shall be undei stood, when I com- 
plain of want of oppoitumty for thinking; or whether 
a condemnation, which at present seems irreveisible, to 
perpetual ignorance, will raise any compassion, eitlier 
in you, or your readers : yet I wall venture to lay my 
state before you, because I believe it is natmal 
to most minds, to take some pleasliie in complain- 
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ing of evils, of whidi they have no reason to be 
ashamed 

I am Uie daughter of a man of great fortime uhosc 
cliflidcncc of mankind, and, perhaps the pleasure of 
continual ac^umulution, incline liim to rt^i It upon Ins 
own estate, and to educate his children in his own 
Iiou«c where I was bred, if not wiUi the most hnlli int 
examples of virtue before my C)Cs at least remote 
enough from anj incitements to vice, and wanting 
neither Icisiire nor books, nor the acquaintance of ‘^omt 
persons of learning in the neighbourhood, I rndeav 0 jred 
to acquire such knowledge as might most recommend 
me to esteem, and thought in3«clf able to support n 
conversation upon most of tlic subject*, which mv sex 
and condition made it proper for me to understand 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
my maid told me, a very fine face and elegant shape 
end with all these advantages had been seventeen 
montlis the reigning toast for twelve miles round, 
and never came to the monthly osscmblv, but I Iieard 
llic old ladies that sat by wishing tliat U vvght end 
and tlieir daughters criticising my an, my features, or 
my dress 

You know Mr Rambler, Uiat ambition is natural 
to youth, and cunosit) to understanding and therefore 
will hear, witliout wonder, that I was desirous to ex- 
tend my victoncs over tliosc who might give more 
honour to the conqueror, and that I found in a 
country life a continual repetition of the same plea- 
sures, which'was'not sufiicientto fill up the mind for 
the’prcscnt, or raise any expectations of the future, 
and I will confess to jou, that I was impatient for a 

VoL IV H sight 
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sight of the toun, and filled iiiy thoughts iMth tlie 
discoveries \\hicli I should make, the tnumplis tiiat I 
should obtain, and the piaiscs that I should receive 
At last the time came. Aly aunt, \\ hose husband 
has a scat in paihamcnt, and a place at couit, buiicd 
her only child, and sent for me to supply the loss. 
The hope that I should so far insinuate myself into 
their favoui, as to obtain a considciablc augrncntalion 
of my fortune, procured me every convenience for my 
departure, nith great expedition , and I could not, 
admidst all my transports, forbcai some indignation to 
see Avitli ^^hat leadincss tlic natural guardians of my 
Mrtue sold me to a state, which they tliouglit more 
hazaidous than it ically was, as soon as a new accession 
of fortune glitteied in tlicir c}cs. 

Tliiec days I was upon the road, and on the fourth 
moining my heart danced at the sight of London 1 
was set down at my aunts, and cnteied upon the scene 
of action I expected now', fiom the age and cxjicri- 
cnce of my aunt, some prudential lessons; but, aftci tlic 
first civilities and fiist teais were ovci, was told what 
pity it was to have kept so line a giil so long in the 
countiy, foi the people who did not begin }Oiing, 
seldom dealt thcii^caids liandsomcly, or pla 3 ed tlicm 
tolerably 

Young pel sons aie commonly inclined to slight the 
lemaiks and counsels of their cldcis I smiled, pei-* 
haps, with too much contempt, and was upon the 
point of telling hei that my time had not been past in 
such tiivial attainments But I soon found thattliin£is 
are to be estimated, not by tlie importance of their 
effects, but tlie frequency of then use. 


A few 
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A few days after, in) aunt gave me nolice, tint some 
compan}, wlntli she had been sixueeJvSin collecting 
Mastomcetlhatcvcmng and she expected a finer as 
scmbly than had been seen ull the uinter Slie expressed 
this in the jargon of a gdmcstci, and, when I asked an 
explication of licr terms of art, vrorideled where I had 
lived I had already found my aunt so incapable of 
nny rational conclusion and So ignorant of ever) thing, 
whctlier gicat or little, lliat I Ind lost all regard to her 
opinion, and dressed mj self with great expectations of 
an opportunity to display my charms among hvals, 
whose competition would not dishonour me Tlie com 
pany came in, and after the cursor) compliments ol 
salutation alike easy to the lowest and the highest un 
dtrstanding, wlnt was tlie result" The baids were 
broke open, the parties were formed, the whole night 
passed ih a game, upon which tiie voung arid dfd 
were equally cmplojcd, nor was I able to attract ail 
b)e or gain an car, but being compelled to pld) 
without skill, I perpetually embarrassed niy partnei, 
and soon perceived the contcihpt of the whole table 
gathenng upon me 

I cannot but suspect, Sir, tliatthis odious fashion is 
produced b) a conspiracy of the old, the ugl), ahd the 
Ignorant, "'igainst the young and beautiful the VMttv 
and the gay, as a contrivance to level all distinctions 
of halure and of art, to confound the world m a chaos 
of folly, to take from* tho e v\ho could outshine them 
hll the advantages of mind and body, to withhold 
)obth from its natural plcasuics, ^ depiive wit of it^ 
influence, and beauty of its charms, to hx those hearts 
upon money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, 
“ ' K J to 
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to sink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it 
no othei hopes or fears, but those of robbing, and 
being robbed. 

Be pleased, Sir, to infoim those of iny sox uho have 
minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if they will 
unite in vindication of their pleasuics and their preio- 
gatives, they may fix a time, at which caids shall cease 
to be in fashion, or be left only to those who have nei- 
ther beauty to be loved, nor spiiit to be feaicd , neither 
knowledge to teach, nor modesty to leain, and who, 
having passed then youth in vice, aie justly condemned 
to spend their age in folly 

' I am, SIR, &c. 

Cleora 


SIR, 

’^TEXATION uill burst my heart, if I do not give 
it vent As you publish a paper, I insist upon it 
that you insert this in your next, as ever you hope.Tor 
the kindness and encouragement of any woman of taste, 
spirit, and viitue. I would ha\c^ it published to the 
world, how deserving wives aie used by impeiious cox- . 
combs, that hencefoi th no woman may many who has 
not the patience of Giizzcl. Nay, if even Gnzzel 
had been maiiied to a gamester, her temper uould 
never ha-ve held out A wretch that loses his good- 
humour and humanity along with his money, and will 
not allow enoiio;!! fiom his ow'ii extravac-ancies to 
suppoit a woman of fashion in the necessaiy amuse- 
ments of life' Why does not he employ his wise head 
to make a figuie m pailiament, laise an estate, and get 

a title } 
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n titled Tint ^\ould be filter for the m'lstcr of 
family, than rattling a nois} dice boK , and tin n he 
might indulge his ^ufe in a feu slight expenses and 
clc^nt diveisions * * 

What if r uas unfortunate at Brag’ — slionid he not 
have staid to see hou luck uould turn anotlicr lime’ 
Instead of that, uhat docs lie do, but jneks a quarrel,^ 
npbraidsinevMllilossofbeautj,abuscsmj acquaintance, 
ndiculcs) m) pla^ , and insults m3 iindcratanding , ‘5^3 «, 
forsooth, that uomcn have not heads enough lo play 
uith any thing but dolls, and that they shouhl be' cm 
ployed in tilings proportionable to their understanding 
keep at home, and mind family afiairs ^ ‘ 

I do sta) nt home, Sir, and all the u orld Inou s T 'am 
at home every Sunday I Invc 'Ind six 'routs tins 
uintcr, and sent out tcn^packs of cardi in invitations to 
private parties As for managemdnt I am 'sure lid 
cannot call me cxtnvagailt, 6r say 1 do not mind my 
family The children ‘arc out at nurse in villages as' 
cheap as any two little bnts can be kepi, nor have I 
ev cr seen them since so he has no trouble about tlicm ^ 
Ihe servants live at board wages ’ My oun dinners 
come from the Thatch d House, and I Inv c never paid 
a penny for an^ thing I have bought since I w as mamed 
As for play I do think I may, indeed, indulge in that, 
now I am my oun mistress Papa made me a drudge 
at whist till I was tired of it , and, far from wanting a 
head, Mr Hoyle, when he had not given nit above 
forty lessons, said I was one of his best scholars I 
thought then with myself, that, if once I uas at liberty, 
I uould leave play, and take to reading romances, 
things so forbidden at our house, and so railed at, that 
II 3 It 
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)t wtib iinpobbiblc nol to fancy them vciy chnrnnn^ 
Most unio! tunatoly, to save me fiom absolute uncluli- 
fulness, just as I ^\as marnctl, came dear Biag into 
fasliion, and c\er since it has been the joy of ni} life; 
so easy, so chcci fill and caieless, ^o \oid of tliought, and 
so genteel! Wlio can help lo\ing it^ Yet tlic perfi- 
dious thing has used me very ill of IXc, and to-morrow 
I should liave changed it foi Earo But, oh * this de- 
testable to-morrou, a thing always c\ peeled and never 
found Widim these lew hours mu^t I be'diaiigcd 
into the cQuntiy. The vv retell, Sii, left me in a fit, 
which his threatenings had occasioned, and unineici- 
I fully ordered a post-chaise Stay I cannot, for money 
I have none, and cicdit I cannot get But I will 
make the monkey plav with me at picqiiet upon ttic 
load foi all I want I am almost sme to beat him, and 
his debts of hunoui Ilnouhewill pay Tlien who 
can tell but I may still come back and conquer lady 
Packei ^ Sir, you need not print tins last scheme, and, 
upon second thoughts, you may. Oh, distraction ! 
the post chaise is at the door. Sir, publish what you 
w/ill, only let it be piinled without a name. 
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Numb '16 Saturday, 12, 1750 


j 1 <i 

Mullu dicendt copia torrent, 

I ^t stia mortifera est facundta - Ju\ 

Some who the depths of cloquencu hose found, 

In that unnaMgable stream were drownd Dhtdei, 

SIR, ' 

TAM the modest young man whom j out fat cured 
with your advice, in a late paper, and, ns I am very 
far from suspecting that yoti foresan the numberless 
mconvcnienoios which I hate, by following if, brought 
upon myself, I' w ill lay roy condiuon open before you, 
forjou 'cem bound to CNtncatc me from theporplexi 
tics in which your counsel, however innocent m tho 
intention, has contributed to involve me 1 
lou told me, las you thought, to my comfort, tliat 
a writer might easily find moans of introducing his 
genius to the world, for tlio prases of England Mere 
open This I have non fatally ctpcncnccd, tlie press 

IS, indeed, open 1 1' 1 1' , 

I '11(1 , 

■ dctcepsvi Axernt j 

I 2Soctes atqut dits yattt alnjanuaDiUj , ^ ViRO ^ 

The gates of hell are open night hnd day ' ^ 

Smooth the descent and easy is the way c Drtdei,, 

i i i > ' ' n hi 1 , 

The means of doing hurt to oursfelvcs arc a 1 ua}a 
^thand i I' immediately sent to a printer, and con-i 
‘1 II 4 traded 
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tiactcd nith him for an impics'ioii ofbcvcral thousands 
of m}- painjdilct 'While it \\a>?at tlie press, 1 Mas sel- 
dom absent ‘fiorn tiie pnnting-house, and continually 
uigcd the MOikmen to haste, by solicitations, promises, 
and iCMauls Fiom tne day all othci pleasures Mere 
excluded, by the delighlul empknment of conccling 
the sheets, and fiom the night, slcc[) gcncially uas 
lianifehed, by anticipations of the liappincss mIiicIi every 
hour Mas bunging ntaici. 

At la'^t the time of publication ajipioachcd, and 
my hcait beat Mith the laptuies of an authoi I uas 
above all lutlc piccaiition^, and, in defiance of envy 
or of ciiticism set- my name upon the title, Mithout 
sufricierttlyiconsideiing, that uhat has once passed the 
press IS iiiciocdble, and that though the printing- 
house > may f propcily be compaicd to the infemal 
legions, for the facility of its cntiancc, and the 
difficulty Mith Minch authors return fiom it; yet there 
IS this diffcicncc that a gicat genius can nc\cr return 
to his'foinicr state, by a happy draught of the Maters 
of oblivion ^ . 


I am iiOM^, Till Ramblei, knoMiv to be an author, 
and ' am condemned, > in cversibly condemned, to all 
the miseijcs of high icputation The first moining 
after publication my fiicnds assembled about me, I 
piesented each, as is usual, Mith a copy of my book. 
They'fooked into the fust pages, bul'Mcic hindeied, 
by then admiration,, .from leading fuithei The first 


pages,, aie, indeed^ vei} eUbpiato. Some passages 
they pailiciilaily duelt upon, as moie eminently 
beautital / than !‘the rest', >and some > delicate strokes, 
and secret ' elegancies, I pointed out to them,' Minch 
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had escaped their ob emtion I then bc""cd of them 
to forbear thur coinpluntots, nnd invited them, I could 
do no less, to dne with me nt n tivcni \flcr dinner, 
tlic book was resumed , but their pni«es vers often 
so much ovcqvoucrcd iin modest} tint I was forced 
to put about tiic nnd lud oUen no nicnn> of ic 
pressing the cHinours of their ndmimtion but b^ 
Ihundcnng to the draucr for nit^thtr IhjHIc i 

Is.cxt morning another set of mj ncquaintincc con 
gratulatrd mejupon m) pcrfoniinncc witli such ini* 
porlunitv of pnii e, that 1 pas ogim forced to obviate 
thur avihlies b\ a treat (^n the thin), dn^ I lind^ct 
a greater number of npplamUr to put to 'lienee in 
the 'nmc manner, nnd lon the fourth, ilio c whom I 
iiad cntcrtninrd the first day came again, hiving m 
tlic perusal of the rein nqing part of the l>ook dis 
coveredso mnnv forciblc'cnUnccs and inastcrK touches, 
that It was impossible for me to bear the n petition of 
tlcir commendations I therefore pcmmdcti, them 
once more to adjourn ftpi the tnvcm, nnd chiisc 'omc 
other subject on whicli I might 'hare in Uicir con- 
■vcrsalion ^ Hut it was not in their power to withhold 
tlicir attention from my performance wlneli had so 
entirely taken po'scssiuii of tlicir minds ih it no en- 
treaties of nunc could change their topick, nnd I was 
obliged to stifle, with claret, that pi use which ncitlicr 
my modesty could lander, nor iny uneasiness repress 
The whole week uis thus spent in a kind of hlcrnry 
revel, and I h ivc now found that nothing is so expen 
sue as great abilities, unless there is joined with 
Oiein an insatiable eagerness of praise, for to escape 

from 
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■v\orl{s; ,ancl it is apparent .that thcie arc many .prints 
now sold in the shops, of men whom you cannot suspect 
of sitting for that puipdise, and whose likenesses must 
have been ceitainly stolen nhen their names made their 
faces vendible. These considerations at first put me on 
my guaid, and I have, indeed, found sulBcient leason 
foi piy cdiuion, for I have dis'covered .many people ex- 
amining my countenance, with a cuiiosity that shoved 
their intention to diaw it , 1 immediately left the house, 
but find fhe same behaviour in another ■ - ; 

3 ,-Otheis> may be. pci scouted,, but; I am haunted; I 
havAigood leasomto b'elievc.'that iclcyen painteis aie 
now^dogging’me, foi tliey know that he, who can get my 
fa(ce. first will make'dns fOitune ! I often ■ change my 
wig, and weai my hat over my e}es, by which I hope 
sornenhat ,to confound them , foi ,youf know it is not 
fajn to' sell my face •.without admitting. me to shaie^ 
tlie profit; , . , . ; < . • > 

> ' I am, however, not so much in pam foi my face as 
foi .myjpapeis, which I daic ncithei cany ivith me nor 
leijve behind ) I have, indeed, 'taken some measuies 
foi their' piescivation,' having put them m an non 
chest, and, fixed a padlock upon my closet. , I change’ 
my lodgings five tunes a week, and-ahvays remove at 
the dead rof, night . • ‘ ' ^ 

, Thus I live, im consequence of having, given too 
gicat proofs of a predominant genius, in the solitude 
of a hei mil, v ith the anxiety of a misei , and the cau- 
tion ( of an outlaw, afiaid to show'^my face, lest it 
should be copied, afiaid.to speak, lest I should injuie 
my charactei , and to viite, lest my^moilcspondents 
should publish my letteis,, alw_a}S uneasy, lest mysei- 
< 'L vants 
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vants should steal my papers for the sake of money, or 
my friends for that of the public! This it is to soar 
abo\e the rest c^f mankind, and tins representation I 
lay before you tliat I may be inforaiccl how to divest 
myself of the laurels which arc so cumbersome to the 
wearer, and descend to tlie enjoyment of that quiet, 
from whicli I bnd a wiitcr of the tirst class so fatally 
debarred 

■Ml5FLtUS.<‘ 
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1 3Ie non oraaila certum, 

Sed mors ccrta facit LucA^^ 

Let those -weak iminds) who liv6 in doubt and fdar. 

To juggling priests for oracles repair. 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, 

hly fixt, my certain soul, from doubt has freed. Home. 

Is recorded of sotae eastern monarch, that he kept 
officer m his house, whose employment it was 
to remind him of his mortality, by calling out every 
morning, at a stated hour. Remember, pi'ince, that thou 
shalt die ' And the contemplatioh of the fiailness and 
uncertainty of our present state appeared of so much 
importance to Solon of Athens, that he left this 
precept to future ages; Keep thmc eye fuved upon the 
end of life 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that moment^ 
which must put a period to all our schemes, and de- 
prive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of tlie utmost 
efficacy to the just and rational regulation of our lives ^ 
r.or would ever any thing wicked, or often any thing 
absurd, be undertaken or prosecuted by him \^h(]l 
should begin eveiy day with a serious reflection that 
he IS born to die. 

The distmbers of our happiness, in this w'oild, ard 
our desii^s, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all these, 
6 thd 
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the con idcration of mortality is u certain and ade- 
quate remedy Think, sa}5 Tpictctus, frequently on 
poverty, hnniilimcnt, and dcatli, and lliou wilttlicn 
never indulge violent desires, or give up th) heart to 
mean sentiments, */ST//*rrw, «Ti 

Ti>8f , 

Tliat the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just 
observation will caailj be granted, when we reflect, Iiou 
that vclicmcnce of eagerness after the common ohjecls 
of pursuit is kindled in our minds tTc represent to 
ourselves tlie pleasures of some future possession, and 
suffer our thoughts to dwell nttcnlivclj upon it, till it 
lias wholly engrossed tlic imagination, and permits us, 
not to conceive any happiness but its nllainmcnt, or any 
misery but its lo^^s, cvciy otlici satisfaction v Inch the 
bounty of Providence Iit^ scattcicd over lite is ncglcctcil 
os inconsiderable, in compin^on of the great ohjett 
which we Invc pheed before u«, and is tin own from us 
os incumbcnng our aciivii ,or trampled under foot iw 
«-tandmg in our wij 

1 very nnn has experienced how mneh of this ar- 
dour has been remitted when a lurp or tedious sici 
ness has set dcUh befme his cyca Jhc extensive 
influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the pruses 
of admiare, and the attendance ot supplicants, have 
appeared \am and cmplj tilings, when the last hour 
eeemed to be approicliing, and the same nppcainncc 
they V, ould always Iiavc, il the same thought was nl 
wajs predominant "Wo should tiicnlmd the absurdity 
of stretching out our arms incessantly to grasp tint 
which we cannot keep, and wearing out our lives in 
endeavours to add pen turrets to thcifabntk of ambi 
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tion, \\hen the foundation itself is shaking, and tlie 
giound on %\liich it stands is mouldeiing an ay. 

All envy is pioportionate to desne; ne aic uneasy 
at the attainments of another, according as ne think 
our on n happiness nould be advanced by the addition 
of that n hich he n ithholds fi om us, and therefore n hat- 
ever depressf’s immoderate nishe'?, mil at the same time 
set the heart fiee fiom the coriosion of envy, and ex- 
empt us froin that vice which is, above most others, 
toimenting to ourselves, hateful to the woild, and pio- 
ductive of mean aitifices, and soidid pi ojects He that 
considers how soon he must close his life, mil find no- 
thing of so much impoi tance as to close it n ell , and n ill, 
thcrefoie, look with indifleience upon nhatc\ei is use- 
less to that pui pose R'liocvcr reflects fiequently upon 
the unceitamty of Irs omi duiation, will find out, that 
the state of others is not more pcimanent, and that 
nhat can confer nothing on himself very desiiable, 
cannot so much impiove the condition of a lival, as to 
make hun much supeiior to those from -whom he has 
carried the prize, a piizc too mean to deserve a very 
obstinate opposition. 

Even guef, that passion to which the viituous and 
tender mind is paiticulaily subject, mil be obviated 
or alleiiated by the same thoughts. It mil be ob- 
viated, if all the blessings of our condition aie enjoy- 
ed with a constant sense of this unceitain tenuie If 
veiemember, that whatever ve possess is to be in 
oiir hands but a vciy little time, and that the little 
which oui most lively hopes can piomise us, may be 
made less by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not 
much lepine at a loss, of which we cannot Estimate 
5 the 
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the raluc, but of whicb, though we arc not able to IcU 
the least amount, we kno^v, iMtli -ufilcicnt ccrtmnt}, 
the greatest and arc convinced that the greatest is not 
much to be rtgreUed 

Eut, if an} passion has so mncli usurped our under 
standing as not to suffer us to enjoy advanUigCo with 
tlic inodcnlion prescribed b} rca<on, it is not too lute 
to appl} thi 3 rcnicd}, when we find ourscUcs inking 
under sorrow , and inclined to pine for tint w inch is irre 
covcrabl} \ani lied M c lua) Uicn useful!} rcioUc the 
uncertainty of our oi\n condition, and the foil} of 
lamenting tliat from which, if U had staid a little 
longer, we sliould onrsches ln\c been taken aw in 

M lUi regard to the sh'irpcst and most melting sor 
row, that whichanscs from 1110 10*=$ of those whom 
we !m\c loved with tenderness, it mo} be observed, 
that fncndslup between mortals can be conlnctcd on 
no otlicr terms, tlian that one must «omc lime mourn 
for the Olliers death And this gnef will always }icld 
to the survivor one consolation proportionate to his 
afihction for the pain, whatever it be, tlial he him elf 
feels his friend has escaped 

Nor IS fear tlic most overhearing and resistless of 
all our passions less to bctcmpcmtcd h} tins universal 
mcvlicmc of the mmd Hie frequent contemplation 
of death as it sliows tlic vanit} of all human good, 
discovers likcvvi'*c tlic lightness of all terrestrial evil, 
w lm.h certainly can last no longer than the subject upon 
which It acts, and according to the old ob«cnation 
must be shorter, ns it is more violent The most cruel 
calamity w Inch misfortune can produce, must by the 
necessity of nature, be quickly at an end ihc«oul 

Vox. IV I cannot 
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cannot long be held in jirison, but will fly an ay, and 
Ica\e d Iileless body to himnan malice. 

llHhfi]Vc sui liulibna frnnci. 

And soaring mockn the brot en frame below 


The utmost that v.c can threaten to one another is 
that death, nhich, indeed, we may piecipitatc, but 
cannot let aid, and fiom \.hich, theiefore, it cannot 
become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the expense 
of vntue, since lie knows not how small a portion of 
lime he can pin chase, but know 'i, that whether shoit 
01 long, it wall be made less x nluable by the remem- 
brance of the pi ice at whicii it has been obtained He 
13 suic that he destroys his happiness, but is not sure 
that he lengthens his life 

The known shoitncss of life, as it ought to moderate 
0111 passions, \m\) hkew isc, w itli equal pi opriety, coiiti act 
our designs Thcic is not time for the most forcible 
genius, and most active industry, to extend its eflects- 
beyond a ceitain spiieie To pioject the conquest of 
the w Olid, IS the madness of mighty piinces, to hope for 
excellence in every science has been the folly of literary 
heioes, and both liave found at last, that they have 
panted foi a height of eminence denied to humanity, 
and have lost many oppoitunilics-of making themselves 
useful and happy, by a xain ambition of obtaining a 
species of honoui , w hicli the ctci nal law s of Pi ox idence 
have placed beyond the reach of man 

The miscall lages of the great designs of piinces aie 
recorded in the histones of the wodcl, but uic ol little 
use to the balk of mankind, xxho seem xeiy little inte- 

icstccl 
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rested m admonitions again'jt errours uhich they cannot 
commit But the fate of learned ambition is a piopcr 
subject lor e^c^y cbohr to consider, for ^vho has not 
had occasion to regret he dissipation of great abilities 
In a boundless multiplicity of pursuits, to lament the 
sudden de'^ertion of excellent designs upon the offer of 
some other subject made inviting its novcltv and to 
observe the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works left 
unfinished by too great an extension of the plan ^ 

It IS alwajs pleading to observe, how much more oui 
minds can conceive, than oui bodies can perform , }ct 
it IS our duty, while we continue in this complicated 
state, to regulate one part of our composition by some 
regard to the other We arc not to indulge our corpo 
1 eal appetites w ith pleasures that impair our intellcctini 
vigour, nor gratify our minds with schemes which we 
know our lues must fail in attempting to execute The 
unceitdlnty of our duration ought at once to set bounds 
to our designs, and add incitements to ounndustrj and 
when we find ourselves inclined cither to immensity in 
our schemes or sluggishness in our endeavours, we 
may either check, or animate oursclvc-, by recollect 
ing, with the father of phjsick, that art tv long^ and 
hje IS sho] t 
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Numb. IS. Saturday, Mai/ \ 9 , 1750. 


IIlic matt e carcnhbns, 

Viiugms vndim iempcrat nviocenSf 
Ncc dotal a ? cgit vn um 
Conjvnx, 11CC inttdo fidit adttUeroi 
Dos csf inagra pat cnium 
Vntits, ct tuduens allaius ton 

Ccrto Jadci e castttas. Hor 4crt 


'Kot tlieic the gniltle^s stcpdame Lnovrs 
The baleful di aught foi oiphans to compose} 

No wife high poition’d rules hei spouse, 

Oi trusts her essenc’d lo\er’s faithless sows 
The lovers there foi dow’^ry claim 
The father’s vii tue, and the spotless fame-, 

Winch dares not bieak'the niiptial tie» rjlA^cis, 


^J^^HERE IS iTO observation more frequently made 
by such as employ themselves m surveying the 
conduct of mankind, than that rnaiiiage, though the 
dictate of natuie, and tlie institution of Piovidence, is 
yet very often the cause of misery, and that those who 
enter into that state can seldom forbear to ex pi ess their 
lepentance, and then envy of those vihom cither chance 
or caution hath withheld from it 

This general unbappineBS has given occasion to many 
sage majciins among tr.e seiiciis, and smart icmaiks 


among 
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among the gay, the moralist and the ■writer pf epigiams 
have equally shown their abilities upon it , some ha\e 
lamented, and some have ridiculed it, but as the 
faculty of -wnling has been chiefly a masculine endow 
ment, the reproach of making the world miserable has 
been always thrown upon the women and the giave 
and the merry have equally thought themselves at 
liberty to conclude either with declaimtory complaints 
or satirical censures of Icmale folly or fid leness, am- 
bition or cruelty, extrava^nce or lust 

Led by such number of examples and incited by 
my share in the common interest, I sometimes ven 
ture to consider tins universal giievance ha\ing en 
deavoured to divest mj heart of all partiality, and 
place myself as a kind of nential being between the 
sexes, whose chmoms being equally vented on both 
sides with all the vehemence of distress all tlie ap- 
parent confidence ot justice and all the indignation 
of injured virtue, seem entitled to equal rcgaid The 
men have, indeed bv then superiority of wuting been 
able to collect the evidence of many ages, and lai e 
prejudices in thcirfavoui by the venerable testimonies 
of philosopliers, htsloriins, and poets, but the picas 
of the ladies appeal to passions of more fo'cible opeia 
tion than the levcrtnce of antiquity It they have 
not so gicat names on ihcir side they have slroHj^ei 
arguments , it i'> Ui little purpo e, tint Socratc'? or 
Tunpidcs, aie pioduced against the sighs of softne s, 
and the tears of beauty I he mogt frigid and ine\o 
iqble jud^c would at Ica^^t stand uspended between 
equal powers, as Luc m was perplexed in the deter 
1 3 mination 
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minalion of the cause, v.licrc the clcilics v.cre on one 
hide, and Cato on the othci - 

But I, w ho have long studied the se\ ci cst and most 
absti acted philosophy, have no\\, in the cool nuituiity 
of life, ai lived at such command ovci m\ passions, 
that I can hcai the \ocitciations of cithei sc\ nitli- 
oiit catching any of the fiic fiom those that utter 
them Eoi I ha\e found, b} long e\i)c‘iicncc, that a 
man Mill sometimes rage at his Mife, mIicu in icahty 
Ins imsticss has otlcnded him, and a lady complain 
of the Cl unity of hci husband, mIicu she has no 
othci enemy than bad cauls I do not suflci m3 self 
to be any longci imposed upon 1)3 oaths on one side, 
01 fits on the othei , nor Mhen the husbaiul hastens to 
the tavein, and the lady ictiics to hc»* closet, arn I al- 
M’a3S confident that tliey aie diivcn by then miseries ; 
since 1 have sometimes icason to believe, that they 
purpose not^ so much to sooth thcii soiioms, as to 
animate then fuiy. But lioiv little credit soever may- 
be given to paiticular accusations, the gcneial ac- 
cumulation of the chaigc shows, Milh too mudi evi- 
deuce, that maiiicd poisons arc not veiy often advanc- 
ed infelicity, and, thciefoic, it may be piopci to exa- 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made their 
way into the vvoikl ’With this purpose, I have ic viewed 
the lives of iry fi lends, who have been least successful 
m connubial contiacts, and attentively considcicd by 
what motives they M-eie incited to man 3-, and by what 
pxinciples they legulated then c^’oice 

One of the fiut of my acquaintances that ic'^olved to 
quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a bacheloi, 

s w as 
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■\\as Prudentius 'i man of slow parts but not ^Mthout 
knowledge or judgment inthmg.> whidi he had leisure 
to consider yadually before bo detenmned them 
"Whenever we met at a tavein, it was his piovince to 
settle the scheme ot out cntertiinmtn , contiact with 
the cook, and inform us when we had called for wine 
to the sum originally proposed This grave considcrer 
fouiidj by deep meditation that a man was no loser by 
marrying early even though he contented huiisclf with 
a less fortune , foi estimating the c\act w 01 th ot annul 
ties, he found that considciin^ *he constant diminution 
of the V due of life, with the piobablc tall ot the intcicat 
of money, it was not worse to iuve ten thousand poundo ^ 
at the age of two and twentj yeirs, than a much iaigcr 
fortune at thnty, foi many opportunities says he occur 
of improving money, which it a man misses, he may 
not afterwards recover 

Full of these rcdections, he throw his eyes about 
bun, not in seaich ot beauty or elegance, dignity or 
understanding but of a woman v\ith ten tlioiaand 
pounds Such a woman in a weilthy pait ot the 
kingdom, it was not veiy ddticult to tmd and bv irt- 
ful management with hci father whose ambition was 
to make ins diughter a gemiewoman my friend got 
her, as he boasted to us m confidence two days after 
Ins marriage for a settlement ot oevcntv tliree pounds 
a yeai less than bpi fortune mi Ju have claimed and 
less than he would him<=ielt have given if the fools had 
been but wise enough to delay the ba^ain 

Ihus at once delighted with the supeiionty of his 
paits and the augrpentation ot his foitune, he car icd 
1 4 luria 
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Fuiiato his o\mi house, in nlnch he nc\ci aflcruaub 
enjoyed one houi of happiness. Foi Furhi A\as a Miclch 
of mean intellects, \ lolenL jiassions, a sti ong \ oice, and 
lou education, without any sense of happiness but that 
which consisted in eating and counting money Fuiia 
was a scold They agiced in the dcsiic of wealth, but 
with this diftercnce, that Prudentius was for growing 
iich by gain, Fuiia by pai simony. Piiidcntius would 
venture his money with chances very much in his fa- 
vour, but Furia very wisely obsciving, that what they 
had w as, w-hile tlicy hao it, their oxi lu thought all ti afiick 
too gicat a hazaid, and w’as for putting it out at low 
interest, upon good seciuity Piudentius ventured, 
howevei, to insure a ship at a very unreasonable puce, 
but happening to lose his money, was so tormented w illi 
the clamours of his wife, that he never durst tiy a 
second experiment He has now giovelled seven and 
foity ycais undei I'uiia's direction, who ncNcr once 
mentioned him, since ins bad luck, by any other name 
than that of the iiisui cr. 

The next that manicd fiom our society was FIo- 
rentius He happened to see Zephyietta m a chariot 
at a horse-race, danced with liei at night, was con- 
fiiincd in his first aidour, waited on hci next morning, 
and declared himself her lovei Floientius had not 
knowledge enough of the w'oild, to distinguish be- 
tween the flutter of coquetry, and the spiightliness of 
wit, or bctw'een the smile of alluiement, and that of 
cheerfulness He was soon awaked from Ins raptuio, 
by conviction that Ins pleasuic w'as but the plcasuic of 
a day. Zephyretta had in foui and twenty hours spent 

her 
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her stock of repartee, gone round the circle of her 
airs and had notning lemaining for him but childish 
insipidity, or for herself, but the practice of the same 
artifices upon nc\\ men 

Mchssus was a man of parts capable of enjoying 
and of improving life He had passed through the 
various scenes of gajety nith that indiffcience and pos 
session of himself natural to men nho have something 
higher and nobler in their prospect Retinng to spend 
the summer in a village little frequented he happened 
to lodge in the same house with lanthe, and nasun- 
a\oidably drann to some acquaintance, \ihich her \ut 
and politeness soon invited him to improve Having 
no opportunity of any other company, they ivere always 
together and as they owed their pleasures to each 
other, they began to forget that any pleasure was 
enjoyed betore their meeting Mehssus from being 
dehglited with her company, quit! ly began to be un- 
easy 111 her absence and being sufticiently convinced of 
the force of her understanding and finding as he ima- 
gined, such a comfoimity of temper as declared them 
formed for each othci, iddiesscd iier as a lover after 
no very long courtship obtained her for his wife, and 
brought her neat winter to to \n in tiiumph 

Now began then infelieitv Alelissus had only 
seen her in one scene, where there was no variety of 
objects to pioducc the proper excitements to contrary 
desires They had both loved solitude and reflection, 
where there was nothing but solitude and reflection to 
be loved, but when they came into publick life, 
J^anthe dis^oi ci ed tho«c pa^^sions w hich accident rather 

til an 
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than hypociisy had hitherto concealed Siic 
indeed, not without the powei of thinLmr-, hut was 
w’holly witliout the cxeition ot that j)Owei when either 
gaycty or bplciidoin I)la3('d on iua iinanination She 
was e\pcnsi\c in hei dlvcl^lons, \diea.cnl in her 
passions, insaliale of pleaMiie, hoac' crd."rj;(‘ious toiler 
leputation, and eagei of apphiu^c, by whomsoever it 
might be given. Thi-^ was the w»lc which Mch'-sus the 
philosopher found in hi^ietncmcnt, and fiom whom he 
expected an associate in Ins • tudiC' and an assistant to 
his viitues 

PiObapiiiS, upon the death of his \onngci brother, 
that the lamilv nii"ht not he extinct, married his 
housekeeper, and has eve. sjurc been com|)laintng to 
his fi lends that mean notion', aic instilled into Ins 
chilf'icn, that he is ashamed to sit at his own table, and 
that his house is uneasy to Inm for want of suitable 
companions 

Avaio, mastci of a vciy huge estate, took a woman 
of bad icpuUtion, iccommcndcd to him by a iich 
uncle, who made that maiiiagcthc condition on which 
he should be his hen Avaio now wonders to pei- 
ccivc his own foitimc, his wile's and Ins uncles, insni- 
ficicnt to give him that happiness which is to' be found 
only with a woman of viitue 

I intend to tieatin moic papcis on tins impori.mt 
aiticlc of life, and sliall, theiefoic, make no icllcclion 
upon these histoilcs, except that all whom I have men-' 
tiored laiicd to obtain happiness, foi want of considci- 
ing that maiiiagc is the stiictcst lie of pcipetual fiicnd 
ship, that theic can be no fiicndship v.ilhout conh- 

dcncc,. 
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dence, and no confidence vvithout integrity , and that 
he must expect to he wretched, who pays to beauty, 
ncbeo 01 politeness, that regard wluch only virtue and 
piety can clam 


Numb 19 Tuesdai, il/oj/ 22, 1750 


Duvi te cavtidtcvm dim te modo rhctora Jl'igts 
Et non dccenns Tdure gaid esse vein 
Peleob ^ Prumi transit tel N«stons atnSf 
Lt serum fueraljam Ubt destneie 
Eja age rumpe moras quo te sptetabmus iisque"^ 

Dum quid sis dubitas jam poles esse nxhil 51 vbt 

To rhctonck now -ind now to law inclmd 
tinccrtain where to fix thy changing mind 
Old Pnani s age or Nestot s may be out 
And thou O Taurus ' still go on in doubt 
Come then how long such wavenug shall we see ? 

7hou ma) st doubt on thou now const nothing be 

r Lewis 


JT IS never without very melancholy reflections tliat 
we can observe the misconduct, or miscarnage, of 
tho'ic men who seem, by the force ot understanding 
iir c tent of 1 now ledge, exempted from tlie general 

frailties 
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frailties of human natuic, and piivilcgcd from tlie 
common infelicities of life Though the ^^orld is 
crowded with scenes of calamity', we look upon the 
genei al mass of w rctcherlness w ith vci^ little legaid, 
and fix oui ejes upon the state of paitictilai persons, 
whom the eminence of then qualities marks out irom 
the multitude, as in leading an account of a bailie, 
W’c seldom reflect on thevulgai heaps of slaughtei, but 
follow' the hcio with oui whole attention, through all 
the Veil leties of his fortune, without a thought of the 
thousands that aie falling lound him. 

V, ith the same kind of anxious veneration I ha\ c 
for many \ea \3 been malmg obsei\ations on the life 
of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
luue, fiom his fust appeal ance in the world, feared 
foi the quickness of his discernment, and admiied for 
the multiplicity of his attainments, but whose progress 
m life, and usefulness to mankind, lias been hindered 
by the supeifluity of his knowledge, and the celeiity 
of his mind 

Polyphilus was remaikable, at the school, for sur- 
passing all his companions, without any Msible appli- 
cation, and at the univeisity was distinguished equally 
ior his successful pi ogress as well thiough the thorny 
mazes of science, as the flowery path ot politer lileia- 
tuic, without any stud confinement to hours of study, 
01 lemaikable foibcarance of the common amusements 
of }oang men 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
usually chuse then profession, and pi epare to entci into 
a public cliavactei, cvciy academical eye was fixed 

upon 
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upon him , all >\erc cunous to inquire what this uni- 
versal genius would hx upon for the employment of 
his life, and no doubt was made but that he would 
leave all his contemporaries behind him, and mount to 
tlie highest honours of tliat class in which he should 
mlist himself, without those dchvs and pauses which 
must be endured by meaner bilitics 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or assum- 
ing had been sufficiently cncoumged, by uninterrupted 
succe'js, to place great confidence in his own parts , and 
was not below Ins companions in the indulgence of his 
hope^, and expectations of the astonishment with w Inch 
theworld would be struck, when first Ins lustre ‘should 
break out upon it, nor could he foibcai (for whom 
does not constant flattery intoxicate ) lo^Join some 
times in the mirth of Ins friends, at the sudden di«ap 
pcaranceof those, who, liaving shone awhile, and drawn 
the eyes of the publicl upon their feeble radiance, were 
now doomed to fade away before him 

It IS natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 
tions of the condition which tlio c with whom he con 
verses are striving to attain Polyphilus, in a ramble 
to London, fdl accidentally among tlic physicians and 
was so much pleased with the prospect of turning phi 
losophy to profit ind so highly delighted with a new 
theory of fevers which darted into Ins iinigination^ 
and which, after having considered it a few liours, he 
found himself able to maintain against all llie advocates 
foi the ancient system, that he icsolvcd to apply him 
self to anatomy botany, and chcnnstiv, ami to leave 
no part nneonquered, either of the animal, mineral, or 
vegetable hngdoins 


He 
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Ilctbcicforc lead anlhois, (on‘‘lrnLtcd ‘systems, and 
tried e\peiiinents ; but, unhappily, ns he v,as goin^ 

. to sec a new plant in flonci at Ciiolsca, he met, in 
ciossirto: Wcstmiii'^iei to take nater, the cliancflloi’s 
coach ; he had the curiosily to follou him into the 
hall, \^hclc a icmaikable cause liapjiencd to he tried, 
and found himself able to produce so many aigu- 
ments, which the lauycis had omitted on both "^ides, 
that he dctci mined to quit physic foi a piofcssion in 
which he found it would be so to excel, and 
which piomiscd higliei honours, and Iv.igci piolits, 
without melancholy attendance upon nn-fiy, inran 
submission to pccMshncbS, and continual inlciruplion 
of rest and pleasuie 

He immediately took chnmhcis in the Temple, 
bought a common-place hooiv, and cnuhni'd iiim'^clf 
for some months to the pciiisal ol llic slniutcs } car- 
books, pleading's, and icpoit'-, he was a conotanU, 
hearer of the couits. and liegnu to put eases witli ica- 
sonablc accuiacy. But he soon clFcoxcicd, by con^i- 
denng the foilune oflac.ycis, that p’cfcrmciit was not 
to be got by acuteness, learning, and eloquence. He 
was peiplexed by the absuidities of attorneys, and mis- 
repiesentations made by his clients of then ow n caiisc=, 
by the useless anxiety of one, and the incessant impoi- 
tunity of aiiothci , he began to icpcnt of having 
devoted himsell to a study, which was "o nauou m its 
comprehension that it could nev ci cai i y his name to 
any other countiy, and thought it unwoithv of a man 
of parts to sell his life only for money The baiicnness 
of his fellow -students foiced him gencially into other 
company at his houis of entei tainmcnt, and among 
13 the 
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the varieties of conversation tluough vvIhlIiIiis ciinosity 
avas daily vvanderni", be, by chance, mingled at a 
tavern with some intelligent officers of the army A 
man of letters was easily dazzled with tlic of 

^ their appearance, and softened into f kindness by tlie 
politeness of their address, he, thcr'cfoic, cultivated 
this new acquaintance, and whed h'' saw how icadily 
they found in everj place admission and regard and 
how familiarly they mingled witli cverv rank and Order 
of men, he bc^an to feel his heart btat for military 
honours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
university should make him so lon^ insensible of that 
ambition, v Inch ha^ fired o many hearts in every 
age, and negligent of that calling winch is, above 
all others, universally and invanabl} illustnous, and 
which gives, even to the extenor appearance of its 
professors, a dignity and Uccdom unlnown to the rc«t 
of mankind 

These favourable imprc sions were made still deeper 
bj his conversation witli ladies avhost regard for 
soldiers he could not observe, without wishing himself 
one of that inppy fiatcmit), to wlnrii the female 
world seem to have devoted their charms and their 
kindness The love of knowledge which was still his 
predominant inclination, was gratified b} the recital of 
adventures, and accounts of foicigri countries, and 
therefore he concluded tl^at there was no waj of life 
m which all his views could so completely conccntie 
as in that of a soldier In the ert ot war he thought 
It not difficult to excel, iiaving observed Ins new 

friends 
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friends not very much vciscd m the piinciples of 
tacticks or foi dfication ; lie therefore studied all the 
military uriteis both ancient and modem, and, in a 
shoit time, could tell hou to liavc gained every rc- 
maikdble battle that has been lost from the beginning 
of theivorld. He often shoved at table ho v Alex- 
ander should have been checked in his conquests, 
Tvhat was the fatal errour at Pharsaha, how Chailcs of 
Sweden might have escaped his lum at Pulto’.a, and 
iMarlborough might have been made to lepent his 
temeiity at Blenheim He entienched armies upon 
paper so that no superioiity of nuiT'beis could forco 
them, and modelled in clay many impi egnable foi ti esses, 
onw'hich all the present ails of attack would be ex- 
hausted witliout effect 

Polyphilus, m a shoit time, obtained a commission; 
hut before he could rub oft the solemnity of a scholar, 
and gain the tiue air of military vivacity, a war was 
declared, and foices sent to the continent Heie 
Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone would 
not make a soldier , for being much accustomed to 
think, he let the sense of dangci sink into his mind, and 
felt at the appioach of any action, that teirour which a 
sentence of death would have brought upon him. 

' He saw that instead of conquering their feais, the 
endeavour of his gay ft lends was only to escape them ; 
hut his philosophy chained his mind to Jts object, and 
rather loaded him with shackles than furnished him 
^vith aims. He, however, suppiessed his miseiy in 
silence, and passed thiough the campaign with ho- 
‘ noui\ 
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Hour, but found liimsclf uHcrlj unable to support 
anotlicr 

He tlien bad recourse again to bis boobs, and con 
tinucd to range from one studj to nnodicr As I 
usually rasit him once a niontl', and am admitted to 
him ivitnout previous notice, I have found bun viitiun 
this last half } ear, deciphering the ChinC'e language, 
making a farce, collecting a vocabularj of the oh oletc 
tenns of the English law, vvriting an inquiry conccnuiig 
the ancient Connthianbmss, and fonning incit sclicinc 
of the V mations of tlie neetlle 

Thus Is this powerful genius, which might have c\- 
tended the sphere of anj science, oi benefited the w orld 
in any profc'sion, dissipated in a boundless vaiicty 
without profit to others or liimscli ' He inakcs sudden 
irruptions into tlie regions of knowledge, and «ccs all 
obstacles give w ay before bun, but he ntier .tiijs long 
enough to complete his conquest, to cst iblnli laws, or 
bnng away the spoils 

Such 13 often the folly of men whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms soeisv, 
that thc> have no 'cnsc of the value of the acriuisitioii , 
the) are qualified to make such speed) progress in 
learning that they tluiik thcinsclvcs at hbert) to loitei 
111 the w a), and by turning aside after ever) new object, 
lose the rice, like Atalanta, to slow ci competitor , who 
press diligentl) fonvard, and whose force is diiccted to 
a single point 

I have often thought those happ) that have been 
fixed, fiom the firstdawn of thought, in a detcimina 
tion to some state of life, by the choice of one whoso 

VoL IV K authorit) 
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authority may pieclude capiice, and ^Yhose influence 
may piejudicc them in favoui of his opinion. The 
gcneial precept of consulting the genius is of little use, 
unless \vc are told how the genius can be knonn If it 
is to be discoveied only b}' expciiment, life mil be lost 
before the resolution can be tixed ^ if any other indica- 
tions are to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early 
discerned At least; if to miscany in an attempt be 
pi oof of having mistaken the diiection of the genius, 
men appear not less frequently deceived with legaidto 
themselves than to otheis; and therefore no one has 
much reason to complain that his life vas planned out 
by his fi lends, or to be confident tliat he should have 
had cither more honoui or happiness, by being aban- 
doned to the chance of his own fancy/ 

It was said of the learned bishop Sandcison, tliat 
■uhen he vas" prcpaiing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and i ejected so often, that, at the time of read- 
ing, he w as often foi ced to produce, not \\ hat v as best, 
but what happened to be at hand This uill be the 
state of e\ery man, who, in the choice of his employ- 
ment, balances all the aiguments on every side ; the 
complication is so intiicate, the motives and objections 
so numeious, ilicie is so much play foi the imagination, 
and so much remains in the powei of others, that reason 
IS forced at last to lest in neutrality, the decision 
devolves into the hands of chance, and aftei a gieat 
part of life spent m inquii les which can nevei be resolv- 
ed, the rest must often pass m repenting the unnecessaiy 
delay, and can be useful to feiv othci pm poses than to 
warn otheis against the same folly, and to show, that of > 

two 
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tuo states of life equallj consistent uith religion and 
viitue, henho chuses eailiestchuscs best 


Numb £20 Saturday, ilfcri/ S6, 1750 


Ad populum phateras ego te tnlus, el tn cute novt Pxrsivs, 

Such pageantrj be to the people shown 

1 here boast thy horse a trappings and thy own 

J know thee to tliy bottom from withm 

Thy shallow center, to thy utmost skiu Dittoct 


among the numerous stratagems, by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to regard 
there is scarcely one that meets with less success than 
affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real ch u acter, 
by fictitious appearances whether it be, that every 
man hates falsehood, from the natural congi uity of truth 
to his faculties of ieason,or that every man u jealous of 
the honom of his understanding and thinks his discern 
ment consequently called in question, w henev er any 
thing IS exhibited under a boirowed form 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever 
he its cau=e is universally diffused, and incessantly in 
action , nor is it nc?ccssaiy, that to exasperate detesta 
K. 2 tion. 
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tion, 01 exciLo conleinpt, any mteicst should be in- 
^cldcd, or any competition attempted , it is sufiicient, 
that theie is an intention to deceive, an intention 
uhich every lieai t sv ells to oppose, and every tongue 
IS busy to detect 

This icflcction was anakened m my mind by a 
vciy common piactice among my conespondents, of 
■v’liiUng under chaiacteis which they cannot support, 
which are of no use to the explanation 01 enforce- 
ment of that which they dcsciibe 01 iccommcnd; 
and which, theiefoic, since they assume them only for 
the sake of displaying their abilities, I will advise 
them foi the futuie to foibeai, as laboiious without 
advantage 

It IS almost agcneial ambiiron of tho'^e who favom 
me with their advice foi the legulation ol my conduct, 
01 then contiibution foi the assistance of my under- 
standing, to affect the style and the names ot ladies. 
And I cannot always withhold some expicssion of 
anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when I happen 
to find that a woman has a beaid I must theiefoie- 
warn the gentle PhAhs, that she send me no more 
lettcis fiom the Hoi sc Guaids , and icquiieof Belmda, 
that she be content to lesigu hei pietcnsioiis to female 
elegance, till she has lived three weeks without hcaiing 
the politicks of Batson's colfcc-house I must indulge 
myself in the liberty of obseivition, that theie weie 
some allusioi s in Chloi is’s pi oduction, sufficient toshow^ 
that Bi acton and Plow den aic hei favouiite authois, 
and that Euphelia has not been long enough at home, 
to weai out all the tiaccs of the phiascolOgv, which she 
learned in the expeditionto Carthagena 


Among 
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lAinons all mj female fncnds, there A\as Vionc ^vho 
me niot-e trouble to decipher her true character, 
than Penthesilea, Who^e letter lay upon inj dcsl three 
days beloie I could hx upon tlie ical uriter There 
\ias a confusion of innwcs, and medley of bailniit}, 
■^\hich held me long in suspense , till by pcrse\erance 
I disentangled the perplexity, and found tint Pcnthc- 
Silca IS the son of a w e \Uhy totk jobber, w ho spends hii, 
morning under his fathei s eye in Clnnj^c Alley, dines 
■at a tavern m Co\ent Garden, passes his evening in the 
play house, and part of the night at a gaming nble, and 
having learned the dialcclsot these various legions, has 
mingled them nil m a studied composuion 

"When Lee v\as once told b} a dntick, tint it was 
ver) easy to write hi c a madman he 'irtsweicd, th it it 
was diflicult to wute like a madnnn, but cisj cnougli 
to vvritedike a fool 'ind I hope to be excused by my 
kind contributors if in iiinlitiort of this gn?nt authoi, 
I presume to remind tlicm, th it it is mucli easier not to 
vviite like a iinn th m to write like a woman 

I have, indeed «oinc in"cnious well-widicrs, who, 
without departing fiom then sex, have found \oiy 
wonderful appellations A vely sinatt letter has been 
sent me from a pliny ensign, signed ’\jax 1 eJamonius , 
another, in recommendatiori of a new treatise upoh 
cards, from a gmiester who calls himself Se ostns and 
another upon’ the impiovcincnts of tlie fi hcry from 
Diocle'sun but as these «ecm only to h ive picked up 
tlieii appellations by chance, without cnJeavouiing 
at any paiticular iiiipostuie their impioprietiea aie 
rathei instances of blundci tlian of affectation and arc, 
tliciefoie, not equally fitted to inflanic the hostile 
K 3 passions , 
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passions; for it is not folly but piidc, not crrour 
but deceit, which the woikl means to persecute, 
•when it raises the fuU cry of nature to hunt down 
affectation 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws upon 
itself, IS so great, that if I did not know- how much 
cunning diffeis from wisdom, I should wonder tliat 
any men have so little knowledge of their own interest, 
as to aspiie to w'cai a mask for life, to try to impose 
upon the woild a character, to wliicli they feel them- 
selves void of any just claim; and to hnzaid their 
quiet, their fame, and even then profit, by CKposing 
themsches to the dangei of that icpioach, malevolence, 
and neglect, which such a discovciy as the} have 
always to feai w ill cei lainly bi ing upon them 

It might bo imagined, that the plcasmc of reputation 
should consist in the satisfaction of having our opinion 
of our own mciit confirmed by the suihacc of the 
publick , and that, to be extolled foi a qualii’ , which a 
man knows himself to want, should give him no other 
happiness than to be mistaken foi the owner of an 
estate, over which he chances to bctiavcllimi But he 
who subsists upon affectation, knows nothing of tins 
delicacy , like a desperate adventuici in comnicicc, lie 
takes up reputation upon tiust, moitgagcs possessions 
which he never had, and enjoys, to the fatal hour of 
bankruptcy, though with a thousand tciiouis and anxic-' 
ties, the unnec-cssaiy splcndoui of bon owed riches. 

Affectation is to be alwajs distinguished fiom Iiy- 
pocrisy, asbeingtheaitof counteifeiting those qualities 
which we might, with innocence and safety, be known 
to wunt. Thus the man who, to cairy on any baud, 

or 
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or to conceal anj crimi^ pretends to ngours of devo 
tion, and exactness of life, js guilty of hypocnsy , and 
his guilt IS gieater as the end, for nliich he puts on the 
false appeal ince, IS more pernicious Put he that iiitli 
an aakward address, and unpieasing countenance, 
boasts of the conquests made by him imong the ladle , 
and counts over the thousands which he might have 
possessed if he would have submitted to the yoke of 
matrimony,' IS chargeable only with affectation Ply- 
pocrisv IS tlie necessary burthen of villany, affectation 
part of the chosen trappings of follv , the one completes 
a villain, the other only fiiii hes a fop Contempt the 
proper punishment of affectation, and detctation the 
just consequence of fiypocrisy , 

With, the hypocrite it is not at present my intention 
to expostulate, though even he might be taught the 
excellency of virtue, by the necessity of seeming to be 
virtpous , but the man of affectation may, perhaps, be 
reclaimed by finding how little he is likely to gam by 
perpetual constraint, and inttssant vigilance, and how 
much more secuicly he might make his way to 
esteem, by cultivating real, than displaying countei fcit 
qualities i 

Every thing future is to bo estimated, by a wise 
man, in propoition to the probability of attaining it, 
and its value, when attuned and neither of the«e con 
sideratioiis will mucli contnbute to the encouragement 
of affectation Poi, if tlie pinnacles of fame be at 
best, slippery how unsteady must his footing be who 
stands upon pinnacles without foundation' If praise 
be made by the inconstancy and maliciousness of thosO 
who must confer it, a blessing which no man can pro 
4 mise 
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mifac himself from the most conspicuous meiit and 
vigoious mdustiy, how faint must be the hope of 
gfaining it, when the unceitamty is multiplied by the 
\\eakncss of the pretensions' He that pursues fame 
MithjList claims, trusts his happiness to the iMiids , but 
he that endeavouis after it by false meiit, has to fear, 
not only the violence ot the storm, but the leaks of 
his vessel Though he should happen to keep above 
\^ater for a time, by the help of a soft bieeze, and 
a calm sea, at the fiist gust he must inevitably founder, 
\iilh this melancholy leflcction, that, if he would have 
been content with his natural station, he might have 
escaped his calamity. Affectation may possibly suc- 
ceed for a time, and a man may, by great attention, 
persuade otheis, that he really has the qualities which 
he presumes to boast , but the hour aviII come when 
he should exert them, and then, whatever he enjoyed 
in praise, he must suffer in reproach 

Applause and admiration aW by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
any indirect aits to obtain them have very little claim 
to paidon or compassion Theie is scaicely any man 
Muthout some valuable or improvable qualities, by 
which he might always secuic himself from contempt 
And perhaps exemption from ignominy is the most 
eligible reputation, as fieedom from pain is, among 
some philosopheib, the definition of happiness 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat 
IS yet undiscoveied, with that kindness which every 
man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem to which 
most men may use by common understanding steadily 
1 3 apd 
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and honestly applied, we shall find that when fiomthe 
adscititious happiness ill the deductions are made by 
fear and casualt\, there mil remain nothing equipon- 
derant to the secunty of truth The state of the pos- 
sessor of humble viitue«, to the affccter of great excel- 
lencies, IS that of a small cottage of stone, to the pa*- 
lace 1 used with ice by the empress of Russia, it w-aS 
for a time splendid and luminous, 1 but the first sun** 
Shine melted it to nothing 

' I 11 
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Ten a saluh/cras herbas eademgue noeenles 
Nutrit Sf urttce proxtma sape rosa esf Omd 

1 Our bane and pb^sick. the same earth bestows 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose 


JgVERY man is prompted by the lo\e of him 
self to imagine, that he possesses some qualities 
superiour, either in kind or in degree to those uhiCh he 
sets allotted to the rest of the world and, whatever 
apparent disadvantages he may suffer in the compan- 
Eon with others, he has some invisible distinctions, 
some latent reserve of excellence which he throws 
into the balance, and by which he generally fancies 
|hat It is turned in his favour 


The 
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The studious and speculative part of manlu'nd always 
seem to consider their fraternity as placed in a state of 
opposition to those who are engaged in the tumult of 
publick business , and have pleased themselves, from 
"age to age, with celebrating the felicity of their own 
condition, and with recounting the pei plexity of poli- 
ticks, the dangers of gieatness, the anxieties of ambition, 
and the miseries of iiches 

Among the numerous topicks of declamation, that 
their industry has discovered on this subject, theie is 
none which they press with greater efforts, or on which 
they have more copiously laid out their reason and their 
imagination, than the instability of high stations, and 
the uncertainty with which the profits and honouis are 
possessed, that must be acquired with so much hazard, 
vhgilance and labour. 

This they appeal to consider as an irrefragable 
ar"ument against the choice of the statesman and the 
w'arnoui , and swell with confidence of victory, thus 
iuinishcd by the mu§es with the arms which never can 
be blunted, and which no art or stiength of their 
adversaries can elude or resist 

It was well known by experience to the. nations which 
employed elephants in w'ar, that though by the terroui* 
of thpii, bulk", and the violence of their impression, they 
often thicw^ the enemy into disorder, yet theie was 
always dangei in the use of them, very neail}’^ equivalent 
to the advantage; for if their first charge could be sup- 
poited, they were easily diiven_back upon their con- 
tederates, they then broke thiough the troops behind 
them, and made no less havock in the precipitation of 
then reheat, than jn the fmy of their onset 


.1 know 
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1 1 non not niiitlicr those nho lm<o o sc'icmcntly 
urged tl c inconienicnciLs and dinger of on actut life, 
have not made u'c of aiaunients that inaj be retorted 
with equal foice upon themselves, and whether llic 
happiness of a t indid itc for litcmr) f imc be not subject 
to tiie same uncert nntj with that of him vvlio governs 
provinces commands nnnics, piesides in tlic senate, or 
dictates in the caliincL 

That eminence of learning is not to bo gamed vv itli- 
out labour at least equal to tliat vv Inch anj other kind of 
greatness can require, vv ill In- allou cd hv ilio'c n lio n isli 
to elevate the character of astholnr, suite tliej cniiiiot 
but know that every Iniinan acquisition is valuable m 
proportion to the difiicultv employed m its altainniciit 
And that those who have gamed the esteem and vene- 
ration of die world, by (heir kiiovricdgo oi tlitii genius, 
are by no means exempt fioiii the solicitude which iiny 
other kind of dignitv prodiiccs, may he conjeetured 
from the innumerable artifices which they inaki use of 
to degrade a supcriour, to repress n nv il, oi ohsliaict 
a follower, artifices so gross andjnem, as to prove 
evidently how much a man may excel in In mini'' 
without being either more wise or more virtuous than 
those whose ignorance he pities or dcspi ex 

Nothing therefore remains, hv whali the student can 
gratify his desiie of appearing to have built Ins h ip 
pmess on a more firm basis than hisnnlagom t, except 
the certainty w ith w hieh Ins honours arc enjoyed J Im 
garlands gamed by the hcioes of htciatiirc must bo 
gathered from summits equally dillicult to cliiiih with 
those that bear the civick or triumphil wicatlis, they 
must be worn with cejiivl envy, nnd gtiaidcd with 

oqiial 
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equal caic fiom those hands tliat aic alu ays employed 
in efforts to tear them aMa^ , the only icmaininii hope 
IS, that their verduic is inoic lasting, nnd that they 
arc less likely to lade by time, 01 less ohno' lous to the 
blasts of a( cidcnt 

Even this hope will iccouc vciy httlc enrouragement 
fiom the examination of tlie histoiy ol leaimng, or 
obseivation of the fate of ‘■diolai'^ in the piescnt aire' 
If we look back into past times, we find innnmciablc 
names of aiithois once m li)i,h icputiihon, icad pfilinj)=i 
by the bcaiitilul, quoted im the wittv, and commented 
on by the gla^c, but of whom we now know only that 
they once existed If w c considci th.c disti ihulion of htc- 
raiy fame in our own time, wc shall find it a possession 
of veiy unccilain tenure; sometimes hcstow'cd by a 
sudden caprice of the publick, and agam Iraiiiifcircd to 
a new favouiitc, foi no oliici icason than that he is 
new, sometimes lefuscd to long labour and eminent 
dcseit, and sometimes gi anted to vciy slight pictcn- 
sions, lost sometimes bysccuiity and negligence, and 
sometimes by too diligent cndcavoin s to 1 ctain it 
A successful authoi is equally in dangei ot the di* 
minution of bis fame, wbctiicr he continues 01 ceases 
to w'lite. The icgaid of t!ie publick is not to be kept 
but by tiibute, and the lemcmbiancc of past ser\ice 
will quickly languish, unless succcs'^ne pci foim.mces 
fiequcntly revive it Yet m c\ciy new attempt theie 
IS new hazard, and thei e ai e few' w ho do not at sonie 
unluckly time, injuie then own cliaracteis by attempt- 
ing to eiilaige them 

Theie aie many possible causes of that inequality 
which we may so fiequcntly obseue in the peiform- 

anccs 
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ances of the same man, from the influence of Mhichnoi 
ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and which have 
«:o often sullied the splendour of genius, that the wit, as 
well as the conqueror, ma}' be propcily cautioned not 
to induce his pride with too early tiiumphs, but to 
defer to the end of life lus estimate of happiness 

( Ultima sempef 

Fxpectanda dies homtnt dtctgtie hcalus 
Ante oUtum nemo suprenaque funaa dtlU 


Put no frail man hox^cver great or 

Cm be concluded blest before lie die Addt on 


\mong the motives that urge an authoi to under 
takings by wliitli Ins reputation is impaired, one of tiic 
most fiequent must be mentioned with tenderness, be 
cause it IS not to be counted among Ins follies, but his 
mi^encs It vcr> often happens that the work’s of kom 
ing 01 of wit are performed at the direction ot tho«o by 
whom thc} are to be rewarded, the writer has not 
always the choice of bis subject but is compelled to 
accept any task whicli islJirown before him without 
much consideiation offais own convenience, and vvitli 
out time to prepare himself by previous studies 

Ml carrnges of this kind arc likewise frequently the 
consequence of that acquaintance with the gicat, winch 
13 generally considered as one of the cnief privileges of 
htenture and genms A man who has once learned to 
think himself exalted by fimiliinty with tho^e whom 
nothing but then birth, or their fortunes, or such sta- 
tions as are seldom gamed by moral excellence, set abov e 

him. 
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him, will not be long %\ithout submiliing his under- 
standing to then conduct , he will suffei them to pre- 
scribe thecouise of his studies, and employ him for their 
ow'n purposes either of diversion orinteiest His desire 
of pleasing those wliose favoui he has weakly made 
necessary to himself, a\i11 not suffer him always to con- 
sider how little he is qualified for the woik imposed. ' 
Eithei his vanity will tempt him to conceal his deficien- 
cies, or that cowardice, which ahvays enci caches fast 
upon such as spend their lives in the company of per- 
sons hiahei than themselves, w ill not leave him lesolu- 
tion to assci t the libei ty of choice 

Bui, though w'e suppose that a man by his fortune 
can avoifl the necessity of dependence, and by Ins spnit 
can lepel the usuipations of pationagc, >et he may 
easily, by willing long, happen to wiite ill Theic is 
a geneial succe'^sion of e\ents in which contiaiies aid 
pioduced by peiiodical vicissitudes, labour and care 
areiewarded with success, success pioduccs confidence, 
confidence iclaxes mclustrv, and ne<ilmencc ruins that 
reputation w hicli accuiacy had laised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into su- 
piiiencss, may be animated b}" it to undei takings above 
hia stiength, or incited to fancy himself alike qualified 
for eveiy kind of composition, and able to compl}'' 
w ith the publick taste through all its vai lations By 
some opinion like this, many men have been engaged, 
at an adv anced age, in attempts w hirii they had not 
time to complete, and alter a few' weak effoits, sunk 
into the grave with v cxation to see the 1 ising genei ation 
gain ground upon them Fiom these faihu es the highest 
geums IS not exempt; that judgment winch appeals so 

penetrating^ 
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penetrating, ^^hen it is employed upon the works of 
ptheis very often fails nheie interest or passion can 
exert tlieir pou er AVe are blinded in examining ouron n 
labours by innumerable prejudices Our juvenile com- 
positions please us, because they bring to our minds 
the remembrance of jouth, our later performances we 
are ready to esteem, because uc are unwilling to think 
tliat uehave made no impro\cment, what flows easily 
from the pen cliarms us, because w c read with pleasure 
that which flatters our opinion of our own powers what 
was composed with great struggles of the mind we do 
not easily i eject, because we cannot bear that so mucli 
labour should be fruitless But the reader has none of 
these prepossessions, and wonders that the author is so 
unlike himself, without considciiug that the same soi| 
twll, with different culture, afford different products 
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Ego ngc studium sine Jivite ’oendf 
I JVec rude quid pi o&it video wgcnium, altei lus sic 
Altera poscit opem ics, ^ conjuial amiee. Hor, 


‘WiUiout a genius learning soars in vain; 

And without learning genius sinks again , 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign, 


.} 
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and LEAitNiNG were the childien of .Apollo, 
by difieient mothers . Wit ttas the olfspiing 
of Euphrosyne, and resembled hei_in cheafulness 
and vivacity, Learniistg was boin of Sophia, and, 
retained her sei iousness and caution.. As then mothers 
■were rivals, they weic biect up by them fioin their 
birth in habitual opposition, and all means were so 
incessantly employed to impiess upon them a hatred 
and contempt of each other, that though Apollo, who 
foresatv the ill effects of then discoid, endeavoured to 
soften them, by dividing his legaid equally between 
them, yet his impartiality and kindness were ivithont 
effect, the maternal animosity was deeply rooted, hav- 
ing been mtei mingled with tlieir first ideas, and was 
confirmed every hour, as fresh oppoitunities occuiied of 
exerting it No soonei were they of age to be received 
into the apartments of the other celestials, than Wit 
began to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the 
solemnity of Learning, and Learning to diveit 

Minerva 
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jMinerva at her* loom by exposing the blunders and 
Ignorance ot Wit 

Tlius the) grew up, nith malice perpetually iticreas- 
ing by the entoungement which each received from 
those whom their motirers had persuaded to patronise 
and support them, and longed to be admitted to the 
tabic ot Jupiter, not so mucli for the hope of gaining 
honour, as of excluding a rival from all pretensions to 
regard, and of putting an everlasting stop to the progress 
of that influence w hich eitlier believed the other to have 
obtained by mean arts and false appearances 

At last the day came, when they weie both, with 
the usual solemnities, received into the class of superiour 
deities, and allowed to take nectar fiom the hand of 
Hebe But from that hour Covcord lost her autho 
iity at the table of Jupitci Tlie rivals, aninnted by 
their new dignity, and incited by the alternate applauses 
of the a-sociate powers, harassed each other by incessant 
contests, with such a regular vicissitude of victory, that 
neither was depressed 

> It was observable, that at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on tne side 'of Wit, nnd 
that, at the first sallies, the whole assembly sparkled, 
according to Homers expression, with unextingujsh 
able mernment But LEAUN!^o would reserve her 
strength till the burst of applause was over, and the 
languor with which the violence of joy is always sue 
ceeded, began to promise more calm and patient atten 
tion She then attempted her defence, and, by compar- 
ing one part of her antagonist's objections with another, 
commonly made him confute himself, or, by showing 
how small a part of the question he had taken into his 
j VoL IV { L view, 
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view, proved that his opinion could have no v eight. 
The audience began gradually to lay aside their pie- 
posscssions, and lose at last, with gieat vcneiation for 
Learning, but with gi cater kindness for Wit. 

Then conduct ivas, whenever theywlesiied to recom- 
mend themselves to distinction, entirely opposite. Wit 
w'as daiing and advcntuious. Learning cautious and 
delibeiate Wit thought nothing icproachful but 
dulness, . Learning was afiaid of no imputation but 
that of eirour. Wit answeied befoic he understood, 
lest his quickness of appiehension should be questioned. 
Learning paused, ivheretheic w'as no difficulty, lest 
any insidious sophism should he undiscoveicd Wit 
peiplexed eveiy debate by rapidity and confusion. 
Learning tiied the hcaiers with endless distinctions, 
and prolonged the dispute without advantage, by piov- 
ing that which never w'as denied. Wit, nn hopes of 
shining, would venture to pioduce w’hat he had not 
consideied, and often succeeded beyond his own ex- 
pectation, by followmg the tiain of a lucky thought , 
Learning ivould leject eveiy new^ notion, for fear of 
being entangled in consequences which she could not 
foiesee, and was often hindered, by hei caution, from 
pressing her advantages, and subduing her opponent 
Both had piejuclices, w'hichm some degiee hindered 
their progress tow'ards pcifection, and left them open to 
attacks Novelty was the darling of Wit, and anti- 
quity of Learning To Wit, all that was new was 
specious; to Learning, whatever was ancient was 
venerable Wit however seldom failed to divert 
those w'hom he could not convince, and to convince 
■Was not often his amhition. Learning ahvays sup- 

poited 
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ported her opinion Mitli so many collatcnl tnitlis, (hat, 
■when the cau«CMas decided against her, her aigumcnta 
^\ere remembered v.idi admiration 

Notlimg «as more common on either side, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a com 
plctc conquest b} the use of tlic weapons uhich had 
been employed cgainst them Mir uould sometimes 
labour a S)llogisin, and Lfarmnc distort her feature? 
•njlh ajest, biittlieyalua^ssuficrcd tiie cKpenment, 
and betrajed thcmscUcs to confutation or contempL 
Tlie senousness of Wit was nitiiout dignit), and Uic 
merriment of Leaumno wiUioutMvncit) 

Tlicir contest, bj long conlimmnce, grew at last 
important, and the divmiucs broke into parties Wit 
was taken into protection of tlic hughtcr loving Vcnu«, 
had a retinue allowed him of Siinrs and Jests, 
and was often permitted to dance among tlic Giiace? 
LEAUtivc still continued the favourite of ]\lincna, 
and seldom went out of her palace, without a tmn of 
the severer virtues, CiiAsrin , Tempehance, roaxi 
TuoE, and Lvnoua Wit, cohabiting witli AIaiice, 
bad a son named S \ t \ a who followed him, c irn mg 
a quucr hllcd with poisoned arrows, whicli, where they 
once drew blood, could by no «kill c\cr be- extracted 
These arrows licfrcqucntlyshotatLEARN ixc, when sh^ 
was mostcarncstl) or usefully cnipld)cd, engaged in ab- 
struse mquincs or giving instructions to her followers 
Minerva therefore deputed Criticism to her aid, who 
generally biokc the point of Svtvrs arrows, turned 
them aside, or retorted tlicm on himself 
Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the hea 
venly regions should be in perpetual danger of viola' 
i 2 tion, 
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tion, and resolved to dismiss these tioublcsome antavo- 
nists to the lo^\ei -svoild llitlici thcicfoic they came, 
and earned on their ancient quaiiel among mortals, 
nor as eithci long without zealous votaiics Wit, 
by his gajet}, captivated the }oung, and Leauxing, 
by hei authoiity, influenced the old Then po^Acr 
quickly appealed by \ciy eminent eficcts, thcatics 
Mere built for the leception of Wit, and colleges 
endoMed for the lesidence of Llarxing. Each party 
^ndeavouied to outvie the othci in cost and magnifi- 
cence, and to piopagate an opinion, Unit it Mas neces- 
saiy, fiom the first entrance into life, to enlist in one 
of the factions, and that none could liope foi the 
regal d of either divinity, mIio had once cntcied the 
temple of the iival poMer 

Theie aeie indeed a class of moitals, by Mhom 
Wit and Llarxing mcic equally disicgarded: these 
M'ere the devotees of Plutus, the god of iiches , among 
these it seldom happened that the gayety of Wit could 
laise a smile, or the eloquence of Learxing piocuie 
attention In levenge of this contempt they agreed 
to incite then folloM^ers against them , but the forces 
that weie sent on those expeditions fiequently betiayed 
their ti ust , and, in contempt of the ordei s M'hich they 
had received, flatteied the iich in publick, M’hile they 
scorned them in then heaits, and M'hcn, by this 
treacheiy, they had obtained the favour of Plutus, 
affected to look M'lth an an of supeiioiity on those m ho ' 
still remained in the seivice of Wit and Learxing. 

Disgusted with these desei tions, the tM'o i ivals, at the 
same time, petitioned Jupiter for rc-admission to their 
native habitations, Jupiter thundered on the light 

hand, 
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liand, and they prepared to obey the hippy summons 
Wit readily spread his wings and soared aloft, but not 
being able to see far, was bewildered in the pathless 
immensity of theethereilspaccs Learjting, whohnew 
the waj, shook her pinions , but for want of natural 
\igour could only take short flights so, after many 
efforts, they both sunk again to the ground, and learned, 
fiom their mutual distress, the necessity of union They 
therefore joined then hands, and renewed their flight 
LEARVl^G was bom up by the vigour of Wit, and 
Wit guided by the perspicacity of Leahning They 
soon reached the dwelling of Jupiter, and were so en- 
deared to each other, tliat they lived afterwards in per- 
petual concord Wit persuaded Learning to con- 
\ersc with the Graces, and Levrmng engaged Wit, 
in the service oftheViinuEs They were now the 
favourites of all the powers of hea\en, and gladdened 
e\cry banquet by their presence They «oon after 
married, at the command of Jupiter, and had a nume- 
rous progeny of Arts and Sciences 
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Numb. 


23. 


Tuesday, Jw7ie 5, 1750. 


Trcs miln convtvx prope (hsscnfirc iidcnlvi , 

Fosccntcs va) lo multinn diva sa palato. Hon. 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 

Requning each to giatify his taste 

With different food. Fuancis. 

eveiy man should legulate his actions by 
his own conscience, -vMthout any legaid to the 
opinions of the lest of the -world, is one of the fiist 
precepts of inoial piudence, justified not only by the 
SulFiage of reason, Avhich declares that none of the gifts 
ot heaven are to he useless, but by the voice hkew ise 
of experience, which aviU soon infoiin us that, if ne 
make the piaise or blame of others the lule of our 
conduct, we shall be disti acted by a boundless vaiiety 
of iiieconcilable judgments, be held in perpetual 
suspense between contiary impulses, and consult foi 
ever without determination 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it is not 
necessaiy for an author to place some confidence in 
his own skill, and to satisfy himself in the knowledge 
that he has not deviated fi om the established laws of 
composition, without submitting his works to fiequent 
examinations before he gives them to the publick, 
01 endeavouring to secure success by a solicitous con- 
foimity to advice and criticism, 

3 ^ It 
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It IS indeed, quickly discoverable, that consultation 
and compliance can conduce little to the perfection of 
any literary performance, for whoever is so doubtful 
of Ins own abilities a& to encourage the rem ns of 
others, will find himself e\ery daj embarrassed with 
new difficulties, and will Inmss his mind in vain, witli 
the hopeless labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas di 
gesting independent hints and collecting into one point 
the several rays of borrowed light, emitted often with 
contrai 7 directions 

Of all authors, those who retail their labours inv 
periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if they were 
much to regard the censures or the admonitions of 
their readers for, as their works are not sent into 
the woild at once, but by ^mall paits m giadual 
succcs‘'ion, It is always imagined, by those who think 
themselves qualified to give instructions, that they 
maj }et redeem their former fillings by hcaikening to 
bettei judges, and supply the deficiencies of their plan, 
by the help of the criticisms which are so libeially 
affoided 

I Inve had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
vexation, and so metimes with mernment the differenl' 
temper with which the same niin reads a printed and 
manusenpt performance When a book is once in 
the hands of the pubhek, it j& considered as perm anent 
unalterable and the reader, if he be free from per- 
sonal prejudices, takes 1 ^ up with no otjier^intcntion 
tliah^of^easmg o^ins tructin g himself he accom- 
modates his mind to the autliors design, and, liaving 
no interest in refusing tho amusement that is offered 
him, never intuTupts his own tranquillity by studied 
1*4 cavilsj 
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cavils, or destioys his satisfaction in that which is 
alieady well, by an anxious inqimy how it might be 
bettei , but is often contented without pleasuic, and 
pleased without peifection 

But if the same man be called to consider the meiit 
of a pioduction yet unpublished, he brings an imagi- 
nation heated with objections to passages u Inch he has 
yet never heaid, he invokes all the poucisof cuticism, 
and stores his memory with Taste and Giace, Purity 
and Delicacy, Manneis and Unities, sounds uhich, 
having been once uttered by those that undei stood 
them, have been since le-echocd without meaning, and 
kept up to the disturbance of the woild, by a constant 
repel cussion from one coxcomb to anothei He con- 
sideis himself as obliged to show, b} some pi oof of his 
abilities, that he is not consulted to no pui pose, and 
theicfore watches eveiy opening for objection, and looks 
round foi every oppoitumty to pioposc some specious 
alteration. Such oppoitunities a vei y small degree of' 
sagacity will enable him to find, for, in every w oik of 
imagination, the disposition of paits, the inseition of 
incidents, and use of decoiations, may be vaiied a 
thousand ways with equal piopiiety, and as m things 
nearly equal, that wall always seem best to every man 
which he himself produces, thecritick, w'hose business 
IS only to piopose, without the care of execution, 
can never want the satisfaction "of believing that he 
Kas“ suggested veiy important improvements, nor the 
pow'er of enforcing his advice by arguments, which,-. 
as they appear convincing to himself^ either his kind- 
ness or his vanity will pi ess obstinately and impor- 
tunately, without^uspiGion_that Jie may possibly judge 

toQ 
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too hastily in favour of his own ndyjce, or inquiry 
vvliether tlie advantage ^ the new scheme be propor- 
tionate to the hbour 

It IS obsecvcd b^ the younger P hny^ that an orator 
ought not so much to select the strongest aigumenls 
which hia cause admits, as to employ all which his 
imagination can afford for, in pleading those reasons 
are of most value, which will most affect the judges, 
and the judges, says he, will be always most touched 
wath that which they had before conceived Every man 
who is called to give his opinion of a performance, 
decides upon the same pnnciple he fiist suffers 
himself to form expectations, and then is angry at 
his disappointment He lets lua imagination rove 
at large, and wonders that anotlicr, equally uncon- 
fined in the boundless ocean of possibility, takes a 
different course 

But though the rule of Pliny be judiciously laid 
down, itisnotapplicabictothe writers cause, because 
there always iits an appeal from domeslick criticism to 
a higher judicature and the publick, which is never 
corrupted, nor often deceived, is to pass the last sen 
tence upon literary claims 

Of the gieat force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs when I first entered upon this weekly 
labour "My leaders having from the performances of 
my predecessors, established an idea of unconnected 
essays to which they believed all future authors under 
a necessity of conforming were impatient of the least 
deviation from their system, and numerous remon- 
strances were accordingly made by each, as he found 
hi§ favounte subject omitted 01 delayed Some were 

angry 
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angiy that the Rabibier did not, like tlic Spjcia- 
TOR, introduce himself lo the acr|naintauce of the 
publick, by an account of his oun !)Uth and studies, 
an enumciation of his ad\entutCH, and a df'>ciipUon of 
his physiognomy Otiicis ‘^oon began lo leinaik 
that he was a solemn, sciious dict.iloiial wiitei, with- 
out spijghthncss 01 ga}cly, aufl colled out with vehe- 
mence foi ninth and hunioin. Anothei admonished 
him to ha\c a special C}G upon the vanoiis clubs of this 
gicat city, and inioimcd liim tiiat much of the spec- 
tators vnacit} was laid out upon suchassemlilics lie 
has been ccnsuicd foi not imitating tlic politeness of liis 
piedccessois, haMiig hitheito neglected to take the 
laches undci his piotcction, and aivc them rules lor the 
just opposition of coloLiis, and the piopei dimcn^^ions 
ofiufflesand pinncis lie has been lecjuncd by one 
to fi\ a pailiculai ccnsuic upon tho-'C inations who 
play at cauls with spectacles and anotliei is vciy 
much offended w hcncvei he meets w ith a speculation 
in which naked piccciits aic compiiscd without the 
illustration of examples and diaiactcis. 

I make not the least question that all these monitois 
intend the piomotion of my design, and the instiuction 
of iny readers , but they do not know, 01 do not icflcct, 
that an author has a lule of choice peculiar to himself; 
and selects those subjects which he is best qualified to 
treat, by the couise of his studies, 01 the accidents of 
his life, that some topicks of amusement ha\c been 
already treated w ith too much success to invite a com- 
petition, and that he who endeavouis to gam many 
readers must tiy various aits of invitation, essay cvci'y 
avenue of pleasure, and make ficqucnt changes in his 
methods of approach. 


I cannot 
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I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as_a shjp in a poetical temp^t, impelled 
at the same time by opposite^wmds, and dashed by tlie 
aia^es from every quarter,_but held_upnght by the' 
contranety^f the_as«ailantb and secured in some mea-j 
"sme byjuultiplicitjjif distress Had the opinion of 
m^ censurers been unanimous, it might perhaps have 
overset my resolution but since I find them at variance 
with each other, I can, without scruple, neglect them, 
and endeavoui to gain the favour of the publick by 
following the direction of my own reason, and indulg- 
ing the sallies of my own imagination 
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Numb. 24 , Satujidav, Jn?ic 9, 1750 , 


Ka?io m 'icse Icntat dc^iccndac Pf nsiir*!. 

i^onc, none descends into himself. Dia Dr\. 

A MONG the picccpls, or aphousms, admitted 
by gcncial consent, and inculcated b} ficqucnt 
repetition, llicic is none 11101 c famous among tiic 
inastcis of ancient ^\isdom, than that compendious 
lesson, Pi'wS-i ciavjov, Bc (lujiuuntcd 
ascribed by some to an oiaclc, and by oUiers to Chilo 
of Lacedemon 

This IS, indeed, a dictate, mIhcIi, in tlic \\holc extent 
of Its meaning, may bc said to compuse all the specu- 
lation lequisitc to a moial agent Foi what moie ran 
be necessaiy to the legulation of life, tlum the know- 
ledge of our oiiginal, oiu end, oui duties, and our re- 
lation to othei beings^ 

It is however very impiobablc that the fust author, 
whoever he was, intended to be undei stood in tins un- 
limited and complicated sense, for of the inquiries, 
w'hich m so lai ge an acceptation it w ould seem to 1 ccom- 
mend, some aic too extensive foi the powers of man, 
and some lequire light fiom above, which was not }et 
indulged to the heathen w'orld 

We might have had more satisfaction conceining the 
oiiginal import of this celebiated sentence, if histoiy 
had informed ns, w'hetliei it was utteied as a seneial in- 
strucUon to mankind, or as a paiticulai caution to some 

pi ivate 
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pmite inquirer ^Uiethci it nos applied to some single 
occasion, or laid down the universal rule of life 
Theie will occur, upon the slightest consideration, 
many possible circumstances, m which tins monition 
might \eiy properly be inforced for eveiy errour ni 
human conduct must anse from ignoiance in ouiselves, 
either perpetual or temporary, and happen either 
because we do not know what is best and fittest, or 
because our knowledge is at tiie time of action not 
present to the mind > f 

When a man employs himself upon i emote and un 
nccessaiy subjects, and vtastes his hte upon questions 
which cannot be resolved, and of whicli the solution 
would conduce vciy little to the advancement of hap 
pincss, when he lavishes his hours in calculating the 
weight of the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting succco 
sive systems of worlds beyond the reach of 'the tele 
scope, he may be very properly recalled from ‘his ex- 
cursions by this precept, nnd reminded, 'that theie is a 
nearer being with which it is his duty to be more ac- 
quainted and from which his attention has hitherto 
been withheld by studies to which he Ins no othei 
motive than vanity or curiosity 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew the wits 
of Greece, by his instruction and example fi om the vain 
pursuit of natural pliilosophy to moral inqmncs, ant| 
turned their thoughts from stars and tides, and matter 
and motion, upon the various modes of virtue, and re 
lations ot life All his lectures were but commentaries 
upon this saying , if we suppose the knowledge of our 
selves recommended by Chilo, m opposition to other 
inquiries le<!S suitable to the state ot man 


The 
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The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they oftend against this inlc, and appear uilhng to 
study any thing lathcr than thcmschcs; foi vl)i(!j 
reason they aic often despised b} tlioscMilh uhom they 
imagine themselves above compaiison, despised, a'- 
useless to common pin poses, as unable to conduct the 
most tiivial a flans, and unqualified to jieiform tho-je 
offices by u hich the concatenation ofsociety ispresei v cd, 
and mutual tenderness excited and maintained 

Gclidus IS a man of great penctralion and deep 
lescaichcs. Having a mind natuially foimed for 
the abstiusei sciences, he can conijnchcnd intiieatc 
combinations uithout confusion, and being of a tem- 
per natuially cool and equal, he is seldom intcniipted 
by his passions in the pursuit of the longest cliain of 
unexpected consequences He has, thcrefoic, a long 
time indulged hopes, that the solution of some pi o- 
blems, by vhich the professois of seicncc have been 
liitheito baffled, is icsened foi his genius and industiy. 
He spends his tunc in the liighest loom of his house, 
into which none of his family ai e suffei ed to entei ; and 
uhen he comes don n to his dinner, or liis rest, he alks 
about like a sti anger that is there only for a day, ivitli- 
out any tokens of legaid oi tenderness He lias totally 
divested himself of all human sensations; he has neitlier 
eye for beauty, nor ear foi complaint, die neither le- 
joices at the good foi tunc of his ncaiest fiiend, nor 
mourns for any publick or private calamity Haiung 
once received a letter, and given it his servant to read, 
he was infoimed, that it was wiittcn by his brother, 
who, being shipwiecked, had swum naked to land, 
and nas destitute of necessaiies m a foreign country 

Naked 
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Naked and destitute • sa^s Gelidus, reach donn the 
la«!t volume of meteorological observations extiact an 
exact account of the nind, and note it carefully in the 
cliarv of the v, eather 

The family of Gehdus once broke into his stud} 
to show him that a tonn at a small distance nas on 
fire, and in a fen moments a servant came to toll 
him, that the flame had caught so man} liouses on 
both Sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of mthcr escaping with their lives 
than saving their dwellings ^\bat }ou tell me, sa}s 
Gehdus, is veiy probable, for fire naturally acts m 
a circle «' * 

- Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to cveiy 
Spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the loudest 
call 6f social natuie, for want of considering that men 
are designed for the succour and comfort of each 
other that though tliere are Iiours which may bo 
laudabl} spent upon knowledge not immediately Use 
ful, yet the first attention is due to practical virtue, and 
that he may be justly idnven out from tlie commerce 
of mankind, who has so far abstracted himself from 
the species, as to partake neithei* of the joys nor griefs 
of others, but neglects the endearments of his wife, 
and the caresses of his cbildrcn,)to count the diojis of 
ram, note the changes of the Wind, and calculate the 
eclipses of the moons of Jupiter ’ j 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious and 
important meaning of this epitome of w isdoin, and only 
remark, that it may be applied to the gay and light, as 
well as to the grave and soleifin parts of life, and that 

not 
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not only the philosophci may forfeit his pietcnccs to 
ical learning, but the %\il and beaut} lua} lubr.iny 
in their schemes, byliieMantof this unucrsal icqin‘*ite, 
tlie KnoulccEc of themselvc'^. 

O 

It IS suicly foi no othci icason, that uc ‘'Ce siuh 
nutnbeis icsolutcl} stiuggliiig against natuie, and con** 
tending for that ^^hlcll they ne\ei can attain, cn- 
deavouiing to unite conliadiclions, and determined to 
excel in chaiacteis inconsistent with each othei , that 
stock jobbeis affect dicss, "a}Cly, and elegance, and 
mallicmaticians laboui to be uits, tliat the soldiei 
teases his acquaintance \\ilh questions in llicology, and 
the acadcmick hopes to dncit tlie ladies b} a iccitalot 
his gdllantiies That absuidit} of piide (ould proceed 
only fioin ignoiancc of themselves, b} uliich Garth 
attempted criticism, and Congicve naved liis title to 
diamaticlcicputation, and desired to be consideiecl only 
as a gentleman. 

Euphues, vMlh gicat pails, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and iingiacious form; 
yet It has been his ambition, fiom his liibt entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by paiticulantics in 
his chess, to outvie beaux in embroidei y, to import 
new' tiimmings, and to be foiemost' in the fashion, 
Euphues has turned on his extciioi appeal ance, that 
attention which would always have pioduced esteem, 
had It been fixed upon his mind , and though his 
virtues and abilities have preserved him fiom the 
contempt winch he has so diligently solicited, he 
has, at least, raised one impediment to his reputa- 
tion, since all can judge of his diess, but few' of 

his 
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his understanding, and many i»ho discern that heisa 
fop, are unuilling to believe tint he cm be wise 

There is one instance in which the ladies arc pirti 
cularlj unwilling to ob‘>ervc the rule of Chilo They 
arc desirous to hide from themselves the advances of 
age and endeavour tooficqucntly to supply the spnght- 
liness and bloom ofyouth by artificial beauty and fo-'ced 
vivacity They hope to inflame the heut by glances 
which have lost their fire, or melt it b} 1 inguor which 
IS no longei delicate they play over the aiis which 
pleased at a tunc when they were expected onl\ to 
please, and forget that airs in time ought to give place 
to virtues They continue to trifle, because they 
could once trifle agreeably, till those who shared their 
early pleasures arc witlidrawn to moic «eriou5 cngigc 
ments , and are scarcely aw xkened from then dieam of 
perpetual youth, but by the scorn of those whom they 
endeavour to riv il^ 

• Mrs Viozzi sajs tint b> Gchdus in tins paper the author 
meant to represent Sir Coulson a mathematician who formerly 
Used at Kochester Tins » not verj probable if we consider the 
character Davies gives of Mr Coulson (CoUon) in his Life of 
Garrick which was certaml) vviiwen under Dr Johnsons in 
ipection, and what relates to Colson probably from bis inform 
ation C 
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Nubib. 25. TtJBSDAYi June 12, 1750. 

Possient quia posse vidailur ViuoiLj 

For they can conquei who believe they can. DnYDErr. 


^ p HERE are some vices and errouis which, though 
often fatal to those in v horn they ai e found, have 
yet, by the univeisal consent of mankind, been con- 
sidered as entitled to some degree of respect, or have, at 
least, been exempted fiom contemptuous infamy, 
and condemned by the severest moralists ^Mth pity 
rather than detestation. 

A constant and invaiiablc example of this general 
partiality will be found in the different regard which 
lias always been shown to lashness and cowardice, tuo 
vices, of which, though they may be conceived equally 
distant from the middle point, where true fortitude is 
placed, and may equally injure any pubhek or private 
interest, yet the one is never mentioned without some 
kind of veneration, and the other always considered as 
a topick of unlimited and licentious censuie, on which 
all tlic virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made, by tbe common 
suffrage, between profusion and aval ice, and, perhaps, 
between many other opposite vices; and, as I have 
found reason to pay great legard to the voice of the 
people, in cases wheie knowledge has been forced upon 
tliem by expeiience, vviUiout long deductions oi deep 

researches, 
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rcscarclic', I am inclined to bcliLic that tins di tn 
butioii of respect i» not williout some ii^rcemcnt «iUi 
llie I) iliirc of tilings , and tliat in the faults, « Inch are 
thus in\e<ted nitli cstraordiimrs prnilcges, there are 
generally some Intent principles of merit, some possi 
bilities of future cirtue, nliicli may, by degrees, break 
fiom obatnictiou, and by tune and opportunity be 
broimlit into act 

It may be laid down as an naioin, that it is more 
easy to take auny superfluities than to supply defects, 
and tlicreforc bo that is culpable, because lie has passed 
the middle point of Mrtiie, is nlnays accounted a fairer 
object of hope, than ho ailio fails by falling short Tlic 
one h IS all that pci fection requires, and more, but Uie 
excess may bo easily retrenched, tlie other nants the 
qualities requisite to excellence, and who can tell hoiv 
he shall obtain them ’ 11 c arc certain tlint the horse 
may be taught to keep pace with his fellow s, whose fault 
IS that he leaves them behind 11 1 know that a fciv 
strokes of tlie axe will lop a cedar , but what arts of 
cullu anon can cicvaitc a shrub 

lo walk with circumspection and steadiness m the 
right path, at an equal disbincc between the extremes 
of errour, ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
reasonable being , nor can 1 thmk those teacliers of 
moral wisdom much to be honoured as benefactors to 
mankind, who arc always enlarging upon tlie difficulty 
of our duties, and iirovidingratlicr excuses for vice, tlian 
anccntivcs to virtue 

But, since lo most it will happen often, tnd to all 
tometimes, that there will be a deviation towards one 
side or the other, we ought always to employ our vagi 
lance, w ith most attention, on that enemy from which 
iia tbre 
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theie IS the greatest dangei, and to slray, if mc must 
stuiy, tov/aids those paits fiom whence we may quickly 
and easily icturn 

Among othci opposite qualities of the mind, 11111011 
may become dangcioub, though in diHeient degrees, 
I hive often had occasion to considei the contrary 
cftects of presumption and despondency , of heady 
confidence, which piomi'^es victoiy without (ontest, and 
hcaitless pusillanimity, which shiinks back fiom the 
thought of gi eat undci takings, confounds dilTicuky with 
impossibilit}’’, and Considei s all advancement towards 
any new' attainment as 11 reversibly pi ohibited 

Presumption w ill be easily coi icctcd. Evciy cxpcii- 
ment will teach caution, and iniscaiiiao;cs will houilv 
show', that attempts aie not ah.vays icw aided with 
success The most piecipitatc ai dour will, m time, 
be taught the necessity of methodical gradation and 
preparatory measui es , and the most daiing confidence 
be convinced that neither meiit, nor abilities, can 
command events. 

It IS the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always hastening to then own icfoimation ; 
because they incite us to tiy whcthei our expectations 
are well grounded, and theieioie detect ihe deceits 
which they aie apt to occasion. But timidity is a disease 
of the mind moie obstinate and fatal , foi a man once 
peisuaded that any impediment is insupciablc, has 
giv'cn It, With lespcct to himself, that stiength and 
weight which it had not before lie can scaicely stiive 
with vigoXn and peiseveiancc, when he has no hope of 
gaining the victoiy, and since he nevci will ti}' his 
strength, can never discover the unreasonableness of 
his fears 


Theie 
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There IS often to he found in men devoted to htera 
ture a i^uid of intellectinl cowardice, winch whoever 
convei e-s much among men, niaj observe frequently 
to depress the aUcrit} ot cntci pi ise, and, by conse 
qucnce toictarcl die improvun ut ot science they 
have annexed to c ei> species of knowled^^c seme 
chinrcricai cliaractci oi tciroui and inhibition which 
thev tinn tint, without mncli icricction from one to 
another, they fust flight themselves nd thcnpiopa 
gate the panicl to their scholara and acquaintincc 
One Uul} lo inconsi tent with a. lively imagination, 
anotliu with a solid judgment , one is improper in the 
early jiaits ot Inc anothci requires much tune, that 
It is not to be attempted at an advanced age, one is 
dr} and contracts die entiments, another is diffu cand 
overburdens the tncmoiy, one u insuflciablc to taste 
and delicacy, and anotfieriwcars out life in the study 
of woida and is useless to a wise man, v liodesnesonl} 
the knovi ledge of things 

Eut of all the bugbeai s by w Inch the Infantes la) bait 
bo}s both young and old have been hitheito frighted 
from digressing into new tiacts of learnin,,, none has 
been more misehievously cfhcacious thin an o])mion 
that ever} kind of knowledge requires a peculiar ge 
mus or mental constitution, fi imed for the leccption 
of come ideas, and the exclusion of others and that to 
him who e genius is not adapted to the study which he 
pro'jccutcs, all laboui shall be vain and fruitless viin 
as an endeavour to mingle oil and v atcr, 01, in the 
language ofchjmisti}, to amalgamate bodies of hcteio 
gencous principles 

Tins opinion vvemayreosonabl} suspect to have been 
propagated, b} vanity, beyond the truth It is natural 
M 3 for 
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for those who have raised a leputation by any science, 
to exalt themselves as endowed by heaven ith peculiar 
poweis, or marked out by an extraordinaiy designation 
for their pi ofession; and to frigiit competitors avay by 
leprescnting the difficulties mth which they must con- 
tend, and the necessity of qualities w Inch are supposed 
to be not generally confeired, and -which no man can 
loiow, but by expeiience, 'i\hethei he enjoys 

To this discoLiiagementit may be possibly answered, 
that since a genius, w’hatcvei it be, is like fire in the 
flint, only to be pioduced by collision with a piopcr 
subject, it IS the business of e\eiy man to try w'hethcr 
his faculties may not happily co-operate with his 
dcsiies, and since the}’^ whose proficiency he admires, 
knew their own force only by the event, he needs but 
engage in the same undertaking w ith equal spirit, and 
may leasonably hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, given 
b}*- those who piofess to show the way to the summit 
of knowledge, of equal tendency to depicss the mind 
with false distrust of itself, and w'eaken it by needless 
solicitude and dejection. When a scholar whom they 
desire to animate, consults them at his entrance on 
some new study, it is common to make flattering re- 
presentations of its pleasantness and facility Thus they 
generally attain one of two ends almost equally de- 
siiable , they eithci incite hib industry by elevating his 
hopes, or produce a liigh opinion of then own abilities, 
since they aie supposed to relate only what they 
have found, and to have pioceeded with no less ease 
than they promise to then followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, sets 
foi ward in the neiv path, and proceeds a few steps with 

great 
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great alacrity, but he soon finds asperities and mti icacies 
of which he has not been foreuamed, and imagining 
that none ever ere «o entangled or fatigued before 
him, sinks suddenly into despair, and desists as from 
an CKpediton in uliicli fate opposes him Thus his 
terrours arc multiplied by his hopes, and he is defeated 
\Mthout resistance, because he had no espectation of 
an enemy 

Of these treacherous instructors, the one destro}s 
industry by dechiing that industiy is vain, the other 
by repreaenting it as needless , tlie one cuts auay tlic 
loot of hope the other raises it only to be blasted 
the one confines Ins pupil to the shore, by telling him 
that his wreck is certain, tlie other sends him to ica, 
without preparing him for tempests 

raise hopes and false terrours are equally to be 
avoided Every man who proposes to grow eminent 
by learning should carry in his mind, at once, the 
difficulty of excellence, and the force of industry , and 
remember that fame is not confciTed but as the recom- 
pense of labour, and that labour vigorously continued, 
has not often failed of its reward, 
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Ivgcnfcs donnnos, ct elm w nommafnmctf 
lilitsti tfjiic g> (ti cs nobilitatc domos 
Dei it a, cl loiigi caul us Jugc , coitli ahe tela, 

Et tc litio) thus cgmba propjiqua vthal Slv re 

Each mighty lord, big ^sllh a pompous name, 

And each high house of fortune and ol fame, 

■\Vith cautini fly , contract thy ample sails, 

And near the shore improve the gentle gales 

ELrjiihSTOx. 


Mr. Ramblfr, 

T T lb usual for men, engaged in the same pursuits, 
^ to be inquisitive aftei tlie conduct and fortune of 
each other; and, thciefore, I suppose it Mill not be 
unpleasing to you, to icad an account of the vaiious 
changes tvhich ha^e happened in pait of a life de- 
voted to literature My naiiative Mill not exhibit any 
gi'eat variety of events, or e.xtiaoidinai y i evolutions ; 
but may, peihaps, be not less useful, because I 
shall 1 elate nothing which is not likely to happen to a 
diousaud otheis. 

I was born heir to a very small foi tune, and left by 
my father, whom I cannot remember, to the caie 
of an uncle, He having no childien, alwa 3 ^s tieated 
me as his son, and finding in me those qualities 
which old men easily discover in sprightly childien, 
when they happen to love them, declared tliat a ge- 
nius like mine should nevei be lost for want of culti- 
1 1 vaticn 
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vation He tlicrefore plncrd me, for the usual tunc, 
at a great '•chool, and then sent me to the unn er- 
sit), ■with a larger allowance than my onn patiainony 
would have afinrdtd, that I might not keep mean 
coinpanj, but learn to become iny dignity alien I 
should be made lord cbancellor, ulii(,li be often la 
mented, that the increase of hi infirmities was lery 
likel} to preclude him from seeing 

Hus caubcrancc of inoncj di pi i3ed itself m gajety 
of apptarante, and w intonness of expense, and in 
tioduced me to die acquaint ince of tho e whom the 
same siipeifluit) of fortune betrijcd to the same li 
cense and ostentation jouiig hens, who pleased 
them oh cs with a remark xerv triqucnt in their 
mouths, that though they were sent by then fathers to 
flic unncrsity, they were not under the iicco sity of 
living b\ then learning 

Among iiicii of this class I easily obtained the 
reputation of a great genius, and was persuaded, 
that with such livclmtss of imagination, and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, I should never he able to sub- 
mit to tlie drudgery of the law I therelore gave 
myself wholly to tlio more airy and elegant parts of 
learning, and w as often so much elated w ith my supe- 
riority to tlie youths with whom I conversed, that I 
began to listen, vv itli great attention, to those th it re- 
commended to me a w ider and more consjiicuous the 
atre and was particularly touched w ith an oh:>crvition, 
made by ope of my tnends, fhat it was not by Im 
gcringm the umveisity that Prior became nnibassadoui , 
or Addison secretary of state 

Tim desire was hourly incrcas"d by the solicita- 
tion of my Compaq ons, wlio removing one by one 

to 
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to London, as the capiice of their lelations allov^ed 
them, 01 the legal dismission fiom tlie liands of 
their guardians put it in their power, never failed 
to send an account ol the beauty and felicity of the 
new world, and to icmonstiate hon much was lost 
by eveiy hoiii’s continuance in a place of retnement 
and constraint 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed 
me witli monitoiy letteis, which I sometimes neg- 
lected to open for a week after I received them, 
and geneially read in a tavcin, with such comments 
as might show how much I was supeiiour to instruc- 
tion or advice I could not but wondci, how a man 
confined to the country, and unacquainted n ith the 
present S3’’stem of things, should imagine himself qua- 
lified to instruct a using genius, born to give laws 
to the age, refine its taste, and multiply its plea- 
sures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring 
me new rernonstiances ; for my uncle was very 
little depiessed by the iidicule and lepioach which 
he never lieaid. But men of paits have quick re- 
sentments; It w'as impossible to bear his usurpa- 
tions for evei , and I icsolved, once for all, to make 
him an example to those who imagine themselves 
wise because they are old, and to teach young men, 
w'ho aie too tame undei lepiesentation, in what man- 
ner grey-beaided insolence ought to be treated I 
therefoie one evening took my pen in hand, and after 
having animated myself with a catch, wiote a gc- ' 
neral answ'er to all his piccepts with such vivacity 
of turn, such elegance of nony, and such aspeiity 
of sarcasm, that I convulsed a large company with 

universal 
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univcrsil lauqhtci, disturbed tlic riLighbomliootl uith 
\ocifcrations of applause, and five dijs aftcruirds 
"was answered, tint I must b( content to luconiny 
own estate 

Ihis contraction of in\ income gave me no dis 
turbance, for a genius like mine vv is out of the reach 
of want I had fncids that would be proud to open 
their purses at m3 call, and pros|>ccts of such atlvancc- 
ment os would soon reconcile iny uncle, whom, upon 
mature deliberation, I resolved to receive into favour 
without insisting on any acknowledgment ot Ins 
offence, when the splenrlour of m3 condition should 
induce him to wish for 013 couiitcn'incc I therefore 
went up to London, bcfoic I bad sliown the alteration 
of my condition, by an3 abatement of m3 way of 
living and was received b) all my academical ac- 
quaintance with triumph and congnitul'ilion I was 
immediately introduced among the wits and men of 
spmt and in a short tunc had divested m3«clf of all 
my scholars gravity, and obtained the reputation of a 
pretty fellow 

You will ca«il3 believe tint I hud no greit know- 
ledge of the world, yee I had been hindered, by the 
general disincluution every man feels to eonfc s po 
verty, fiom telling to any one the lesolution of my 
uncle, and for some time subsisted upon tlie stock of 
money which I had bi ought with me, and contri- 
buted my share as hefoie to oil our entertainments 
But my pocket was soon emptied, and I was obliged 
to ask my friends foi a small sum This was a ia 
vour, which we hid often reciprocally received from 
one another, they supposed my wants only accidental, 

and 
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and tbe’efoic ^Mllmgly supplied them. In a sliort 
time I found a necessity of dsking again, and nas aizain 
ticaled nith the same civility, but the third time 
they began tonondei vliat that old rogue ni\ nnuc 
could mean by sending a gcnllcman to lonn nithout 
money, and ^vhen they ga\c me nhat I lor, 

adrised me to stipulate for more regii) n leimttauces 
This somewhat disturbed dieam ot constant 
ajBucnce, but I uas tbice da\'; aftn completely 
awaked; foi enleiing the tarein wiicic the/ met every 
evening, I found the waiteis icmittcd then complai- 
sance, and, instead of contendmg to light me up 
stalls, sullcied me to wait ior «;o'no minutes by 
the bar ’^Vhen I came to my comjiany, I found 
them unusual]}'- giavc and foimal, and one of them 
took the hint to turn the conicisation upon the mis- 
conduct of young men, and enlarged upon the lolly of 
ficqucnting the company of men of loitune, rvith- 
oul being able to suppoit the expense, an observa- 
tion w'hich the rest contiibutcd eithei toenfoiceby 
lepetition, or to illustiate by exainjilcs Only one 
of them tiled to divert the discouise, and endeavoured 
to diiect my attention to remote questions, and com- 
mon topicks 

A man guilty of poveity easily believes himself 
suspected I went, however, next morning to bieak- 
fast with him, wdio appealed ignorant of the diift of 
the conversation, and by a senes of inquiries, di aw - 
’ing still neaier to the point, prevailed on him, not, 
perhaps, much against Ins will, to infoim me that 
Ml Dash, whose fathei w'as a wealthy attorney near 
my native place, had, the moining befoic, received 
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nn account of my uncles resentment, and communi 
cated Ilia intelligence 'uth llic utmost induslrj of 
gro\clling insolence 

It ITUS non no longer practicable to contort nith my 
former fiicnch, unless I uould be content to be used as 
an inAviovu gncat, n ho n *>5 to pa% for Ins u u c hj mirth 
nnd flattcrv , a character ubitli, if I could not escape 
It, I re olved to endurcoal) ninoii" thoacnho I ad never 
Inown me in the pndc of plcnt} I changed lodg- 
ings, and ficqucntcd the coffee bouses in a dificrcnt 
region of the town vthcrc I svns ver} qnicU\ cUs 
tinguishcd by scvcml \oung gciulcmLii of high birtii, 
and large c tales and began agim to amuse in) iinngi 
nation with hopes of prcfcmicnt, though not quite so 
confidently as when I had less cxpcritncc 

1 he first great conqncH uhich tins new ccnc enabled 
me to gam over myself was, when I «uhmittod to confess 
to a part), who invited me to an expensive diversion, 
that m) revenues were not equal to such golden plea 
eurcs, the) would not suffer me howr'\cr, to sta) be 
bind, and with grenl i cluclancc I )icldc‘d to be treated 
I took that opportunity of recommending m)sJf to 
some office or cmplo)mcnt, v'hitli ihc) unanimousl) 
promised lo procure me by ihur joint inlcicst 

I had now entcicd into a state of di pendente and 
hadhopcSjOrfeirs, fiomaimostexu) man I it 

be unhappy to have one pitron what is hismisei) who 
has man) ^ I was obliged to com}3l) with i thousand 
caprices to concui in a tlious uid lolhc , and to coun 
tenance a thousand cnoiirs 1 cnduicd innumciablc 
mortifications, if not bom crutUv at least fioni ncgli 
gence, which will citcp in upon the 1 indtst and most 
delicate minds, when they converse without tlic iiiutJal 


awe 
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awe of equal condition. I found the spiiit and vigour 
of Iibci t}- eveiy moment sinking in me, and a sei vile feai 
of displeasing stealing by degrees upon all my beha- 
viour, till no uord, 01 look, or action, was my own As 
the solicitude to please increased, the power of pleasing 
grew' less, and I was always clouded with diffidence 
wheie it was most my interest and wusli to shine. 

My patrons, consideiing me as belonging to the 
community, and, theiefoie, not the chaige of any 
particular pel son, m.ade no scruple of neglectmg any 
oppoitunity of piomoting rne, wlndi eveiy one thought 
moie pioperly the business of an(;thci An account 
of my expectations and disappointments, and the sue* 
ceeding vicissitudes of my Iile, I shall give 30U in my 
following letter, which will be, I hope, of -use to show 
how ill he foiins his schemes, who expects happiness 
without fieedom. 

I am, Ac. 
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Numb 27 Tuesday, Jjme 19, 1750 


Pattpenem metuent pottore metallis 
Ltbertate caret Hou 

So he, who poverty with horror views 
Who sells his freedom in exchangtfor gold 
(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold) 

Shall make eternal servitude hia fate 

And feel a haughty masters galling weig,ht Feanc s 

Mr Rawbler, 

J^S It IS natural for every man to think himself of 
importance, your knouledge of the noiJd will 
incline }ou to forgive me, if I imagine jour curiosity 
80 much excited by the foimer part of my narration, is 
to make you desire that I should proceed nilhout any 
unnecessarj aits of connexion I shall, therefore, not 
keepjou longer in such suspense, as perhaps my per- 
formance may not compensate 

In the gay company with which I was now united, 
I found those allurements and dehgnts, which the 
friendship of joung men alwajs affords, there was 
that openness which natuially produced confidence, 
tilt oflabilit) which, in some measuie, softened de 
pendence and that ardour ol profession which incited 
hope When our hearts were dilated with mem 
ment, promises were poured out with unlimited pro 
fusion, and life and fortune were but a scanty sacrifice 
to fiiendship, hut when the hour came, at which 

any 
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nny efFoit uas to be ma<^c, I liad ^^ncl^ll]y ‘be ^o\d.- 
tion to find llint jny uit'Mi'St Mci»hcd notlmy ai.a!n-,t 
the sbobtcstiiiDUsuiULnt, and that cv€r> avoc -tion 

lO 

■was found a sulficic'nt plea lor continuin': inr 1.1 laiccr- 
taintyand ■v\ant Tiicii kindnC'-s wa-. indeed sincere. 
^\hcn they promised, tlicv had no inti nl.on to decci\c ; 
but the same juvenile waiinth uhu h kindled then hc- 
lievolcncc, gave foicc ni the same jiiopoition to c veiy 
other passion, and I was foi gotten as soon uS unj nc.\ 
pleasuics seized on then .attention 

Yagaiio told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and dcsiicd me, 
iiom that instant, to tlnou upon lum all caic of 
my foitune, foi a post of considciable value was that 
day become vacant, and he knew hi-, ndcrest ‘'Udi- 
cicnt to piocuie it in the inoiiiing lie dcsiied me 
to call on lum eail^x that lie might be dic^scd ':oon 
enough to v ait on the imiiistci before an^ other ap- 
plication should be made I came as he appointed, 
vMth all the flame of gratitude, and was told b;> his 
servant, that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to travel, 
he had been pci suaded to accompany him to Dover, 
and that they had taken post-hoises two houis bcloic 
day 

I was once very ncai to jircfermcnt, by the kind- 
ness of Chaiinus, who, at my lequest, vvent to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to li'l with 
great icputation, and m which I should have many 
oppoi tunitics of promoting his interest m ictuin ; 
and he pleased hunself with imagining the mutual 
benefits that vve should confer, and the advances 

that 
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that we should make by our united strength Away 
thei-efore he went, equally wann iVith friendship 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledge- 
ments against his return At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in his way a party 
going to breakfast in the country, that the ladies 
importuned him too much to be refused, and that 
having passed the morning with them, he was come 
back to dress himself for a ball, to which he was 
invited for the evening 

I have suffered several disappointments from tailor® 
and periwig makers, who, by neglecting to perform 
their work, witliheld my patrons from court, and 
once failed of an establishment for life by the de- 
lay of a servant, sent to a neighbouring shop to re- 
plenish a snuff box 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodamus’s father, who 
being then in the country, could not very speedily 
fill It, and whose fondness would not have suffered 
him to refuse his son a less reasonable reqnect Hip- 
podamus therefore set forward with great expedition, 
and I expected every hour an account of Kis success 
A long time I waited without anj intelligence, but 
at last received a letter from Newmarket, by which 
I was informed tliat the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his passions too well to 
imagme that he could refuse himself his favourite 
amusement 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the patronage of young men, especially as I foun^ 
them not generally to promise much greater fidelity 
Vof IV N as 
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as they advanced m life, for I obseived that ^hat 
they gained in steadiness they lost in benevolence, 
and giew coldci to my interest as they became moie 
diligent to piomote their own. I was convinced that 
their libeiahty ^^as only profuseness, that as chance 
diiected, they were equally geneious to vice and 
virtue, that they were waim but because they were 
thoughtless, and counted the support of a friend only 
amongst other gi atifications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to piefer me, and -whose age 
exempted them fiom sudden changes of inclination 
I was considered as a man of paits, and therefoie 
easily found admission to the table of Hilarius, the 
celebrated orator, lenowned equally foi the extent 
of his knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and 
the acuteness of his -u'lt. Hilaries received me with 
an appeal ance of gieat satisfaction, pioduccd to me 
all his friends, and directed to me that pait of his 
discourse in which ' he most endeavoured to display 
'his im'agination Iliad now learned my own in teiest 
enough to supply him opportunities for smait le- 
marks and gay sallies, u Inch ' I never failed to echo 
and applaud Thus I was gaining eveiy houi on 
his affections, till unfortunately, when the assembly 
was more splendid than usual, his desiie of admira- 
tion prompted him to turn his railleiy upon me 
I bore it for some time with great submission, and 
success encouraged him to redouble’his attacks ; at 
last my vanity prevmled over my prudence, I retorted 
his irony with such spirit, that Hilarius, unaccus- 
12 e tomed 
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totncd to roSbtancc, wa*? disconcerted, nncl soon found 
incjuis of convmnn? me lint Ins purpose uas not to 
cucoiiri^c n rival but to fo-stcr n pan‘*ilc 

I was tlion tikcn into the fimilnnt^ of Argutio, a 
noUemnn tinincnt for ludgmcnt and criticism He 
Ind contributed to in\ rtputilion b> the praises winch 
he hid pfirn bestow -'d upon mj WTitings, ;n which he 
owned tint therr were proofs of a gcniib that might 
n c (0 hi^h dcgiccs of c^c< Hence, w lien time, or inform 
ntion, had reduced its c\uhcnnrc lie therefore 
required me to consult hnn before the public ition of 
nn\ new ptrioroiniicc and commonly proposed innu- 
nioi ililc dtcrilions, uidiout sufiicicnt uttcntion to the 
<lc''i^n, or rtginl tom) form of st}lc, and mode 
of Jiu I jinlion Ihit tlic c corrections he nev cr failed to 
prc«s IS indi pcnsabl) netess irj and tliou^ht tlio Ica<t 
deh} of compliance an act of rebellion Hit pride of an 
author made tins treatment insufltnblc and I lliouglit 
an} tNrann> c bier to be born tinn that wliieh took 
from me the u«c of in} undcrstinding 

Mv next pall on was I ut\chc:> the statesman who 
was wholl} engined jn puhlieK nfi urs and seemed to 
liav t no nmbilion hut to t>e pow ci ful and ricii I found 
Ins favour more pennanent than that ot the other , 
for there vias a ccrtiin price at nhi h it mi^ht he 
bougiit he ullovvcd nothing to humour or to afleetion, 
butw IS alvv i}srcady topa} hbei ally for the scrvjccthat 
he required Ills demands weie indeed very often 
such IS virtue could not easily con ent to ^ratify , but 
virtue is not to be consulted when men arc to nibe 
their fortunes by the lavour of the great IJis mca- 
suies were ecnsiired, I wrote m his defence, and was 
recompensed vMth a place, of which the piohts wcic 
N s never 
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never icceived by me ^vithout the pangs of lemembering 
that they '' ere the reward of wickedness,- a reward 
which nothing but that necessity which the consumption 
of my little estate in these wild pui suits had brought 
upon me, hindered me from throwing back in the face 
of my coirupter. 

At this time mv uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a small fortune. I had resolution to 
throw off the splendour w'hich reproached me to myself, 
and retire to an humbler state, in which I am novr 
endeavouring to recover the dignity of virtue, and hope 
to make some reparatian for my crime and follies, by 
informing others, who may be led aft^ the same 
pageants, that they are about to engage in a course of 
life, 111 which they are to purchase, by a thousand 
miseries, the privilege of repentance. 


/ 


I am, &c. 

Eubulus, 
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lilt mart grazu tncuhatf 
Qut noiut nmis omnibuSf 

Ignotut montur tiht Sinxca 


To him 1 alas* to him, I fear 
Tlie face of death ternble appear 
Who 10 hia life, flattenng hia senselesi pnde, 

By being bnonn to all the world beside, 

Docs not himself whenheud^ing know 

Nor what he is nor whither he s to go Cowiet 


J HAVE shown, m a late cssaj, to whit errours men 
arc hourly betnjed by a mistaken opinion of their 
own powers, and a negligent inspection of their own 
character But as I then confined mj observations to 
common occurrences and familnr scenes, I think it 
proper to inquire, how far a nearer acquaintance with 
ourselves is necessary to our preservation from enmes 
ns well os follies, and how much the attentive study of 
pur own minds may contribute to secure to us the 
approbation of tliat Being to whom wu arc account 
able for our tlioughts and our actions, and whose favour 
must finally constitute our total happiness 

If it be reasonable to cslimato the difficult} of any 
enterprise by frequent roiscamages, it may justl} be 
concluded that it is not casj for a man to know 
himself, for wherc'^oeverwetum our view, we sliallfind 
^ 3 almost 
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almost all with whom we converse so nearly as to judge 
of their sentiments, indulging more favouiable concep- 
tions of their own virtue than they have been able to 
impress upon others, and congratulating themselves 
upon degrees of excellence, which their fondest admii ers 
cannot allow them to have attained 

Those representations of imaginaiy viitue are ge- 
nerally considered as aits of hypociisy, and as snaies 
laid for confidence and piaise But I believe the suspi- 
cion often unjust, those who thus pi opagate then own 
reputation, only extend the fiaud by which they have 
been themselves deceived , for this failing is incident to 
numbers, who seem to live v’uthout designs, competi- 
tions, or pursuits, it appears on occasions w Inch promise 
no accession of honour or of piqfit, and to peisons fiom 
whom very little is to be hoped 01 feared It is, indeed, 
not easy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love 
of ourselves, w'hen we reflect how^ much a secondaiy 
passion can cloud oui judgment, and how few faults a 
man, m the first laptures of love, can discover in the 
pel son or conduct of his mistiess 

To lay open all the sources fiom A’lhich erroui flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own chaiacter, 
would require more exact knowledge of the human 
heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and laborious 
observers have acquired And since falsehood may be 
diversified without end, it is not unlikely that eveiy 
man admits an imposture m some lespect peculiai to 
himself, as his view^s have been accidentally diiected, 
or his ideas paiticularly combined 

Some fallacies, however, there are, moie frequently 
insidious, w-hich it may, peihaps, not be useless to 
detect, because, though they aie gross, they may be 

fatal, 
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fatal, and because nothing but attention is necessary 
to defeat tlicm 

One sophism by nliich men persuade themselves 
that they have Uiosc virtues which the} really want, 
IS fonned by the substitution of single acts for habits ^ 
A miser who once relieved a fiicnd from the danger 
of a prison suffers his imagination to dwell for ever 
upon his own licroick gcncro^sit^ be fields his heart 
up to indignation at those who arc blind to merit, or 
insensible to misery, and who can please themselves 
witli the enjoyment of that wealth, which tlicy never 
permit otliers to jiartakc Eroin any censures of the 
world, or reproaches of his conscience, he has an 
appeal to action and to knowlcdiic and tliough his 
whole life u a course of rapiciiy and avarice, he 
concludes himself to be tender and liberal because 
he has once performed an act of hbcrahly and ten 
demess 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap 
proach of one end to the c}c, lessens them the 
application of the other so vices arc extenuated by 
the inversion of tint fallacy, by which virtues arc 
augmented Those faults winch we cannot conceal 
from our own notice, arc considcicd, however fre 
quent, not as habitual corruptions or settled prac- 
tices, but as casual failures, and single lapses A man 
who has from year to year set liis country to sale, 
cither for the gratification of his ambition or resent- 
ment, confesses that the licat of p irl) now and then 
betrays the severest virtue to mcisurcs that cannot be 
seriously defended He that spends his days and nights 
in not and debauchery, owns that liis passions often 
times overpower his resolutions But each comforts 
N 4 himself 
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himself that his faults are not without precedent, for 
the best and the wisest men have given way to llic 
violence of sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodness wdth the practice, and w'ho believe tlicm- 
solves mild and moderate, chantable and faithful, 
because they have exerted their eloquence in com- 
mendation of mildness, fidclit}', and other virtues. 
This is an errour almost universal among tliose that 
conveise much with dependents, with such whose 
fear or interest disposes them to a seeming reverence 
for any declamation, however enthusiastick, and sub- 
mission to any boast, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themselves by the goodness of their opinions, and 
forget how much more easily men may show' their 
virtue in their talk than in their actions. 

The tiibe IS likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of religion, 
but the measure of other men's virtue; who lull 
their own remoisc with the remembrance of crime', 
more atrocious than their own, and seem to believe 
that they are not bad while anotlier can be found 
worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been pioposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to sin- 
cerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use : for in order to seem e the 
virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two 
than will geneially be found In the hist, such a 
desire of rectitude and amendment, as may inclfi^e 

hint 
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Iiim to hear Ins own accusation from the mouth 
of him whom he esteems, and by whom, tlicrcfore, 
he will always hope that lus faults arc not dibCO\crcd, 
and in the second, such aeil and honesty, as will make 
him content for his friends advantage to lose lus 
iindncss 

A long life may be passed without finding a fnend 
in whose understanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at once 
for Its justness and sincerity A weak man, how^ 
ever honcs^ is not qualified to judge A man of 
the world, however penetrating is not fit to counsel 
Enends arc often chosen for sinuluude of manners, 
and therefoic <Mch palliates the otlicrs failings, be- 
cause they are his own Enends arc tender, and un 
w-illing to give pain, or thc\ arc interested, and fearful 
to offend 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself, should consult his 
enemies, remember the rcproaclics that are vented 
to his face, and listen for the censures tliat arc ut 
tered in private Eor his great business is to know 
his faults, and ^ those ni'Uignit) will discover, and 
resentment will reveal But this precept may be 
often frustrated, for it seldom happens tliat nv ils or 
opponents are suflered to come near enough to know 
our conduct with so much exactness as tint con 
science should allow and reflect tlic accusation Tlie 
charge of an enemy is often totally false, and com 
monly so mingled with falscliood, that the mind 
takes advantage fiom the fnlurp of one part to dis- 
^ credit the rest, and never sufiers any disturbance after- 
^ pard from sucli paitial reports 


\a 
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Yet it seems that enemies have been aluays found 
by expeiience the most faithful monitois, foi adver- 
sity has ever been consideied as the state m avIikIi 
a man most easily becomes acquainted uith himself, 
and this effect it must piodiice liy withdianiiig flat- 
teieis, whose business it is to hide oui wcalmesses 
from us, or by giving loose to malice, and license 
to leproach, 01 at least by cutting off those plea- 
sures wbich called us away fiom meditation on our 
own conduct, and lepiessing that piide which too 
easily persuades us that w e inei it w hatever we enjoy 

Pait of these benefits it is in evciy nian’«; povicr 
to piocure to himself, by assigning piopci poitions 
of his life to the examination ot the lest, and by 
putting himself frequently in such a situation, by le- 
tireinent and a.bstraction, as may weaken the in- 
fluence of external objects By this piactice he may 
obtain the solitude of advcisity without its melan- 
choly, Its instiuctions without its ccnsuies, and its 
sensibility without its pertuibatioiis 

The necessity of setting the woild at a distance 
fiom us, when w'e aie to take a suivey of ouisehes, 
has sent many from high stations to the seveiilies 
of a monastick life, and, indeed,, eveiy man deeply 
engaged in business, if all regai d to another state be 
not extinguished, must have the conviction, though, 
pel haps, not the lesolution of Valdesso, wbo, when 
he solicited Chailes the Fifth to dismiss him, being 
asked, whethei he retiied upon disgust, answered that 
he laid dowm his commission, for no other reason 
but because there ought to be some time for sober re- 
flection between the life of a soldier and Jus death. 

There 
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There are few conditions whicli do not entangle us 
with sublunar) hopes and fears, from whicli it is neecs 
sar) to be at lnterv^!s disencumbered, that w c may place 
ourselves m his prc'^ence who views effects in Ihcir 
causcs and actions m their motives thatwemav as 
Chilhngworth expresses it, con ider thincs ns if there 
were no other beings m the world but God and our- 
seUc'^, or, to uac language )et more awful, may com'- 
vtitne t ith Qia ou n heat ts, ami be still 

De ith sajs Seneca, falls heav) upon him vfhois too 
much known to others and too little to himself, and 
Pontanus a man celebrated among the early restorers 
of literature thought the study of our own hearts of 
so much importance thit he has iccommended it 
from his tomb Sum Joannes Tovianus Pontanus, quem 
amavenint bona: mus(B,suspererunt urt prohi, honest^ 
axerimt reges dommi jam sets qui sim, tel qm points 
fueiim egoteiote, hospcSynoKCicin ienebris nequeOy 
sed teipsum ut noscas lOgo ** I am Pontanus, beloved 
by die powers of Uterature admired bymen of worth, 
“ and dignified b) the monarclis of the world Thou 
“ knowest now who I am, or more properly who I was 
Tor thee, stranger, I who am in darkness cannot 
know thee, but IiCntreat thee to know th)self 
I hope every reader of this paper will consider him- 
self as engaged to the obscrv ition of a precept, wlucli 
the wisdom and vntueof all ages have concurred to 
enforce a precept dictated by philosophers, inculcated 
by poets, and latihid b) saints 
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Numb. 29 . Tuesday, June 26 , 1750 . 

Trudcnsfuiur^ tcnipons cxitum 
Cahgiiiosa noctc prcmtt Dcus, 

Rtdctqiie st mortahs ultra 

Tas trcpxdat Hon. 

But God lias uisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fate. 

And sown their seeds m depth of night; 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 

When mortals search too soon, and fcai too late. 

Dhtdek. 

^ I 'HERE is nothing lecommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the secuie possession of the piesent hour, and the 
dismission of all tlie cares winch intrude upon our 
quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturbations, the 
enjoyment of those delights -which our condition hap- 
pens to set before us. 

The ancient poets aie, indeed, by no means unex- 
ceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts are to 
be always considered as the sallies of a genius, intent 
rather upon gning pleasure than instruction, eager to 
take every advantage of insinuation, and, provided the 
passions can be engaged on its side, very little solicitous 
about the suffrage of reason 

The darkness and uncertainty through w'hich the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the pursuit of 
happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as an excuse for 
many, of their seducing invitations to immediate en- 
13 joymenh 
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joymcnt, ^\hlch the modems, by ^Nhom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead It is no wonder 
that such as had no promise of another state sliould 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon Uic improvement 
gf that which xvas before tlicm , but surely those who 
arc acquainted with the hopes and fears of ctcmitj, 
might think it necessary to put some restraint upon 
their imagination, and reflect that by echoing tlic songs 
of the ancient bacchanals, and transmitting the maxims 
of past debauchery, they not only prove tliat they 
want invention, but virtue, and submit to tlic servility 
of imitation only to copy that of winch the wntcr, if 
he w^ to live now, would often be ashamed 
Yet as die errours and follies of a groat genius arc 
•cldom without some radiations of understanding liy 
which meaner minds maj be enlightened, the incite 
ments to pleasure arc, m those authors, gcncrallj mm 
glcd with such reflections upon life, ns well deserve to 
be considered distinctly from the purposes for which 
they arc produced, and to be treasured up as the set- 
tled conclusions of extensive obscrmtion, acute saga- 
city, and mature cxpcncncc 

It IS not without true judgment, that on these oc 
casions tlicj often warn their readers against inquiries 
into futuritv, and solicitude about events which he 
hid m causes jet unactivc, and which lime Ins not 
brought forward into the view of reason '\n idle and 
thoughtless resignation to chance, without anj stiuj^lc 
against calamity, or cndcavoui alter advantrige, 15 
indeed below the dignity of a reasonable being, 111 
whose power Prpvidencc has put a grea part even of 
his present happiness, but it shows an equal ignorance 
of OUT proper sphere, to harass our thoughU with 
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conjectuics about things not yet in being How can 
we icgulate events, of nhich ue 3 ^et know not ubclher 
they imU evci happciH And viliy slioiild nc tlnnk, 
w'lth painful anxict}^, about that on whicli our thoughts 
can have no influence ^ 

It IS a maxim commonly leccivcd, that a wise 
man is never suipiiscd; and, pci haps, tins exemption 
from astonishment may be imagined (to piocecd fiom 
such a piospcct into futuiity, as gave previous intima- 
tion of those e\ ils which often flfll unexpected upon 
otheis that have less foiesight But the truth is, that 
things to come, except ^^hen they appioach veiy 
neaily, aic equally liidden fiom men of all dcgiees 
of und'ei standing, and if a uisc man is not arn.ized 
at sudden occuiicnccs, it is not that he has thought 
moic, but less upon futuuty He nevei consideied 
things not yet existing as the piopci objects of his 
attention,, he never indulged dreams till he was 
deceived by then phantoms, moi ever aealized non- 
entities to his mind He is not surpi ised because he 
is not disappointed, and he escapes disappointment 
because he never foims any expectations 

The con>cein about things to come, that is so 
justly censuied, is not the icsult of those gcneial le- 
flectrons on the variableness of ibitune, the uncei- 
tamty of life, and the umveisal insecuiity of all human 
acquisitions, which must ahv'ays be suggested by the 
view of the woild , but such a desponding anticipation 
of misfortune, as fixes the mind upon scenes of gloom 
and mclanchol}^, and makes fear piedominate in 
eveiy imaginaticn 

Anxiety of tl os kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousj m lovcj and suspicion m the gcneial 

commeice 
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commerce of life a temper wJnch keeps the man 
alwaysmalaims, disposes him to judge ot c\eiy tiling 
in a manner tint lca<^t lavours his own quiet fills him 
A\ith peipetual stratigems ot countei action, ’nearshira 
oUt m schemes to obviate evils which never threat- 
ened him, and at length perhaps, contributes to the 
production of tho«?8 mischiefs of which it had raised 
such dreadiiil appichensions ^ i 1 ^ 

It has been usuah m all ages for moralists to re- 
press the swellings 'of ivain hope bj representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is subject, 
and by instances of the unexpected defeat of the 
wisest schemes of policyv and sudden subversions of the 
highest eminences ot greatness It has, perhaps not 
le^n equally observed, that all these examples afford 
the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, and 
may be applied with no less efficacy as consolations to 
the timorous than as restraints to the proud 

Evil IS unceitain m the .same dcgreeias good, and 
for the leason th it we ought not to hope too securely, 
we ought not to feir with too much dejection Ehe 
state of the world is continually changing and none 
can tell the result of the next \iu situde V, hatevqr 
IS afloat m the stream of time InayMvhen it is very 
near ns be driven aw ly b\ an accidental blast which 
shall happen to cross the general course of the cur 
lent The sudden accidents by which the powerful 
are depressed, may fall upon tliose whose malice we 
fear and the gieatness by which we expect to lie 
overborn inav become anothei proof of the false flat 
tenes of fortune Oui enemies may become weal , or 
we grow strong before our encounter, or we may 
advance against each othei without ever meeting 

There 
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There aie, indeed, iiatuial evils mIucIi vvc can flattet 
ourselves witli no hopes of escaping, and v\ith little 
of delaying ; but of the ills which are apprehended 
from human malignity, or the opposition of rival 
interests, we may alw ays alleviate the ten our by con- 
sidering that our persecutors are weak and ignoiant, 
and moital like ourselves. 

The misfortunes w hich arise from ^thc concurrence 
of unhappy incidents should never be suffered to 
disturb us before they happen; because, if the nieast 
be once laid open to the dread* of mcic pos-ibihties 
of misery, life must be given a prey to dismal solici- 
tude, and quiet must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Carnai o, that it is absurd 
to be afiaid of the natural dissolution of the body, 
because it must certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or aitifice, be avoided. Whethei this senti- 
ment be entirely just, I shall not examine ; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events ivhicli 
must happen, it is yet moie evidently contrary ta 
right reason to fear those which may never happen, 
and which, if they should come upon us, we cannot 
resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects botli of 
fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not to 
trust the representations of one more than of the 
other, because they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates calamity. 
It IS generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happincbs of possession piopoitionate to that expec- 
tation which incited hrs desne, and invigorated his 
pursmt ; nor has any man found the evils of life so 

foimidable^ 
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formidable in reality, as tliey nerc described to him by 
Ins on n imagination, eicrj species of distress brings 
nitli It sonic peculiar supports, some unforeseen means 
ofl'csistiug or poner of enduring Tailor justly blames 
some pious pereons, nho indulge their fancies too 
much set themselves by the force of iimginalion, in 
tbe place of the ancient martjis and confessors, and 
ejuestiou the validity of their own faitli, because they 
shnnk at the thoughts of flames and tortures It is, 
sajs he, sufiicicnt that you arc able to encounter the 
temptations which non assault you, when God send.v 
trials, he may send strength 

All fear is in itself painful, and w hen it conduces not 
to safety is painful without use Every consideration, 
therefore, by which groundless ten ours may be re- 
moved, adds something to human happiness It is 
likewise not unworthy of remark, that in proportion 
as our cares are employed upon the future they are 
abstracted from the present from the only time winch 
we can call our own, and of winch if w e neglect the 
apparent duties, to make provision against vi lonary 
attacks, we shall certainly counteract our own purpose 
for he, doubtless, mistakes Ins true interest, who thinks 
that he can increase his safetv vvhen he unpairs Ins 
viitue 
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Kumb. 30. Satub.D7VY, June SO, 1750. 

— Vnltus ithi hius 
Affulsit populo, g) atvn it dies, 

F>t soles melius intent. lion. 

Whene’er thy countenance divine 
Th’ attendant people cheei s. 

The genial suns more radiant shine, 

The day more glad appears. ELrniNSTo:T. 

Mr. Rambler, 

^j^^HERE are few tasks more ungiateful than for 
pel sons of modesty to speak then own piaiscs. 
In some cases, how'cvei, this must be done for the 
geneial good, and a geneious spiiit will on such 
occasions assert its merit, and vindicate itself with 
becoming w'aimth. 

My cncumstances. Sir, are vciy haid and pecuhau 
Could the w orld Ee bi ou^ht to ti eat me as I desei v^e. 
It would be a publick benefit This makes me apply 
to you, that my case being faiily stated in a paper so 
geneially esteemed, I may suffer no longer fiom igno- 
rant and childish prejudices. 

My elder bi other was a Jew; a very lespectable 
person, but somewhat austere in his manner highly 
and desei vedly valued by his neai lelatiqns and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing m a large society, 
or gaming a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a veneiable old age he retued fiom the w'oild, and 
I m the bloom of youth came into it, succeeding him 

in 
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in all his dignities, and formed, as I might reasonably 
flatter myself, to be the object of univeisal love and 
esteem Joy and gladness were bom ^uth me, cheer- 
fulness, good humour and bene\olence alnays at- 
tended and endeared my infancj Tliat time is long 
past So long that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
me T\nnUed, old, and disagreeable, but, unless my 
looking glass deceives me, I have not jet lost one 
charm, one beautj of my caihest years However, 
thus far is too certain, I am to everj body just what 
they chuse to think me, so that to very feu I appear m 
my right shape , and tliough naturally I am the friend 
of human kind, to few, veiy feu comparatively, am I 
useful or agiceable 

Tins IS the moie grievous, as it is utterly impossi 
ble for me to avoid being in nil sorts of places and 
companies , and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries Tliough I have as 
natural an antipathy to enrds and dice, as some people 
have to a cit, many nnd many an assembly am I 
forced to enduie, and though rest ''nd composure are 
my peculiar joy, am worn out and haia«:''ed to death 
witli journeys by men and women of qualilj, who 
never take one but when I can be of the party Some, 
on a contrary exticme, will never receive me but m 
bed, where they spend at least half of the lime f have 
to stay with them and others are so monstroiislj ill 
hied as to take phjsicl on purpose when they hive 
reason to expect me Those who keep upon terms 
of more politeness with me, are generally so cold and 
constrained m their behaviour, 4hat I cannot but per- 
ceive mjself an unwelcome guest, and even among 
O 2 persona 
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poisons dcsciving of esteem, and nho ceilainly lia\c a 
^allle foi me, it is too evident that gcnnall} whenever 
I come I thiovv a dulness over the -wlioic company, 
that I am entei tamed with a foimal stifl' civilitv, and 
that tliey aic glad wlien I am f.nily gone 

How bitter must this kind of leccjition be to one 
foimed to inspne delight, admiiation, and love' To 
one capable of ansvv Cl mg and lew aiding the gicatcst 
•waiinth and delicacy of sentiments ! 

I was hied up among a set of evccllcnt people, wlio 
alTectionatel} lov'^ed me, and tieatcd me with the ut- 
most honoui and lespect. It would be tedious to le- 
late the \aiicty of m3 adventuies, and stiange vicis- 
situdes of my foitune m many dificient countiics. 
Here in England thcie was a time when I lived ac- 
coiding to iny heaits desiie 'Whenever I appealed, 
pubhek assemblies appointed foi my leception wcic 
crowded with poisons of (juality and fashion, caiH 
diest as foi a couit, to pay me then dev 011s Chcciful 
hospitality ev^eiy vvheie ciowncd 1113 boaid, and I was 
looked upon m every countiy paiish as a kind of social 
bond between the’squiie, the jiaison, and the tenants. 
The laboiiOLis pool eveiy wheie blest my appeal ance . 
they do so still, and keep their best clothes to do me 
honoui , though as much as I delight in the honest 
country folks, they do now and then throw a pot of 
ale at 1113 head, and sometimes an unlucky boy w ill 
diive his ciicket-ball full m my face 

Even in these my best da3 s thei e w ei e pei sons w ho 
thought me too demine and giavc 1 must foi sooth 
by all means be iii'tucted by foieign masters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method of education 

was 
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was so contrary to mj genius, foimcd foi much nobler 
cntci Limmcnts, tint it aid not succeed at all 
I fell nevt into the hands of n vciy difieiciit set 
They were so excessively scandalized at the giyety of 
my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the foreign 
foppcncs, the paint and the patches that I had been 
tricked out nitli byr my last misjudging tutors, but 
they robbed me of every innocent 01 nament I had from 
niy infancy been used to gather in the fields and 
gaulcns, nay, they blacked my face, and covered me 
all over with a habit of mourning and that too very 
coaiso and ankuani I was now obliged to spend my 
my whole hto m hearing sermons , nor permitted so 
mucli as to smile upon any occasion 
In this molauclioly duguiso I became a peifect 
bugbear to all children, and young folks AVhere- 
tver I came there was a general hush, and immediate 
stop to all pleasantness of look 01 discourse , and not 
being pennitted to talk with them in my own Ian 
guago at that time, thev took such a disgust to mo m 
those tedious hours ol yav mng that having trans 
muted It to their children I cannot non be heard, 
though it IS long «incc I have recovered my natural 
form and pleasing tone of voice Would they but 
receive my visits kindly, and listen to what I could 
tell them— let me say it without vauity—liow charm- 
ing a companion should I be ' to every one could I 
talk on the subjects most interesting and moat pleasing 
With the great and amhjtious, I would discourse ot 
honours and advancements, ef disiinetioiis to which 
the wholo woild should be witness, of unenviod tligiii 
0 3 ties 
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ties and durable pieferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the suie method to 
attain them. I w'ould teach them to put out their 
money on the best mteiest, and instruct the lovers of 
pleasuie how^ to secure and improve it to the highest 
degree. The beauty should learn of me how to pre- 
serve an everlasting bloom To the afflicted I would 
administer comfoit, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I daie piomise myself you will attest the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be desirous of impioving their acquaintance with 
me ; and that I may not be thought too difficult, I 
will tell you, in short, how I wish to be i eceivcd. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
huri'y I would every where be w^elcomed at a tole- 
rably early hour with decent good-humour and grati- 
tude I must be attended m the great halls, peculiarly 
appropriated to me with respect, but I do not insist 
upon finery propriety of appearance, and perfect 
neatness, is all I require I must at dinner be treated 
with a temperate, but cheerful social meal , both the 
neighbours and the poor should be the better for me. 
Some time I must have with my kind 

entertainers, and the rest of my visit should be spent 
in pleasant walks and airings among sets of agreeable 
people^ m such discourse as I shall naturally dictate, 
or m reading some few selected out of those number- 
less books that are dedicated to me, and go by my 
name A name that, alas ! as the world stands at 
present, makes them oftener thrown aside than taken 
lip. As those conversations and books should be both 

well 
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well chosen, to gnc some atUmc on that head may 
possibly fuini h you with a future paper, and any 
thing you shall oflci on my behalf will be of great 
sen ice to. 

Good Mr RAjinri n 

\ our faitliful 1 1 lend and Serrant, 

SUNDAY* 


Numb 31 Toi sdai, J»/^ 3, 1750 


JNort egq ineudosos auum d^tntkre mores 
Falsaque pi o vitits arnta lenere victs 0 \ lo 

Corrupted roanners I shall ns er defend 

>ior falsely njtt> for in> faults contend EirniNSTO'? 

rj^IIOUGH the fallibility of nnns rcison, nnd 
the narrowness of bis knowledge, are \cry liberally 
confessed, jet the conduct of those who «o willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to discover 
tliat this acknowledgment is not altogether sincere, 
at least that most make it with a tacit icscrve m favour 
of themselv es, and tliat w iih w hatev er case they give up 
the claim of their neighbours, they are dc irons of being 
thought exempt bom fmits m their own conduct, and 
from errour m their opinions 

• This paper \\ IS Tvnltcn bj Miss Catherine Talbot daughter 
of the Re\ 1 d Talbot '\rchdeacon of Berl s and Preacher at the 
Rolls She d ed Jan g 17,0 Sec Preface to the Rambler in 
British Lsswists, \ol 10 C 
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The certain and obstinate opposition, \\hich A\e may 
observe made to confutation however clcai, and to re- 
proof however tender, is an undoubted aiguinent, tliat 
some doimant piivilcge is thought to be attacked; 
for as no man can lose w'hat he neithci possesses, nor 
imagines himself to poascss, 01 be dcfiaudcd of that to 
"which he has no iigbt, it is leasonablc to suppose that 
those who bieak out into fuiy at the softest contradic- 
tion, or the slightest censure, since they ajiparently 
conclude themselves injured, must fancy some ancient 
immunity violated, or some natural piciogative in- 
vaded. To be mistaken, if they thought themselves 
liable to mistake, could not be considered eithei as 
shameful or wondeiful, and they w'ould not icccive with 
so much emotion intelligence which only informed-' 
them of w'hat they kne"iv bcfoie, noi struggle with such 
earnestness against an attack that depiivcd them of 
nothing to which they held themsehes entitled 

It is lelatcd of one of the philosopheis, that when 
an account was brought him of his son’s death, he 
received it only with this leflection, I knexu that my 
son was moi tal He that is convinced of an errour, if he 
bad the same knoNvledge of his owm weakness, would, 
instead of stiaining for aitificcs, and blooding malignity, 
only regard such ovei sights as the appendages of hu- 
manity, and pacify himself wath con'^idering that he had 
•always known man to be a fallible being 

If It be true that most of our passions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, thcie is little reason for 
doubting, that to be consideied as subject to fallacies 
of ratiocination, or impel fection of know ledge, is to a 
great pait of mankind entiiely new ; for it is impossi- 
ble 
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ble to fall mto any company nhcrc there is not some 
regular and established subordination nithout finding 
rage and vehemence produced only by difibrencc of 
sentiments about things in nhich neither of the 
disputants have any other interest, than uhat pro- 
ceeds from their mutual unttilhngncss to give way to 
any opinion that may bnng upon them tlie disgrace of 
being w rong 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophj, refused to see the 
experiments by which they vveie confuted and tlie 
observation of every day vv ill gtv e new proofs w ith how 
much industry subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline the pressure of resistless arguments, how often 
the state of tlie question is altered, how often the 
antagonist is wilfullj misiepresented, and in how much 
perplexity the clearest positions are involveu by those 
whom they happen to oppose 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more infected 
with this species of vanity, than the race of writers, 
whoso reputation arising solely fiom their understand 
ing gives them a vciy delicate sensibility of any violence 
attempted on their literary honour It is not unple ising 
to remarl with what solicitude men of aclnow- 
ledged abilities will endeavour to palliate absurdities 
and reconcile contradictions, only to obviate criticisms 
to which all human performances mustever be exposed, 
and from which they can never suffer, but when tlioy 
teach the woild, by a vain and ndiciilous impatience, 
to think them of importance 

Dii\Di,v, whose warmth oT fancy, and liqste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into in- 
accuracies. 
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accuracies, heard himself ^sometimes exposed to iidiculc 
for having said in one of his ti agedies, 

I follow fate, which docs too fast pursue. 

That no man could at once follon and be followed 
was, It may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted, and the truth is, that Dryden Mas appa- 
rently betrayed into the blundei by the double 
meaning of the void Rate, to which in the former 
part of the verse he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the latter that of Death; so tliat 
the sense only ivas, i hough pursued by Death, I 
will not resign myself to despair, but will follow 
Fortune, and do and sufer what is appointed This, 
howevei, was not completely expressed, and Dry- 
DLN being detei mined not to gi\e way to his cri- 
tickSj 'nevei confessed that he had been surprised 
by an ambiguity; but finding luckily in Vugil an 
account of a man moving in a ciicle, with this e\- 
piession, Et se sequUurque fugitque, Heie,’’ sajs 
he, “ IS the passage in imitation ot W'hich I wrote 
“ the line that my ciiticks w^ere pleased to con- 
“ deran nonsense, not but I may sometimes 
“ wute nonsense, though they have not tlie fortune 
“ to find it. ’ 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the puisuit of cnlicism; noi is there a - 
Single reader of this poet, w ho w ould not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he showm consciousness 
enough of his owm supeiiority to set such cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he sometimes slipped into 

' eriQurs 
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crroms by tbe tumdt of his imaginahoo, and the 
multitude of his ideas 

It 1= happy when this teipper discovers itself only 
in little things, which may be right or wrong without 
any influence on the virtue or happiness of man 
kind We may, with veiy little inquietude, see a 
man persist in a project which he has found to he 
impracticable live in an inconvenient house because 
It was contiived by himself, or wear a coat of a par^ 
ticul ir cut in hopes by perseverance to bring it into 
fashion These aio indeed folbcs, but they are only 
follies, and, however wild or ridiculous, can very 
little affect others 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequentlv ope- 
rates upon more important objects and inclines men 
not only to vindicate their errours, but their vices to 
persist in practices which their own hearts condemn, 
only lest they should seem to feel reproaches, or be 
made wiser by the advice of others, or to search for 
sophisms tending to the confusion of all pmciplco, and 
the evacuation of all duties, that they may not appear 
to act what they are not able to defend 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant, as to betray him to the danger of this last de 
gree of corruption, pause a moment to consider what 
will be the consequences of the plea which he 15 
about to offer for a practice to which he knows him 
self not led at first by reason, but impelled by the 
violence of desire, surpnsed by the suddenness of 
passion, or seduced by the soft approaches of temp 
tation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt Let 
him consider what he is going to commit, by foicing 

his 
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hib iinclcistand’.P” to pationi/c tho-c npprtilc^, it 
is Its chief biisnicss to hindci tind w foiin 

Ihc cause of Miluc icquncb so little ait to defend 
it, and good and e\il, Mlirn they li.nc been once 
shonn, aic so easily distinguidied, that such apologists 
seldom gam piosclytcs to thru paits, noi ha\c thru 
fallacies poncr to deceive an} but tho'm v.hosc dc- 
siics have clouded then ch-'Ceinincnt All that the 
best faculties thus cmploved can perform ’s, to pci- 
suade the hcaicis that the man i-. hopeles-. uhoin they 
only thought V itiou'^, that ccniuption Icis pa'>=pti fioin 
his manncis to his pnnciplcs, that .ill endcavoui ^ lor 
his lecovci} aie without piobiKXt of suLce''S^ and. that 
nothing icmains but to avoid him a^ infccliou', oi hant 
him down as dcsLiuciuc 

But if it be supposed tliat he ma*, iinpO'C on his 
audience by paitial icprc'^cnt.itioes of consequences, 
iptiicatc deductions of remote causes, oi pcij)lc\cd 
comhinalion'J of ideas, vvhich having vaiious relations 
appeal diffeicnt as viewed on chfFeicnt sick';, that he 
may sometimes pu7zlc the wcah and vvcll-mcanins, 
and no.v and then seduce, by the admiration of his 
abilities, a jonng mind still fluctuating in unsettled 
notions, and neithci foitificd by instinction noi enlight- 
ened by expciicnce, yet wliat must be the event of 
such a tiinmph' A man cannot spend all this life in 
frohek age, oi disease, oi solitude, will bring some 
hours of seiious considciation, and it will then 
affoid no comfort to think, that he has extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself 
with the Climes of otheis, and can never know the 
extent of his own wickedness, oi make icparation for 

the 
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thcmischief that lie Ins coined Ihcic is not, pcili ips, 
in all the stores of ideal angiuah, u tliought jnoic p un 
fill, tinn the <.oinciou‘^nt«s ot having propagated cor- 
ruption b} \itiating puntiples, of Iniing not onl^ 
drawn others from tlic paths ot \iituc, but blocked up 
tJie way b} a Inch thc^ should ictiirn, of I aving blinded 
them to every beaut) but tlic pain* of pleasure, and 
deafened them to cvei^ call but the alluimg voice of 
the sirens of destruction 

riicre i3 }Ct anothei dmger in tins practice men 
who cannot deenve otlicr arc very often sutccssful 
m deceiving themselves, they weave then sophistiy 
till their own reason is cntmgicd, and icpcat their 
positions till they arc credited b) themselves b^ 
often contending they giow «iiiccrc m tlic can c, and 
by long wishing for demon train c arguments, tlic} at 
last bring tlicin«clvcs to fancy that tlicv have found 
them ilic) arc then at the ultcnnost vcigc of wicl 
edness, and may die wiihout liavmg that light rekin 
died m their minds, which then own pnde and con 
tumacy have extinguished 

The men who can be clnrgcd widi fewest fad 
mgs, either witii respect to abilities or viitue, aie 
geneiall} raOot icady to allow tlicin, for, not to 
dwell on tilings of solemn and awful cunsidciation, 
the humilit) of confcssois, the tcais of saints, and 
the dying terrours of pcisons cminint for plot} and 
innocence, U is well known that Cc ar wiote un ac 
count of the crrouis co iimittcd by bun m his wars of 
Gaul, and that liippociates, whose name is peihaps in 
rationd estimation greatci than Ctssars, warned pos 
tentv against a mistake into which he liad fallen 

5b 
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So much, sa}s CfEus (hc<i ihc open and nulls'^ cun- 
fusion of aiunoin bciomc a nuiti (oncemus that he 
luus cnouf^h icmannntr to '■upp'nt ///^ (hanuttr 

As all cnom is incannc^-, il h inruinhnU on every 
man \slio (OiiMiUs Ins ovn diiimts, to utiaU it ;ts 
soon as he di'covcrs it. without It.tiinii .us ('n-'Uic 
so nuicii as that ol'hi-ovMi iinnil. tn-liie jCjOiK^ 
that till injutics <^1101111! he u paired, il n (he duty 
of him n ho has seduced othei > hy had piactice-' or 
false notions, to endear oin tlmt sucli «i- h.uc' ridop{( d 
Inseirouis should Knou his i«,li 4 Ulion, and thi t tho'C 
M’ho hiuc learned mcc In, hi^ e\a’nplf, ^hould h^ hU'« 
example be tau^lit aincndincnt 
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Numb 32 Satvrdai, Julij 7, \750 


Qffra T* ^aiust ? •nyatf » «Ay 

il a* fk *fa ffft niiY uyaru Ir 

lafixt ^4 cfi**!! xadoffsf etrq PVTU^O 

Of &lt the %roes that load tlie mortal^tate 

^Vhateer thy portion mildly meet thy fate 

But ea.e il as thou const ELriitNSTo^ 

go large a part of human life passes m a state con- 
trary to our natural desires tint one of the prm 
cjpal topicks of moral instruction is the art of bearing 
calamities And such is tlic certainty of c\j1, that it 
IS the duty of e>cry nnn to furnish his mind with 
those pnnciples that nn) enable liini to act under it 
with decency and propnety 

The sect of ancient philosopher«, that boasted 
to have carried tins necessary science to the hi£?heat 
perfection, were the stoicks or schoKis of 2tno, 
whose wild enthusiastick virtue pretended to an cx 
emption from the scnsibiliuc« of uncnhglitcned mor- 
tal, and who proclumed them elves exalted, by the 
doctrines of their sect, above the reacli of those 
miseries which embittci life to the rest of the world 
They therefoic icmovcd pain povert} loss of friends, 
exile, and violent (’'’ath noni the eitalogue ot evils, 
and passed, in then haughty style a lind of irreversi 
ble decree, by v Inch they loibid tliem to be counted 
any longer umong the objects of teirour oi anxiety, or 

to 
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to give any distui banco to the ti anquillity of a \vise 
man 

This edict ^^aSJ I think, not iinivcisahy observed j 
for ihoucrh one of the nioie resolute, nlien lie nas 
toitured by a Molcnt disease, cued out, that let pain 
haiass him to its utmost pow cr, it should nevei force 
him to considei it as other than indiflbient and neutial, 
vet all had not stubboinness to hold out against their 
senses* for a ^\caker pupil of Zeno is iccorded to 
have confessed irf the anguish of the gout, that he ?wzu 
Joiiml pain to he an cviL 

It may hov ever be questioned, vhcthei tlicsc phi- 
losophcis can be veiy piopeily numbeied among the 
teacheis of patience ; foi if jiam be not an evil, thric 
seems no insUuction lequisile ho« it may be bom, 
and thcicfoic, 1111011 they cndcavoui to aim their fol- 
low eis with aiguinents against it, they may be thought 
to have given up their fiist posiiion But such incon- 
sibtencics aic to be expected fiom the gieatcst under- 
standings, when they endcavoul to giow eminent by 
siuguldi ity, and employ their sticngth in cslabhbhiiig 
opinions opposite to nature 

The contioversy about the icahty of external evils 
is now- at an end. Iliat life has many miseiics, and 
that those miseiies aie, sometimes at least, equal to 
all the povveis of foititude, is now' universally con- 
fessed, and theiefoie it is useful to consider not only 
how we may escape them, but by wdiat means those 
w'uch either the accidents of affaiis, or the inhimi- 
ties of natuie, must bung upon us, may be mitigated 
and lightened, and how we may make those hours 
less wietched, which the condition of our piesent 
existence will not allow to be very happy. 


The 
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The cure foi the greatest part of human miseries is 
not radical, but palliative Infelicity is involved in 
corporeal nature, and intern oven nith our being, all 
attempts therefore to decline it nliolly arc useless and 
vain the armies of pain send their arrows against us 
on every side, the clioice is only between those which 
are more or less sharp, or tinged with poison of 
greater or less malignity and the strongest armour 
which reason can supply, will only blunt their points, 
but Cannot repel them 

The great lemcdy which heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot lessen 
the toiments of tliebody, we can in a great measure 
presei-ve the peace of the mind, and shall suffer only 
the natural and genuine force of an evil, without 
heightening its acrimony, 01 prolonging its effects 

riiere is indeed nothing more unsuitable to the na- 
tuie of man in any calamity than rage and turbu- 
lence, which, without cramming vvhetliei they are 
not sometimes impious, are at least always offensive, 
and incline others ratlicr to hate and despise than 
to pity and assist us If what wo suffer has hcen 
brought upon us by ouisclvcs, it is observed by an 
ancient poet, that patience is eminently our duty, since 
no one should be angry at feeling that which he has , 
deseived 

Iioitter ex meuto qwcqmd fattare ferendum est 

Let pain deservd without complaint be borne 

And surely, if we are conscious that v,e ln\e not 
contnbuted to our our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disappointment happens to 

Vor. IV P industry 
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industiy and prudence, patience, whether more ne- 
cessary 'or not, IS much easier, since our pain is then 
without asui avation, and we have not the bitterness of 
lemorseto add to the aspeiity of misfortune 

In' those evils which are allotted to us by Piovi- 
dence, such as deformity, piivation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembered, 
that impatience can have no present effect, but to de- 
piive us of the consolations which our condition ad- 
mits, by diiving away fiom us those by nhose con- 
versation or advice w e might be amused or helped ; 
and that with legard to futuiity it is yet less to be 
justified, since, without lessening the pain, it cuts ofi' 
the hope of that ren ard w Inch he, by w horn it is in- 
flicted, mil confer upon them that beai it well 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is to 
be avoided,' because it wastes that time and attention 
in complaints, that, if propeily applied, might remove 
the cause Tureniie, among the acknowledgments 
which he used to pay in conveisation to the memory 
of those by whom he had been instructed in the ait of 
war, mentioned one with honour, who taught him not 
to spend his time in regietting any mistake which he 
had madcj but to set himself immediately and \igor- 
ously to repair it. 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowaidice and indolence We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle; 
for the calamities of life, like the necessities of na- 
ture, are calls to labour and exercises of diligence. 
V/hen we feel any pressure of disti ess, n e are not to 
conclude that v e can only obey the will of heaven 
by languishing under it, any more than when we 

perceive 
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perceive the pain of thirst, «e are to imagine that 
water is prohibited Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly known whether, as proceeding fiom the 
hand ot God, it is an act of favour or of punish 
ment hut since all the ordinary dispensations of 
Providence aie to be interpieted according to the 
general analogy of things, we may conclude that 
we have a right to remove one inconvenience as well 
as another, that we are only to take care lest we 
purchase ease wjth guilt, and that our Makers pur- 
pose whether of reward or severity will be answered 
by the labours which he lays us under the necessity of 
performing 

This duty IS not more difficult in any state than 
in diseases intensely painful, which may indeed suf 
fer such exacei bations as seem to stiain the powers 
of life to their utmost stretch, and leave veiy little of 
the attention vacant to precept oi reproof In this 
state the nature of man requires some indulgence, 
and every extravagance but iinpiety may be easily 
forgiven him Yet, lest we should think ourselves 
too soon entitled to the mouniful privileges of nie- 
sistible misery it is proper to reflect, that the ut- 
most anguish which human wit can contrive, or hu 
man malice can inflict, has been bom with con- 
stancy, and that if the pains of disease be, as I believe 
they are, sometimes greater than those of artificial tor- 
ture they are therefore in their own nature shorter 
the vital frame is quickly broken, or the union be 
tween soul and body is for a time suspended by in 
sensibility, and we soon cease to feel our maladiea, 
when they once become too violent to be born I 
p 2 think 
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think there is some reason for questioning ivhethcr 
the body and mind arc not so pioportioncd, that the 
one can bear all that can be inflicted on the other, 
Mhethei viitue cannot stand its giound as long as 
life, and whethci a soul well principled will not be 
separated sooner than subdued 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our passions, 
such as diminution of foitunc, loss of fi lends, or de- 
clension of chaiactcr, the chief danger of impa- 
tience IS upon the flist attack, and many expedients 
have been contiived, by which the blow may bo 
bioken Of these the most gencial pieccptis, not 
to take pleasure m any thing, of uhich it is not in 
Dui power to secuie the possession to ourselves 
This counsel, when ue considei the enjoyment of 
any teriestiial advantage, as opposite to a constant 
and habitual solicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly just, and delivered by that authority mIiicIi 
cannot be disputed, but m any other sense, is it 
not like advice, not to walk lest we should stumble, 
or not to see lest our eyes should light upon de- 
foimity^ It seems to me leasonable to enpy bless- 
ings vith confidence, as well as to lesign them with 
submission, and to hope for the continuance of good 
which we possess without insolence or voluptuousness, 
as for the restitution of that which we lose without 
despondency or murmurs 

The chief security against the fiuitless anguish of 
impatience, must aiise fiom frequent reflection on 
the wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, in 
whose hands are riches and poveity, honour and dis- 
giace, pleasure and pain, and life and death A 
3- settled 
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settled eonviction of the tendency of e\ery thing to 
our good, and of the possibility of turning miseries 
into happiness, hy receiving them rightly, n ill incline 
us to bless the name of the Loiin, wliethe) he giies 
or takes meay 


Numb 33 Tuesdai, July 10, 1750 

Quoi caret alternd requte durahle non est Ovid 

Alternate rest and labour long endure 

TN the early ages of the x^oild, as is wcW knottn 
to those tv ho arc versed in onciint tradition^, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind wns happy m the enjoyment 
of continual pleasure and constant plenty, under the 
protection of Rest, a gentle divinitv, who lequired 
of her worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices, and 
w hose rites \s ere only performed by prosti ations upon 
turfij of flowers m shades of jasmine and myTtle, or by 
dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk and 
nectar 

Under thia cosy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into thur hands, 
and slept under boners arched by nature, with the 
birds singing over their heads, and the beasts sporting 
about them Rut by de^ees thev began to lose their 
1 3 original 
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onginal mtcgiity , each, though tlicic ^\ns inoic Ilian 
enough foi all, was clc'^noiis of a[)piopiiaUiig paiL to 
himself Then cntcicd violence and hand, and tlicft 
and rapine. Soon afici piidc and cin^ Inokc into the 
\soild, and brought with them a new' ‘-tandaid of 
wealth, for men, who till then thought theni'^chcs 
iich when they wanted nothing, now lalcd liicii de- 
mands, not by the calls of natuic, hut li', the pUnt) of 
others, and began to eonsidr'i IhcmscKes as pool, 
w’hcn they beheld tlieii own po'-'^c^^^'icns exceeded by 
those of then neighbour Now only one could be 
happy, because only one could have most, and that 
one was ahvays m danger, lest the same aits b}’ Clinch 
he had supplanted otheis should be piactiscd upon 
himself 

Amidst the pievalcncc of this conuplion, the state 
of the earth was changed; the }cai was divided into 
seasons, pailot the giound became baircn, and the 
icst yielded only bcnies, acorns, and hcibs The sum- 
mer and autumn indeed furnished a coaisc and inele- 
gant sufficiency, but wintci was without any iclicf; 
Famine, with a thousand diseases which the incle- 
mency of the an invited into the upper regions, made 
havock among men, and theie ajipeaicd to be danger 
lest they should be destroyed befoie they w’cre re- 
formed 

To oppose the devastations of Fasiine, who scat- 
tered the ground eveiy whcie with caicasses, Labour 
came down upon earth Labour was the son of Ne- 
cessity, the nuischng of FIope, and the pupil of 
Art, he had the stiength of his niothei, tlie spirit 
of his nurse, and the dexteiity of his governess Ilis 
face was wTinkled w’lth the wind, and sw'arthy with 

the 
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the sun , he had the implements of husbandry in one 
hand, with n Inch he tuined up the earth , in the othei 
he hid the tools of architecture, and laised nails ind 
toners at his pleasure He called out nith a rough 
■voice, 

“ Mortals ' see here the ponei to whom you 
“ arc consigned, and from nhom you are to hope for 
“ ill your pleasures, and all your safety 'i ou have 
“ long languished under the dominion of PvEst, an 
" impotent and deceitful goddess, nho can neither 
“ protect nor relieve you, but resigns you to the first 
“ attacks of eithei E vviine oi Disease, and suffers 
“ her shades to be invaded by every enemy, and do 
“ stroyed by eveiy accident 

“ Anake therefore to the cill of LaSoup I mil 
'* teach you to remedy the sterility of the eiith, and 
" the seventy of the sky, I mil compel summer to find 
“ provistons for the mntei , I mil force the waters to 
“ give you tlicir fish, the air its fowls, and the finest its 
“ beasts , I mil teach you to pierce the bowels of the 
“ earth, and bring out from the caverns of the moun 
“ tains metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
“ and seem ity to your bodies, by which you may be 
“ covered fiom the assuults of the fiercest beasts, and 
“ with which you shall fell the oak and divide rocks, 

“ and subject all nature to your use and pleasure 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in 
habitants of the globb considcied Lahooii as their only 
fiiend, and hasted to his command He led them out 
to the fields and mountains, and showed them how to 
open mines, to level hills, to dram marshes, and change 
the course ol rivers The face of things was imme- 
P 4 diately 
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diately tiansformed, the land was covered with tov-ins 
and villages, encompassed with fields of corn, and 
plantations of fi uit-trees , and nothing w as seen but 
heaps of gtain, and baskets of fruit, full tables, and 
ciowded storehouses 

Thus Labour and his folloiveis added every hour 
new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions; till at last, 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they w ere depressed 
and amazed by the approach of Lassitude, who w^as 
known by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. 
She came foiward tiembling and groaning at every 
groan the hearts of all those that beheld her lost their 
courage, their nerves slackened, their hands shook, 
and the mstiuments of labour fell fiom their grasp 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they icflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the solicita- 
tions of Labour, and began to wish again for the 
golden houis w'hich they reinembeied to have passed 
under the reign of Rest, whom they resolved again 
to visit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
lemaming part of their lives Rest had not left 
the world, they quickly found her, and to atone 
for their former desertion, invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of those acquisitions which Labour had pro- 
cured them 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces, reposed herself m alcoves, and slum- 
bered away the winter upon beds of dowm, and the 
summer m aitificial grottoes wuch cascades playing 
before her Theie was indeed ahvays something w'ant- 
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mg to complete her felicitj, and she could never lull 
her returning fug'tives to that serenity which they 
hnen before their engagements with Labour Nor 
was her dominion entirely without control, foi she 
was obliged to share it with Ll-s.ui!v, though she 
alwajs looked upon hei as a false fiiciid, by whom 
her influence w as m reality destroy ed, w hile it seemed 
to be promoted 

The two soft associates, however reigned for some 
time without visible disagreement till at last Lu\urv 
betiaycd hei charge, and let in Disease to seize upon 
her vvoishippers Resi then flew away, and left the 
place to the usurpers , who employed all their arts to 
fortify themselves 111 their possession, and to strengthen 
the interest of each other 

Rest had not always the same enemy in some 
places she escaped the mcur-ionsof Disease but had 
her residence invaded by a more slow and subtle m 
tiuder, for very frequently, when every thing was 
composed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, noi danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, 
SvTiETa would enter with a langmshina and repmir'v 
lool , and throw herself upon the couch placed and 
adorned for the accommodation of Rest No sooner 
was she seated than a general gloom spread itself on 
every side, the groves immediately lost their verduic 
and their inhabitants desisted from then melody, the 
breeze sunk in sighs, and tlie flowers contracted their 
leaves, and shut up their odours Nothing was seen 
on every side but multitudes wandering about they 
knew not whither, m quest they knew not of what 
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no voice vas hcaid l)ut of complaints that mentioned 
no pain, and muimuis that could tell of no m^loi- 
tiine 

Rest had noiv lost hci aii^^lionh Uci follonci*^ 
again began to tient hci nitli conlemnt, -omc of 
them united thcni'^elvcs inoic clu^el} to Luvtur, 
nho proniiacd b\ her aits to dine S \'in 'ir ana), 
and othcis, that wciG mbic v.iae, 01 had inoic loiti- 
tude, went b.iek again to L'vLouu, hv v horn thc) ucic 
indeed piotectcd fiom but delivered up in 

time to Lassitude, and foiccd b}' hci to the boneis 
of Rest 

Thus Rest and La noun cquall} pciccived ihcir 
reign of shoit duiatton and unceitain tcnuic, and then 
cinpiie liable to inioads liom those who were alike 
enemies to both d'hc}' each iound their subjects 
unfaithful, and icady to dcscit them upon cveiy op- 
poitunity Labour saw the iiches winch he liad 
given always earned away as an oflciing to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaiies in cveiy exigence %ing 
irom hei to beg help of Labour. The}, thcicfoic, at 
last detei mined upon an interview, in which they agiced 
to divide the woild between them, and govern it altei- 
nately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, and 
that of the night to the other, and pi omiscd to guai d 
the fiontieis of each othei, so that, whenever Jioslihtics 
were attempted, Satiety should be inleicepted by. 
Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest Thus 
the ancient quaiiel was appeased, and as hatied is 
often succeeded by its contiaiy. Rest afterwards be- 
came pregnant by Labour, and was delivcicd of 
Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 

the 
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the union of her parents, and contnbuted to the regular 
vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing hei gifts to 
those only « ho shared then lives in just proportions be- 
tneen Rest and Labour 


Numb 34 Saturdai, July 14, 1750 

A on stt£ vano 

Au> arum et siIvce metu lion 

Alarm d ^ith ev ry rising gale 

In c\ rj wood, ui e> ry \ale Ei thinstos 

J IIa\e been censured foi having liitherto dedicated 
so few of ni) speculations to the ladies and indeed 
the moralist, w hose instructions gre accommodated only 
to one Inlf of the human species, must be confessed not 
sufficiently to have extended his views Yet it is to 
be considered, that m'lsculme duties afford more room 
for counsels and observations, as they are less uniform, 
and connected with things more subject to vicissitude 
and accident, we therefore find that in philosophical 
discourses which teach by precept, oi lustoucal naua- 
tives that instruct by example, the peeuhar virtues or 
faults of v^omen fill but a small part, perhaps generally 
too small, for so much of our domestick happiness is m 
Ihcir hands and their influence is so great upon our 
earliest years, that the universal interest of the world 
requires them to be well instructed in their piovince, 

nor 
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nor can it be thought piopci that llic qualilifs by 
Minch so much pain 01 ploasuic may be gisen, bhould 
be left to the chicctioii ol chance 

I ha\e, theicfoie, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a Icttci, which peihajis may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition i-) to])!c’a->c, ns it 
shows how' ccitainly the end is missed by absuid and 
injudicious endcavouis at distinction 

7 b ihe RAMBLER 

SIR, 

J AM a }0ung gentleman at my own dispo'^al, witli 
a considei able estate, and having passed ihiough 
the common lorms of education, spent some time in 
foicign countiies, and made myself distinguished «:incc 
iny ictuin in the politest compaii}, I am now aiiivcd at 
that part of life in which cvciy m.in is expected to 
settle, and piovidc foi the continuation of his lineage 
I withstood foi some tune the solicitations and icmon- 
stianccs of my aunts and uncles, but at last was pei- 
suaded to visit Auihea, an heiress, ^\hosc land lies con- 
tiguous to mine, and whose bnth and beauty aie with- 
out objection Oui friends declared that w’c weie boin 
for each othei, all those on both sides who had no 
interest in hindciing oui union, eontiibuted to pro- 
mote It, and weie conspiiing to hiury us into ma- 
te imony, before w'e had an opportunity of knowing 
one another I w'as, howeve», too old to be given away 
without my owm consent, and having happened to 
pick up an opinion, which to many of my lelations 
seemed extremely odd, that a man might be unhappy 
W'lth a large estate, determined to obtain a nearer 

knowledge 
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Knowledge of tlie person with nliom I wns to pnss (he 
remninder of my time To protnet the courtship ms 
by no meins difficult, for Jnthca had a n oiidorful 
facility of evading questions which I seldom icpcntcd, 
and of barring approaches which I had no great eager- 
ness to press 

Thus the time passed away in visits ind civilities 
without any ardent professions of love, or formal offers 
of settlements I often attended her to pubhek places, 
in which, as is well known, all behaviour is so much 
regulated by custom, (hat very little insight can be 
gained into the pnvate charactei, and tlicrcforc I was 
not jot able to inform myself of her humour and 
inclinations 

At 1 ist I ventured to propose to her to make one of 
a small party, and spend a daj in view mg a seat and 
gardens a few miles distant and having upon her 
compliance, collected the rest of the company, I 
brought, at the hour, a coach winch I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having dclajed to buy one 
mjself, till I should have an opportunity of taking the 
ladj s opinion for whose use it was intended 
came down, but as she was going to step into the 
coach, started back with great appearance of terrour, 
and told us that she durst not enter, for the shockang 
colour of the lining had so much the air of the mourn 
mg coach in which she followed her aunt’s funeral three 
years before, that she should never have her poor dear 
aunt out of her head 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their mistresses, I therefore sent back the coach, 
and got another more gay Into this we all en 

tered, 
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tereci, tlie coachman began to diive, and wc A’icre 
amusing om selves. \^ith the expectation of vhat a\c 
should see, 'v\hen, upon a small inclination of the cai- 
riage, Anthea sci earned out, that iie "neie overthioi\n. 
We veie obliged to fix all oui attention upon lier, 
Tihich she took caie to keep up by leneving her 
outciies, at every cornci v\herc \\e had occasion to 
turn , at intei vals she entei tamed us w ith fi etful com- 
plaints of the uneasiness of the coach, and obliged me 
to call several times on the coachman to take care 
and di IV e vithout jolting The pooi fellow endea- 
voured to please us, and theiefoie moved very slouly, 
till Anthea found out that this pace would only keep 
us longer on the stones, and desiied thatiuould oider 
him to make moie speed. He whipped his hoises, 
the , coach jolted again, and Anthea veiy cornplaisantly 
told us how much she repented that she made one of 
oLir'corapany 

At last we got in the smooth road, and began to 
think our difficulties at an end, when, on a sudden, 
Anthea saw a biook befoie us, uhich she could not 
venture to pass. We weie, therefore, obliged to 
alight, diat we might w alk ovei the bi idge , but v\ hen 
ue came to it, we found it so narrow, that Anthea 
durst not set her foot upon it, and uas content, after 
long consultation, to call the coach back, and uitli 
innumerable precautions, tenouis, and lamentations, 
crossed the bi ook. 

It was necessary after this delay, to amend oui 
pace, and diiections weie accoidmgly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea informed us, that it was 
common for the ajile to catch fiie witli a quick 

motion, 
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motion, and begged of me to look out every minute, 
Jest we should nil bo consumed I wns forced to 
obey, and give her from time to time the most solemn 
declarations that all was safe, and that I hoped we 
'houldrcach the place without losing oui lives either by- 
fire or water 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard, with 
more or less speed, but always vvith new vicissitudes 
of anxie^ If tbo ground was hard, vve were jolted, 
if soft, we were sulking If we went fast, wo should 
be overturned, if slowly, we should novel reach tlie 
place At length she saw some, lung which she 
called a cloud, and began to consider that a that 
time of the year it ficquontly thundered This 
seemed to he the capital tcrroui, for after that the 
coach was suffered to move on, and no dangci was 
thought too dreadful to be cncountercu, pi ov ided she 
could get into a house before the tliundcr 

Tlius our whole conversation passed m dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and consolations, and stones of 
ladie» dragged m the mire, forced to spend all the 
night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt w th 
lightning, and no soonei had a hairbreadth escape 
set us free from one calamity, but we were threatened 
with another 

At length we reached tlic house v here we intended 
to regale ourselves, and I propo ed to Aiithta the 
choice of a great number of dishes, v hich the place, 
being well provided for enteitamment, happened to 
afford She made some objection to every thinu 
that was offered, one thing she hated at that time of 
the year, another she could not bear since she had 
seen it spoiled at lady Feedieell s table, another she 


was 
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^ns smc thf*y could not dic^s at tiii^: hoii=r, and 
anotlici she could not touch nitliout I'lcnch ':au(C. 
At last ‘^hc fixed her mind upon salmon, but Ihetc 
nas no salmon in the hou'^e It n.is houc\cr piocuud 
nilh gi eat expedition, and niien it came to tho table 
she found that hei flight had taken ana;y iiri stomach, 
nhich indeed she thougiit no gicat loss, for ‘>hc could 
nevei believe that anj' thing at an inn could be cleanly 
got 

Dinner was non ovci, and the company pio- 
posed, foi I nas now pa‘^1 the condition of making 
oveituics, that we should puisne oui original design 
of Msiting the Gaidens. ylnthca dcclaicd that she 
could not imagine what picasuic we expected fiom 
the Sight of a few giccn tiees and a little gravel, and 
two or thice pits of clcai wntei , that for licrpait 
she hated walking till the cool of the evening, and 
thought It \eiy likely to lain, and again wished 
that she had staid at home IVc then leconcilcd 
oui selves to oui disappointment, and began to talk 
on common subjects, w'hcn /Inihea told us, that 
since we came to see gaidens, she would not hinder 
our satisfaction We all lose, and walked through 
the cnclosuics foi some t/me, with no other tiouble 
than tho necessity of watching lest a fiog should liop 
acioss the way, which Anthca told us would certainly 
kill hei, if she should happen to see him 

Flogs, as It fell out, there were none , but when 
we weie within a furlong of the gardens, Anthca saw 
some sheep, and hcaid the wetlier clink his bell, 
w'hich she was ceitain w'as not hung upon him for 
nothing, and therefore no assurances nor intieaties 
should prevail upon hei to go a step further ; she w as 

Sony 
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^orr) 10 (iKipiKmil llic cniiipiin, but litr lilc «ds 
ilcaar to licr lli m ttrcmoin 
It L omit I) itk to i'll mil 1 11(1 Aiilliai non tli» 
coMixtl lint llitrc im imic to In. Imltit ntumm^ 
lor the infill noiihl co'iit upon ti , mill n lliotisniiil 
on fortunes uu;;lit InpfKnmtlK ilirk Hie lioP'Cs u ( ix. 
iintnoli ittlj liinic* ol, mill y/*///ra ImMU„ uomltn-il 
iili It could scdiict her to I ij so loii^ ms e-lji r to «i I 
out Hot we hud now alien one of lirrour, eiii^ 
III 111 we iw WHS n ruhUr, iiml we were onlcretl oiiie 
time to dmclmrd, lislii tmiillcr whom wes in behind 
should 01 crliike us, mid loiiiclinit s to top, lot we 
should come up to him who "le. p is in„ laforc us hlie 
ulurmed iiiuus mi hunt si m in, b\ hejieini him to sp irc 
liir hic IIS he p I sed b) the co leh, iinil dan me into 
liftanquiiiils null |Kr ous who mca-tstd her fn,,ht, 
hs kiiiills stopping to mipiirc whclhirlhes could nssol 
II \t lust no omit homi mill 'he told hircouipiii) 
ill \t il ij nil it II plea iiiit nilc he h id liccii tiikiii,; 

I suppose, Sii, I iieid not inquire of sou nhal tie 
ilui lioies 10 1) b- mmie Irani this niimitnc, nor whit 
iuippiiiess cull iirise from the «ocitt\ of thiil woiiinn 
who inistnl es connrdiie foi eh piilei , mid nil igines nil 
ilthtots to consist in rtliisin^ to lie pliascti 

I mil, \e, 
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Numb. 35. Tuz?,t>ay, Juh/ 17, 1750. 


Nonp) 0 }tuha Tiino, 

JN’bn lijmcnseus adcsf, non tilt Gi.itu’ hclo 0\ id 

Without connubial yntw’i, .iici they mocI, 

Nor Hjjmen nor the Graces bless the bed. }'..LrII^^‘■IO^ 


To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

you have hitherto delayed the perfonnance of 
the promise, by which }Ou gave us icason to hope 
for another paper upon matiimony, I imagine you 
desiious of collecting moic malciials than sour onn 
experience, oi obscr\ation, can supply, and I sliall 
therefoic lay candidly befoie 3'ou an account of my 
own cntiance into the conjugal stitc 

I was about eight-and-twcnly ycais old, \^hen hav- 
ins: tried the diveisions of the tow'ii till I besan to be 
weary, and being awakened into attention to moie 
serious business, by the failuic of an attoiney to whom 
I had implicitly ti usted the conduct of my foitune, 
I resolved to take my estate into my own caic, and 
methodise my A\hole life accoiding to the sti ictcst 1 ules 
of economical prudence 

In puisuance of this scheme, I took leave of my ac- 
quaintance, who dismissed me A\ith numbeiless jests 
upon my new’ system , having lii st endeavoui ed to divei t 
me from a design so little w 01 tby^ of a man of w’lt, by 
iidiculous accounts of the ignoiance andiusticity into 
6 Avhich 
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vliicli nnnj Ind sunk m their rctiicmcnt after ln\in" 
dislmguislicd themselves in taverns and pla\houses, niid 
given hopes of rising to uncommon eminence among 
the ga^ part of mankind 

When I came first into the coimtrj, which, b) a 
neglect not uncommon among voung heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my i iilicr, I lounJ every 
thing 111 such confusion, that being utterly without 
practice in bnsinc''s I Ind great difiicuUies to cncountt r 
111 disentangling the perplexities ol uw eircumstaiic s 
they how ever gav e w ay to diligent application, and 
I perceived that the idvantagc of 1 cepmg mj own 
accounts would very much overbalance the time which 
they could rcqunc 

I had now vi'sitcd my tenants sniveled my land, 
and repaued the old house, which, for some jears, 
had been running to dcci) ihcsCpioof» of pecu 
niary wisdom begin to reiommcnd me is a sohci, 
judicous thriving gentleman to all lu} giavci neigh- 
bours of the counti), who ncvci filled to cclchnlc 
my management in oppo ition to Ihnftlc'is and Lat 
tu two sm'UtfcUows who had estates m the «ame 
part of the kingdom which thej visited now nnil tiien 
in a frohtk, to take up then rents hctoiehand, debauch 
a null maid, make a feast foi the village, and tell 
stones of their own mliigues and then lode post hack 
to town to >.pcnd then iiionc^ 

It was doubtful howcvci, lor some time, wlic 
tlicr I should he able to hold inj lesolution, but a 
short pcrseveiance lemovcd all suspicions I losc 
every daj m uputation, by the decency of my 
conver ation, and the regularity of my conduct, and, 
Q 3 
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\\a5 mentioned uith gieat le^ard at the a-^si/cs, as 
a nicin vci}* fit to be jint in coiiunission for tlic 
peace 

Duiingtlie confusion of iny iifTnii^ and the daily 
necessity of visiting f.uins, ad)usting contiacts, let- 
ting leases, and supei intending rcpaiis, I found veiy 
I ttlc vacuity in iny hie, and llicicfoie liad not many 
thoughts of inaiiiagc,' but, in a little nliile, the 
tumult of business subsided, and the exact method 
\ihitli I had established enabled me to despatch my 
accounts nith gicat iacility. I had, iherefoic, noir 
Upon my hands, the task of finding means to sjiend 
my time, without falling back into the poor amuse- 
ments w'hich I had hitheilo indulged, oi chitngmg 
them foi tlie sports of the field, which I saw jiuisued 
with so much eagerness by the gentlemen of the 
country, that they wcic indeed the only pleasuic's in 
w'hicli I could piomise myself any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this situation naturally dis- 
posed me to wish for a companion, and the known 
value of my estate, with my leputation for fiuga- 
lity and prudence, easily gained me admission into 
eveiy family, foi I soon found that up mquiiy was ' 
made after any other virtue, noi any testimonial iie- 
cessaiy, but of my ficedorn lioni incumbianceb, and 
my care of what ihev tenned the chante I 
saw, not witliout mdignation, the eagciness with 
■which the daughters, wheievei I came, were set out 
to show , nor could I consider them in a state much 
different from pi ostitution, wfien I found them oi- 
deied to play their airs befoie me, and to exhibit, 
by some seeming chance, specimens of their musick, 

their 
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tlicir worI\, or tlicir houscuifcr\ No sooner ^r^<: 
I placed nt tnijlc, tlmn Uil 5011115 Indy «as cdlcd 
upon to pij niL *=otnc cnilitv or other, nor could I 
find meins of escaping, from culitr fnllicr or motlicr, 
^onic account ol Ihtir dnij^lilcr** excellencies, 'Mtli 
a declaration that they utrt, wov. len\in^ the norld, 
and liid no liusinc*:s on tin side the prixc, but to 
see their children happily di«po e<l of llint •‘hi nhom 
I had been pleaded to complmicnt at fnhlc nns indccri 
llic chief pleiMirc of their n^»r «o L.ood, <0 dutiful, so 
great a relief to licr mainin i in the circ of the linnet, 
and so much her pipis fixonntc for her cheerful- 
ness and nit lint it uoiild be ailb tlie ln«t rclnetnnci- 
tint they pltonld part, bilt to a worthy ginllciinn m 
the ncishbourhood, whom they nielli olnii \ivit, they 
would not so fir consult their own gntificntion, as 
to refuse Iitr, and then tciulcnicss ehonld l>c «hown 
in her fortune whenever u suitahlt btltlenunl win 
proposed 

As I knew thcic overtures not to proceed from 
any picfcrcncc of mt bcfoic nnother crpmlly ricli, 
I could not but look with jnty on youn^ persons 
condemned to be 'ct to miction and nmih ebenp 
by injudicious commend itions for linu conhl tlicv 
know tlicmsclvcs otlcrcd and icitcUd a biindiid 
times, without some lo'^s of tint soil tUviiion, and 
imulen dignity, ncccs iry to tlic comjilction of 
female excellence? 

I snill not trouble you with a history of the rtm 
tJgcms practised upon my judgment, or the nllnrt- 
jnents tiled upon my heart, whicli, if von Iiavc, 111 
'Viy part of your life, been acquainted wiili rural 
Q 3 politicks. 
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politicks, 3 oiMull ensil} concxnc Then arts Iia\c no 
gicat vaiicty, tlK’3 think nothing uoith then caie Init 
money, and supposino, its influence the same upon all 
the woild, seldom fu leavoui to deccue by any other 
means than talse computations 

I will not deny that, by healing myself loudly com- 
mended foi my discretion, I beam to set some value 
upon my cl.aiactei, and was unwilling to lose my 
credit by marrying foi lo\c I theicloie icsolvcd 
to know' the foi tune of tlic lady whom 1 sliould 
addicss, beloic I inquii cd alici hci wit, delicacy, oi 
beauty 

This determination led me to IMilissa, the dautfli- 
ter of Chrysopliilus, whose j)el‘^onw•as at least without 
defoimity, and whose manncis wcie hoc fioin ic- 
pioach, as she had been bied up at a distance iiom all 
common temptations To IMitissa thcrcfoic I ob- 
tained lea^c liom liei paicnts to pay my couit, and 
was lefeiied by bci again to bei father, whose di- 
rection she was resohed to follow The question 
tlicii was, only, what should be settled^ The old 
gentleman made an cnoimoiis demand, with which 
I icfused to comply Afitissa was ordered to e\cit 
her powei , she told me, that if I could lefusc hci 
papa, T had no love foi hei , that she was an un- 
happy creatme, and that I was a peifidioiis man, 
then she bui St into teal s, and fell into fits All this, 
as I was no passioqate lo\ei, had little effect She 
nc\t_ielused to sec me, and because I thought my- 
self obliged to wiite in tcims of disticss, they 'had 
once hopes of staiving me into measuies, but finding 
me inflexible, the father complied with my pioposal, 

and - 
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null tolil IIIL lie liked me tlic more for being so good 
nt i Inr^nm 

I vu\s n )» innrntti to Miti «i, nncl was to expen 
cnee the Imppinc. 3 of n iiutch iimtlc without pas'sion 
'MiU’s'-i ‘'oon i\i coNcrcil itnl she "fls tqinll) pniiicnl 
with ni\ elf nnd Ind tdtii ii hu^Ii'ind onl\ to be nt 
bci o\ n toinin in<l nn \ to luuc a eh mot ol her own 
call She hioi^hl with liir an old innd rteoni 
intndcd h) her ino licr wl»o tnnjil htr ill the nrb of 
domcstick mmi^cncnt mi! was on t,\cr\ occasion, 
licr chief HjjCnl an Idnttlrc % Jlie\ '^oon imciitedonc 
icison or other, to qumtl with all inj servants mul 
cither prc\ ailed on me to turn them iiwn\, or treated 
Uicm so ill that tlicj Irlt me of ihcmsehcs, nnd always 
supplied their places with some biought lioin iii) 
wifcs relations ] bus the) established n fumil) oxer 
winch I had no authonU, and which was in a per 
pctual con pn le) igunstinc, foi Mitb a considered 
herself ns huui^ i «epuitc nucrc^t, and thought 
notliing her own, hut what <;hc I ml up without my 
knowledge I or this reason she biought iiu false nc 
counts ot tlie cspniscs ol the house, joined with my 
tenants in coinjihiint^ of hud Hines, and b) means 
of a steward of liLi own look rcwaids for ‘‘Olicitin^ 
abitements of the rent Her great hope is to outlive 
me, tliat she m i\ enjoy whit she has thus aecumulalcd, 
and thciUoic she is alua)'i contiiving some improve 
Hunts ot hei jointme h 1 and once lued to pro 
erne an injunction to hinder me from felling timber 
upon it for repaus Her fitUei and moUicv assist her 
in her piojects ind are ficqucnlly hiniin^ that she 
b ill used, and rtpioatliiiig me uitli the pre cuts 
tliat other ladies receive lioin tluir husbands 

Q 4 Suclij 
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Such, Sir, was my situation foi seven ycais, till at 
last my patience u as exhausted, and having one day 
invited her fathci to my house, I laid the state of my 
affairs befoie him, detected mv nifc in several of her 
frauds, turned out her stew aid, chaiged a constable 
with hei maid, took my business in my own hands, 
reduced her to a settled allowance, and now wiitethis 
account to warn otheis against mariying those whom 
they have no leason to esteem 

I am, 8 cc 


XuMB. 36 . Saturday, Jt//?/ 21, 1750. 

STTbtJo sroj^rtf 

Tf^trof/Eiiot ooMy o’ «t« crgoicTjcraj IIOMFU. 

\ ^ Piping on then reeds the shepherds go, 

Kor fear an mibush, noi suspect a ioe Povl. 


^j^'IIERE is scarcely any species of poetiy that has 
alluied more leaders, 01 excited more w liters, 
than the pastoial. It is gencially jilcasing, becaiise it_ 
cntei tains the mind with leprcsentations of scenes 
familial to almost evpiy imagination, and of which all 
can'equally judge whether they are well descnbefl It 1 
1 exhibits a life, to which we have been always ac- \ 
customed to associate peace, and leisuie, and inno- 
cence and tlierefoie we readily set open the iicait 
for the admission ot its images, which contiibute to_ 
4 drive 
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diivc auay cares nnd pcrtuilntion?, and suflcr our- 
selves, ^Mtliout resistance to be tnnsporlcd to cl)'«mn 
recoils, n here aruto meet \ ith notlnii" but )n^, 
■andj>lGn57^nd contentment, where cvcr\ <rale wlua-. ^ 
pw^plcasurcj^ml evtryshade promises repose 

It has been maintained by some, who lore to tiR 
of nhat thev do not know, that pastoral is the most 
ancient poctr} , and, indeed, since it is probable th it 
poetiy i« ncarlj of the same intiqint) with ratioiul 
nature, and since the life of the first men was cci 
tnnly rural, nc may reasonably conjccti re that, ns 
their ideas would nccesaarily be boiTowcdfioin those 
objects with which they aic icqiiainlcd, their com- 
posuics, being filled chiefly witli such tboiiyits on the 
Msiblc creation os. must occur to the first obscncis 
were pastoral hymns, like those which Milton intro- 
duces the original pan singing in the d iv of innocence, 
to the piaise ot tlicir Maker 
lor the same icisontlnt pa^itoral poetry was the 
fii St employment ot tiic luiinan iinagm ition, iMs gc* 
pcrally the hist literary amusement ot our niind^^ 
c have seen fields, aniTimrwlowsj” and groves, fiom 
the time that our eyes opened upon hie and arc 
pleaded with brds, and biooks, and bicezcs much 
earlici than we cngigc among the actions ind pis 
sionsof nnnkiud We arc tlicictore delighted with 
ruial pictures because we 1 now the origin d \t an age 
when our curio‘'ity can lie very little '^w ikencd by dc 
scnptions of courts whicli we ncici beheld, or lepie- 
scntations of passions which we nc\ei felt 

Ihe satisfaction received from this 1 md of wiit 
jng nok^nly^^gms carR, but lasts we do not, 
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as we advance into the intelU'Ctnal woild, tlnow it 
av/ay among ollici childish aimiscmdiits and pastimes, 
vhut aallipgly ictiirn to it in any houi ol indolence and 
'iclaxatioii The images of tine fiastoial havC ahvny', 
the power of exciting delight, bcc.iii''C the works oi 
iicituie, fiom wlneh they aic tliawn, have alwa^'S the 
same Ol del and brautv, and continue to four them- 
selves upon oui thoughts, being at once oIaioiis to 
the most careless legard, and moie than adequate to 
the strongest lea son, and seveicst contemplation Om 
inclination to stillness and tianqnilhty is sddom much 
lessened by long knowdedge of the busy and tii'mil- 
tuary part of the woild In childhood we tmn our 
thoughts to the countiy, as to tiic legion of pleasure, 
w’e recur to it in old age as a port of icst, and perhaps 
with that secondary and adventitious gladness, which 
every man feels on icvicwing those places, or iccol- 
lecting those occuiiences, that contiibutcd to 1 is 
youthful enjoyments, and bnng him back to the piimc 
of life, when the woild was gay with the bloom of 
novelty, when miith wantoned at his side, and hope 
spaiklcd befoie him 

The sense of this unueisal pleasure has invited 
mnnbeis xcithoilt number to tiy their skill in pastouil 
pciformances, in which they have gcneially succeeded 
after the manner of other iimtaqas, tiansmiltmii t!ie 
same images in the same combination fioin one to 
anothei, till he that icads the title of a poem, mav 
guess at the whole sciics of the composition, nor will 
a man, after the perusal of thou'^ands of these pei- 
formances, find his knowledge enlarged with a single 
view of natuie not pioduced before, oi his imagina- 
tion 
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tion iimuied uith any new application of those \ieifs 
to nionl purposes 

The ran^e ot past oral is indccdjrnrron, Ibrjbough 
nature philosophically considered, ine’clmus-j 
"tihlF jet its general effects on the eye and oiijlieear 
arc uniform, and incapable of much vanetj of dejvz 
scnption '|l^oetr\ rannot du cll up on the minuter dis 
Jhi^ionSj Jjj jvhich one species _difrti's from_anothcr, 
without dcpirtin" from that simplicity of grandeur 
which^blls^llit umgination nor^dissect^the latent^?! 
qualities oi things wiUiout losing its general power^ 
of giatitying every mind by recalling its concep 
tions Howc\^,'‘as each agemakes some discoveries, 
and those discoveries are by degrees generally known, 
as new plants or modes of ciuture arc introduced, 
and by hide and hide become common pastoral 
might leccive fiom time to time, small augmenta 
tions and exhibit once m a century a scene somewhat 
vaned 

But pastoral subjQcts have bcca often, like others, 
taken into the binds of^those that wcie not qualified 
to adorn_tl i_em. men to whom tlic face ot nature was 
so little 1 noun that they hive drawn it only after their 
*ov nniia^inution and clnngeii or di torted her features, 
tint thtir poitiaits might appear sometliing more than 
seivilc copies from their predecessors 
I !Not on!\ the images of rurd life but the occa 
jsions on which they can be properly pioduced aie 
and general Blie slate of a man conhned to 
"^the employments and pleasures of the country, is so 
little diversified, and exposed to so tew of those acci- 
dents which produce perplc\itie«!, terrours, and sur- 
prises, 




prises, in moic com pi i{‘at( (1 tt an ‘'action';, that lie can 
he shonn but ‘‘fldoin in such cncumstanrc'. ns at- 
tiact cinio''it}' Ills nmbilion is williout poli( y, and 
his kne without inti igue lie lias no coinplaint= to 
make of Ills 1 IV n1, but th.it lie r- iielicr than himself, 
noi am disa'^tcis to lament, but a ciucl mistress, oi a 
bad haivc^'t. 

The conviction of the nccc‘;sit^ ol some new soincc 
ofpleasuic induced Samiazcn ms to icinovc the scene 
from the fields to the sea, to substitute fishermen for 


shcphcids, and derive his sentiments from the pisca- 
toiy life, for which he has been censured h) succeed- 
ing ciiUcKs, because the sea is an ob)cct ol terrour, 
and by no means proper to amuse the rninfl, and 
lay the passions asleep Against tins objection he 
might be defended b} the cst.ihhshcd ina\im, th.it 
the poet has a right to select his ]inn!ic% and is 
no moiG obliged to show the sea inastoim, than 
the land under an inundation , but may display ail 
the pleasures, and conceal the dangers of the water, as 
he may lay his shephei d undci a shady beech, w ith- 


out giving him an ague, oi lettiiig a wild beast loose 
upon him 

dhcic aie, howcvc’, two defects in the piscatoiv 


eclogue, which pciiiaps cannot be supplied 'J'hc 
sea, though in hot counlucs it is consideicd by those 
w ho liv e, like Saniiazariui^, upon the coast, as a place 


oi pleasuic and diveision, has notvvathstandmgjniich 
Jc^s v^iiety than the Jan^ and _tliercibic_w|lj. be 
soon ci e xlTausTcd Ly a clescupliye w rijtei. Wlien he 
has once shown the sun using oi setting upon it, 
curled its w'aters with the venial bieczc, lollcd the 


w aves 
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^vue-!) m gentle <iicccs ion to the slioixj, and enmnt^ 
rated the fi li ‘'poiting m llicshillou*?, he Ins^uotlnn^ 
reniainintr but ulut i& common. ttMtW^bther poctr) the 
coniphint ot n n^niph for a diouned lover 01 the in- 
dignation of a fi her tliat Ijl, ousters me retused, and 
^Ijcons accepted 

Another obit tele iojhc gcncinl reception ot this kind ^ 
of poetry, IS tlie ignor nice o t inu itiinc pleiatiies, ut 
v\h\eh the greater ^laitot nnnkuvd uin‘5t_uU\a',«; live, 
lo all the mhnd inhabit mis of cvci) legion the sea 
is onl} known is an iinmcnse dilTubion of waters, over 
winch men pa>b tioin one countia, to anothei, ind ni 
winch life is tiefjucntly lo^^t Ibc^ Imve, IhertJoic, no 
oppoitunity ot tracing in their own thoughts the 
dcsciiptious of winding shoici and taltn ba\ 5 , noi cm 
look on t!ic poeni in which tlicv aic mentioned, with 
other scnsitions than on u sea chart, 01 tlic mctiiLil 
geognph} of Dioui/^nis 

ihib defect ii umazai ms was hindeied honi per- 
ceiving h) wilting m a learned lingua^e to icidci's 
generill) acquainted with the works ot nature, hut 
if he had made h\s attempt m longue 

he would soon have discovered how vamlv he hid 
endeavomed to inal e that loved, which was not undci 
stood 

I am afraid it will not he found eisv to improve 
tile pistoials of antiquit), hj anv gieat additions or 
diversiiications Our descuptions inav indeed differ 
ftoin^ those of Viigil, as an Lnjish lioiii an Italian 
kuminer, and, in some respects, as inodera from 
ancient life, but as nature is lu both countries 
nearly the same, and as poctiy has to do rather with 

the 
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the passions of men, \\hich are unitonn, than their 
icustoins, mIiIcIi aie chan!;eablo, the vanehes, whidi 
time or j)lace can fninish, \m11 be incorisidciablc , 
and I shall cndcavoui to show » in tlie next paper, hou 
little the lattei ages have contiibiited to the ]^lpro^c* 
nient of the rustick j\[ii=:c 


Numb 37. 'I’ubsday, Jt//// 24, 1750. 


Canio qua. solitvs, si quavdo aimciifa rocalat, 
Jmphion Du cans Viro 


Such strains I sing as onto Amplion plac’d, 

Wtieu libl’niiig flocks the j) 0 \''ciful call obey’d 

Kl nilNSTON. 


JN iviiting or judging of pastoral poeti}', neither 
the authors noi critkks ot laltei times seem to 
have paid sufficient letraid to the oiininals left us 
by antiquity, but have entangled themselves with un- 
necessaiy difhculties, by advancing jninciples, which, 
having no foundation in the natuie of things, aie 
wholly to be 1 ejected fiom a species of composition, 
m which, above all otheis, meic naluie is to be 
regal ded 

_ s 

It IS theiefoie ncccssaiy to inquiic aftci some 
moic distinct and exact idea of this kind of wilting. 
This may, I think, be easily found in the pastoials of 
Viigil, from whose opinion it will not appeal veiy safe 

to 
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to depart, if ue consider that every advintagc of na- 
ture, and of fortune, concurred to toniplttc hi pro 
ductions, lint he nasboinvuth great accuiacj ind 
seventy of judgment, cnhjitcncd with aP the learn- 
ing of one of the bi ightcat ages, and embclibhcd nith 
tlic elegance of the Roman court, limt he employed 
his powers lather in impioving, tlnn inveiiing and 
thirctoie must have cn Icavouied to recompense the 
want of novcltv by cxictiicss, tint taking riico- 
entus tor Ins original, he found pastoi il fir ad 
vanced ton irds perfection and that having sogieat 
a rival, he must have piotccded uith uncommon 
caution 

If ne search the writings of Virgil for the true 
definition of a pastor d it w ill be found a poun tn 
illicit anp actioi 01 p(nsion is icpiacntcd hp Hstffects 
upon a couniip life Vhusoever ihcicloic may, ac 
cording to the common touise ot thing® Inpptn 
in the couiUiy, nny afiord a subject torapastoial 
poet 

In this definitio 1 it will iminediatcU oci m to tl o®c 
who arc vciscd in the wiitmg', ot the modem cri 
ticls, that thcie is no_iiicvition_ot the golden, age 
I cannot indeed easily di cover why it is thought 11c 
ces®ary to icfci de ciiptions of a ruial ^tate to i emote 
times, noi can I pciceivc tint my wnt^r has con 
sistently pit cived the Arcadian manneis and senti 
inents The only reason that I have lead on which 
this lule has been founded, is that, according to 
the customs of modern life, it la improbable tint 
shepherds should be capable ofhaimonious nu nbei , 
01 delica e sentiments , and thercfoie the reader must 

c\alt 
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exalt his ideas of the pastoial charactei, by canyiiig 
his thoughts back to the age in x\hich the caie of 
heids and flocks was the employment of the wisest- 
and gieatest men 

These leasoneis seem to have been led into. then* 
hypothesis, by coirsidciing pastoial, not in genei'al as 
a lepiesentation of uiial natuie, and consequently as 
e\hibiang the ideas and sentiments of those, xihoevei’' 
they aic, to wliom the country affords plcasuic or cra- 
plo^-ment, but simply as a dialogue, or nairative oi 
men actually tending sheep, and busied in the lo’n est 
and most laborious offices, fiom xvlicnce they veiy 
icadily concluded, since characters must necessai ily be 
preseived, that eithei the sentiments must smk to the 
level of the speakcis, or the speakers must be laised 
to the lic’iglit of the sentiments 

In consequence of these oi iginaf eri ours, ci__thpu- 
sand piecepts have been given, mIiicIi have only 
contjibutcd to peiple\ and confound Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginaiy'' manners of 
the golden age should be umvci sally preseived, and 
haA^e theieioie believed, that iiothin^ moie could 
be admitted in pastoial, than lilies and roses, and 
rocks and streams, among which aie heard the gentle 
whispeis of chaste fondue^is,. oi the soft complaints of 
amoious impatience In pastoial, as in other wiit-* 
mgs, chastit^' ot sentiment ought doubtless to be ob- 
I seived, and puiity of manncis to be lepicsented , not 
because the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but because, having the subject in ins- 
own choice, he ought always to consult the interest 
of virtue. 


These 
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Tliese advocates for the golden age lay down other 
principles, not very consistent with their general plan , 
for" diey tell us, that, to support tlie character of the 
shepherd, it is propci that all refinement should he 
avoided, and that some slight instances of ignorance 
should be interspersed Tlius the shepherd in Virgil 
is supposed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, 
and in Pope tlie term Zodiack is too hard for a rus- 
tick apprehension But if we place our shepherds 
in their primitive condition, we may give them learn- 
ing among their other qualifications , and if we sufier 
them to allude at all to things of later existence, 
which, perhaps, cannot with any great propnety be 
alloiied, there can be no danger of making foem 
speak with too much accuracy, since they conversed 
with divinities, and transmitted to succeeding ages the 
arts of life 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
condition of a shepherd always before them, conceive 
it necessary to degrade thoc,)<rnguage of pastoral by 
obsolete terms and mstick words whidi they very 
learnedly call Donck, without reflecting that they 
thus became authors of a mangled dialect, which 
no human being ever could have spoken, that tliey 
may as well refine the speech as the sentiments of 
their personage, and that none of the consistencies 
which they endeavour to avoid, is greater tHaiTtEat of 
joining elegance of thought with coarseness of diction 
Spenser begins one of his pastorals w ith studied bar- 
banty, 

Diggon DaVJCj I bid ber good day 
Or her is or I missay 

Dtg Her was her while it was day light 
But now her is a most wretched wight 

Voi IV R 


What 
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What the leaclci imagine to be the subject on 
^\hlch speaheis like these cxeicisc llicn eloquence? 
Whll he not be somcA\hdt di'^appointcd, uhen he find's 
them met too:cther to condemn the con options of the 
, chmch of Rome? Suicly, at the same time that a 
shepherd learns thcoloffy, he may gain some ac- 
quaintance Mith hib native language 

Pastoial admits of all lanks of jicrsons, because 
? pel sons of all lanKs inhabit the counliy It ex- 
cludes not, theiefoic, on account of tlie chaiactcis 
necessaiy to be intioduccd, any elevation or delicacy 
of sentiment, those ideas only are impropci, which, 
not owing then original to luial objects, aic not pas- 
toral Such IS the exclamation in.Viigil, 

Nvnc sao quid sii Amoi , duns in emit thus ilium 
Ismatus, aut Rhodope, aut extrevn Garamanics, 

Ncc generis nosti t puei urn, luc sangiunts, tdiinf. 

I know tlicc, Lo\e, in deserts thou wert bicd, 

And at the diigs of savage lygei s fed , 

Alien of birth, usurper of the plains Dux in 

which Pope cndeavouiing to copy, has cariied to still 
gi eater impropiiety. 

A know thee, Love, \\ild as the raging main, 
hlore fierce than lygers on the Libyan plain ; 

Thou wert from iT,tna’s burning entiails tom; 

Begot in tempests, and in thundeis born ' 

Sentiments like these, as they have no giound in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem, but 
in pastoral they aie paiticularly liable to censuie, 
because it wants “that, exaltation above common life, 

which 
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\\hich in^tiagicUor heioick \^nting3 often leconci'ca 
us to bold fligl b and daring (i 2 ures 

Pastoral'bbing the ? ep c^entatidn of an action 0 / pas 
htni by lU efitis itpon a country lift, has noting, 
peculni but Its confinementJojruraLiraagerj, nithout 
'^vniich it ceises^to he pastoral ‘ This is its true cha 
ratteustick, and this it ginnot lose bj anj dignity 
of scnt^ient, or beauty jaf diction The Polho of 
Virgil AMth all Its elevation is a ‘composition tiuly 
bucohek though rejected by the cnticks, foi all the 
images arc either tilen from the countrs, or from the 
rdi^iohofthe age common to all parts ot the empire 
The Silenus'is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
betause though the scene lies in the country the song 
being ichgious and historical, had beCn no less adapted 
to any othei audience or place Neither can it nell 
be defended as a fiction, for tlic introduction of a god 
seems to imply the golden age, and jet he alludes 
to many subsequent transactions, and mentions Gallus 
the poets contemporary 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this poem, 
that the oc casion which is supposed to produce it, be 
at least not inconsistent wuh_a country-life or less 
likelj to interest tho e who liave retired into places 
ot solitude and quiet than the more busy part of 
mankind It is therefore improper to give tlie title 
'of a pastoral to virses, m which the speakers, after 
the slight mention of then flocks, fall to complaints 
oferro^rs_m-the church and corruptions in the go 
vcmnient, or to lamentations of the death of some 
illustuous person whom when once tlie poet lias 
called a shepherd he has no longer any 1 ibour upon 
lus hands, but can make the clouds weep, and hhes 
It 2 wther, 
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wither, and the bheep hang thcii heads, without art 
or learning, genius or study. 

It is pait of Claudian’s chaiacter of his lustick, 
that he computes his time not by tlie succession of 
consuls, but of hai vests. Those who pass their days 
in reheats distant from the theaties of business, are 
always least likely to hurry tlieir imagination with 
publick affairs. 

The facility of ti eating actions or events in the 
pastoral st^^le, has incited many writers, from w^honi 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis, and as one 
absurdity must naturally be expected to make w ay for 
another^ they htve written with an uttei disiegard 
both of life and nature, and filled their pi eductions 
with mythological allusions, with inci edible fictions, 
and with sentiments which neither passion nor reason 
could have dictated, since the change w'hich religion 
has made in the w'hole system of the world. 
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Numb 38 S^turd iy, 28, 1750 


jiurenm qmsquts mediocntatcm 
Dihgitf tulus caret obsoleit 
Sordibus tecii caret tnxidaidd 
Sabrius auld 

The man the golden mean 

ho ran his boldest wish contain 
Securely Mens the ruind cell 
here sordid want and orrow dwell 
And in himself serenely great 
Declines an enMed room of state 


^MONG many parallels ■nhich men of imagi- 
nation have cirann betn-cen the natural and 
moral state of the world, it has been observed that 
happiness, as well as virtue, consists m mediocnty, 
tliat to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to him 
who has no other care than to pass through the pre 
sent state with case and safety, and that the middle 
path IS the road of security, on cither side of which 
are not only the pitfalls of vice, hut the precipices of 
nun 

Tlius the maxim of CIcobulus the Lindian, 
efir«. Mediocrity is best, has been long consideied as 
an universal pnnciple, extended through the whole 
compass of life and nature The experience of every 
age seems to have given it new confirmation, and to 
show tliat nothing however specious or alluring, is 
pursued witli propnety, or enjoyed with safety, beyond 
certain limits 

B 3 Even 
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E^en the gilts of nature, ^^hlcll may tiuly be 
consideied as the most solid and dm able ol all tcr- 
lestiial advantages, aic found, vvhen tlicy exceed 
the middle point, to diavv the possessor into many 
calamities, ea'^ily avoided by otheis that have been 
le^s bountitiilly enriched 01 adorned Me sec c\eiy 
day Momcn polish with iiifamv, by having been 
too vvilhng to set their beaut} to show , and others? 
though not with equal guilt 01 misciy, }ct with vciy 
shaip rcmoisp, languishing in deea}, ncglctl, and ob- 
scuiity, foi having latcd then vouthful chaims at too 
high a puce And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 
be thought to descivc much regaid, vci} few ^^ighs 
would be vented foi eminent and siipeilative ele- 
gance of foim, “foi beautiful women, savs be, “aie 
“ seldom of any gieat accemplishments, because they, 

foi the most pait, stud} behavioui lathci than 
“ V irtuG 

Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of 
the corporeal fiame, aie of absolute nccesMty to the 
enjo}ment of the comfoits, and to the pcilounanee 
of the duties of life, and icquisitc in yet a gieatei 
measure to the accomplishment of any thing iliustii- 
ous or distinguished , yet even these, if we can |udgc 
by thnr appaient consequences, aie sometimes not 
very beneficial to those on whom they are most li- 
beially bestowed They that frequent the chamheis 
of the sick will genei ally find the sharpest pains, and 
most btuhborn maladies, among them whom confi- 
dence of the force of natuie foimerly betiayed to 
negligence and inegulaiity, and that superfluity of 
stiength, which was at once their boast and their 
snaie, has often, m the latter pait of life, no other 

effect 
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eftect than that it continues them long in impotence 
and anguish 

These gifts of nature are, hoi^evcr, always blessings 
m themselves, and to be acknowledged ■with grati 
tudc to him that gives them, since they arc, m 
their regular and legitimate effects, products e of 
happiness, and pro\e pernicious onl) by voluntary 
corruption or idle negligence \nd as thcic is little 
danger of purauing them with too much ardour or 
anxiety, because no skill or diligence can hope to 
procure them, the uncertainty of then influence upon 
our lives is mentioned, not to depieciite their real 
value, but to repress tlic discontent and envy to which 
the want of them often gives occasion in those who do 
not enough suspect their own fiailt), nor consider how 
much less is the calamity of not possessing great 
powers, than of not using them aright 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within tbo reach of our endea 
vours as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or con 
stantly desired Poverty is an evil alwajs in our 
view, ail evil complicated with so many circum 
stances of uneasine«s and vexation, that every man 
IS studious to avoid it Some degree of nches is 
therefore required that we may be exempt from the 
gripe of necessity, when tins purpose is once attain- 
ed, we naturally wish for more, that the evil which 
IS regarded with so much horrour, may be jet at a 
greater distance from us as he that has once felt or 
dreaded the pa^\ of a savage will not be at rest till 
they are parted by some bamcr, which may take away 
all possibility of a second attack 

R4 lo 
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To this point, if fear be not unreasonably indulged, 
Cleobulus would, perhaps,- not lefuse to extend his 
mediocrity. But it almost always happens, that the 
man who grows rich, changes his notions of poverty, 
states his wants by some new measure, and from fly- 
ing the enemy that pursued him, bends his endea- 
vours to overtake those vhom he sees before him. 
The power of gratifying his appetites increases their 
demands; a thousand wishes ciowd in upon him, 
importunate to be satisfied, and vanity and ambition 
open prospects to desire, which still giow wider, as 
they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlaiged without bounds; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges the 
soul, and we sink into the gulfs of insatiability, only 
because we do not sufficiently consider, that all real 
need is very soon supplied, and all real danger of its 
invasion easily precluded, that the claims of vanity, 
being without limits, must be denied at last , and that 
the pain of repressing them is less pungent before they 
•have been long accustomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those who are 
eminent for their iiches, will not think their condition 
such as that he should hazard his quiet, and much less 
his viitue, to obtain it. For all that great wealth 
generally gives above a moderate foitune, is moie 
room tor the freaks of caprice, and moie privilege for 
ignorance and vice, a quicker succession of flatteries, 
and a laiger circle of voluptuousness 

Theie IS one reason seldom remarked which makes 
riches less desirable Too much w'ealth is very fre- 
quently the occasion of poveity. He wdiom the 

wantonness 
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n-anlonncss of abiimlnncc lins once softened, easily 
sinks into neglect of Ins nfiiiirs , and lie lint thinks 
he can nfibnl to lie negligent, is not far from being 
poor lie will soon be invoUed in perplexities, wliicli 
ins inexpencnec w ill render iinsumiountnble , he will 
fly for help to tlio'c whose interest it is tliat he should 
be more distressed, mid will be at last tom to pieces by 
tlic sullnres that nhvaj'shoscr over fortunes in decay 
AVIicn tlie plmiis of India were burnt up by a long 
conbnuance of drought, llninet nnd Ilaschid, two 
nci"hbounng shepherds, faint witli thirst, stood at 
tlie common boundnrv of tlieir ground', with their 
flocks nnd herds panbiig round them, and in ex- 
tremity of distress prated for water On a sudden 
llio nir was bccalmetl, the bmis ceased to cliirp, and 
tlie flocks to bleat Iliey turned their ejes every 
way, and saw a being of mighty stature advancing 
tliiougb the valley, whom tlicj knew upon lus nearer 
approach to be tlie Genius of Distribution In one 
band be held the sliciivcsof plenty, nnd m the other 
the sabre of destruction Die shepherds stood trem- 
bling, ainl iioiihl hive retired litfore hint, but he 
called to them with a voice gentle ns tlie breeze that 
plays 111 tlie evening amongthcspiccs of Sabani, “Fly 
“ not from jour benefactor, cliildrcn of tlie dust’ I 
“ am come toofterjoii gifts, iilucli only jour own 
“ folly can inikovum Von here pray for water, nnd 
“ water I will bestow , let me know with how mucli 
“ you vi ill be satisfied speak not raslilj , consider, 
“ that of nil itcvcr can be tnjojed by the body, excess 
“ IS no less dangerous than scarcitj When jou remem 
“ her the pain of thirst, do not forget the danger of 
“ suflocation Now, Ilnmct, tell me jour request. 

“ O Being, 
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“ 'O Being, kind and bencficcnl, ' says JIainct, 

let tlnne eye paidon my conlusion. I cnticat a 

little biook, -swhidi in snmmci shall nevci be di v, 
“ and in 11111101 ncvei ovcillou ' “ It is giantcd, ’ 

leplies the Genius ; and iinmediatel} he opened the 
ground iiitli Ins sabic, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet, scatteied its nils over the nicadous, 
the flowcis lencv'cd then fiagiancc, the tices spicad 
a gicener foliage, and the flocks and hcids quenched 
then thiist 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius nnitctl him 
likewise to offer Ins petition “ I iequc«t,’ ‘'033 
Ruschid, “that thou ivilt tuin the Ganges thiough 
“ my giounds, mth all his ivatcis, and all their 111- 
“ habitants*’ Hamct ivas stiuck uith the gicatness 
of his neighboui s sentiments, and seciclly icpincd in 
his heait, that he had not made the same petition be- 
foie him, 11 lien the Genius spoke, ‘ Rash man, be 
“ not insatiable ' lemcmbei, to thee that is nothing 
“ Mhich thou canst not use, and ho>v aie thy uants 
“ greater than the wants of Hamet'^” Raschid le- 
peated his desiie, and pleased himself mth the mean 
appearance that Hamet uould make in the piescncc of 
the propiietor of the Ganges The Genius then ic- 
tiied towaids the iivei, and the two shepherds stood 
waitino; the event As Raschid was looking vith con- 
tempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden was heai d the 
loai of toiients, and they found b}" the miglit}^ stream 
that the mounds of the Ganges wcie broken Tlie 
flood lolled forwaid into the lands of Raschid, his plan- 
tations MCie torn up, his flocks ovei u helmed, he nas 
swept away befoie it, and a crocodile devouied him. 
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If they refuse the society of men, and continue in 
that state which is reasonably supposed to place happi- 
ness most in their own pon cr, they seldom give those 
that fiequent their conveisation, any exalted notions 
of the blessing of liberty, for whether it be that 
they aie angiy to see with what inconsidciate eager- 
ness other heedless females rush into slaver)^, or with 
what absuid vanity the married ladies boast the 
change of then condition, and condemn the heroines 
who endeavour to assert the natural dignity of their 
sex; whether thev are conscious that like banen 
countries they are free, only because they were never 
tiionght to deserve the trouble of a conquest, or ima- 
gine that their sincerity is not ahvays unsuspected, 
w'hen they declare their contempt of men ; it is cer- 
tain, that they generally appear to have some great 
and incessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of 
them have at last been peisuaded, by poiverful rheto- 
ricians, to try the life which they had so long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time 
when they least became them 

What are the real causes of the impatience which 
the ladies discover in a wgin state, I shall peihaps 
take some other occasion to examme That it is 
not to be envied for its happiness, appears from the 
solicitude with which it is avoided; from the opinion 
universally prevalent among the sex, that no woman 
continues long in it but because she is not invited to 
forsake it; fiom the disposition always shown to treat 
old maids as the lefuse of the world, and fiom the 
willingness with which it is often quitted at last, by 
feose whose experience has enabled them to judge at 
leisure, and decide with authority. 

5 
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Yet such IS life, tlut whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier to find leasons for rejecting than em- 
bracing Marmgc, though a certain security from 
the reproach and solitude of antiquated virginity, 
has yet, as it is usually conducted, many disadvan 
tages, that take an ay much from the pleasure which 
society promises, and might afford, if plcasui cs and 
pains were honestly shared, and mutual confidence 
inviolably preserved 

T he miacries, indeed, which many ladies suffer under 
conjugal vexations, are to be considered with great 
pity, because their husbands aic often not taken hv 
them as objects of affection but forced upon them by 
authority and violence, or by persuasion and im- 
portunity, equally resistless when urged by those whom 
they have been alnays accustomed to reverence and 
obey, and it veiy seldom appears that those who are 
thus despotick m the disposal of tlieir children, pay 
any regard to their domestick and personal felicity, or 
think It so much to be inquired whether they will be 
happy, as vvhetlicr they will be rich 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins, frcqnendy commit, 
that, in their estimation, iiclies and happiness are 
equivalent terms They have passed their lives with 
no other wish than of adding acre to acre, and filling 
one bag after another, and imagine the advantage 
of a daughter sufficiently considered, when they have 
secured her a large jointure, and given her reasonable 
expectations of living in the midst of tliose pleasures 
with which she had seen her father and mother solacing 
tljeir age 


There 
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’ Theie is an economical oracle icccivcd amoiii^ the 
pl’udenlidl pait of llie MOild, Minch adMsc‘> lalherJ 
10 mai 1 y then dai/glifns, ksf ilicy diouUl men i y llu'm- 
selvcs, hy Mhich I suppose it is implied, that Moincn 
left to their onn conduct gencially unite themsihes 
Mith such paitners as can conliibute \cry Utile to 
then felicity ^Iho Mas the anlhoi of this maxim oi 
■ivith what intention it was oii'iinally nttcied, I Innc 
not yet discovered , but imagine that hoMevci ‘-olcinnly 
it may be tiansmittcd, orlioucvci imphciLl^y lecenetl, 
it can confei no authoiity Minch natme has denied ; 
it cannot license Titins to be unjust, lest Caia should 
he impiudent, noi gi\e light to iinpiison foi hie, led 
libeity should be ill employed. 

■ That the ladies have sometimes incurred imputa- 
tions nhich might natuially pi odiice edicts not much 
In then favour, must be confessed by their Marmest 
advocates; and I have indeed seldom obseived Unit 
when the tenderness or virtue of their paients has pie- 
seived them from forced raariiage, and left them at 
laige to chusc their onm path in the labyiinth of life, 
they ha\e made any gi eat advantage of their libeity^. 
they commonly take the oppoi tunity of independence 
to tiifle aMay youth and lose then bloom m a huny 
of diveisions, lecuiiing in a succession too quick to 
leave lOom for 'any settled leflection, they see the 
world Mithoiit gaming expeiicnce, and at last regulate 
then choice by motives tiiflmg as those of a gul, or 
meiccnary as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to tOMn upon the death of her 
fathei, Mith a verv' large foitune, and Mith the icpu- 
tation of a much larger, she M'as therefoie folIoM'ed 
and caressed by many men 'of rank, and by some of 
3 under- 
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understanding, but hiving an‘ irisatmble desire of 
pleasure, she as Viot It leisure, from the park, the 
gardens, ‘ the thcatrco, visits, assemhlifes and mas- 
querades, to attend ^eii5usl> to iny proposal, but 
was still impatient for a new flatterer, and neglected 
marriage as aluays in her power, till in time hei ad 
mirers fell awaj, weaned with evpen'^e, disgu'^tcd 
at hdr folly, or offended by her inconstanc) , she 
heard of concerts to which she was not invited, and 
was more than once'forccd to sit still at an assembly 
foi want of a partner In tins distiess, chance threw 
in her way Philotr^pbus, a man vain, ghttuing, and 
thoughtless as herself, who had spent a small fortune 
in equipage and dress, and was shining in the last 
suit for which his tailor would give him credit Pie 
had been long endeavounng to retrieve his extrava- 
gance by marriage, and therefore soon paid his court 
to Melanthia, who after some weels of insensibility 
saw him at a ball, and w is wholly overcome by his 
uerformance in a minuet Tliev manied , but a man 
cannot alwajs dance, and Philotryphus had no othei 
method of pleasing however as neither was in any 
great degree vitious, they live together with no other 
unhappiness, than vacuity of mind and that lastetess- 
ness of life, which proceeds from a satiety of juvenile 
pleasures, and an utter inability to fill their place by 
nobler employments ^s Uieyhave known the fashion- 
able world at the same time, the} agree in their notions 
of all those subjects on whicli they ever speak, and 
being able to add nothing to the ideas of each other, 
are not much inclined to conversation, but very often 
join in one wish, " That they could sleep more, and 
think less 


Argyris, 
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Argyns, after having lefused a thousand ofiers, at 
last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother 
of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of 
person^ or foice of understanding; who, while he 
com ted her, could not alwa 3 's foibcar allusions to her 
biith, and hints how cheaply she would purchase an 
alliance to so illustiious a family. lijs conduct fiom 
the hour of his maiiiage has been insufferably tyran- 
nical, nor has he any other icgard to her than what 
arises from his desire that hei appeal ance may not 
disgrace him Upon, this piinciple, however, he always 
ordeisthat she should be gayly dressed, and splendidly 
attended , and she has, among all her mortifications, 
the happiness to take place of her eldest sister. 
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Numb 40 Satdsdat, Hug-usi 4, 1750 


Nec fhcet cur ego amteum 
Offendam m nugts^ Ha nuga sena ducenf 
In mala dertsum semel Hoft 

Nor say for tnfle*? why should I displease 
Ihe man I lo\e? For trifles such as these 
To serious mischiefs lead the man I love, 

If once the flatterers ridicule he prove FrancIs 

JT has been remarked that authors are 
irritabikj a generation very easily put out 
temper, and that they seldom fail of giving proofs of 
their irascibility upon the slightest attack of criticism, 
or the most gentle or modest offer of advice and in 
formation 

W^nters being best acquainted ivith one another, 
have represented this character as prevailing among 
men of liteiature, which a more extensive view of 
the world would have shown them to be diffused 
through all human nature, to mingle itself with 
every species of ambition and desire of praise, and 
to discover Us effects with greater or less lestraint, and 
under disguises more or less artful, in all places and all 
conditions 

The quarrels of wnters, indeed, are more ob 
served, because thev necessarily appeal to the de 
eision of the publick fheir enmities are incited 
by applauses from their parties an 1 pro'onzed by 
treacherous encouragement foe general diversion , 
Vot IV S and 
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and ^^hen the contest happens to use high between 
men of genius and Icaining, its memory is continued 
for the same icason as its vehemence w'as at -lir-^l 
piomoted, because it giatific'^ tiie malevolence 01 
cuuosity of leadeis, and iclicvcs the vacancies of 
life with amusement and laughtei The ])ci'=onal 
disputes, thcicfoie, of iivuls m wit me sometimes 
tiansnutted to posteiit}^, when the gi udges and heait- 
buinings of men less conspicuous, though cdiiicd on 
with equal bitterness, and pioductive of greater evils, 
aie exposed to the knowledge of those only whom they 
nearly affect, and suffcicd to pass off and be forgotten 
among common and casual tiansactions 

The lescntment which the discoveiy of a fault 01 
folly produces, must bcai a ceitain propoilion to oui 
piide, and will legiilarly be moie aciimonious as 
pride IS more immediately the piinciplc of action 
In whdtev'ei theiefoie wc wish 01 imagine oui selves 
to excel, wc shall always be displeased to have oui 
claims to leputation disputed, and moie displeased, if 
the accomplishment be such as can expect reputation 
only foi its leward For this icason it is common to 
find men bicak out into rage at any insinuations to 
the disadvantage of then wit, who have boin with 
great patience leficctions on their morals, and of 
women it has been alua3S known, that no censure 
wounds so dcejil^’, or rankles so long, as that w Inch 
chaiges them with want of beauty 

As men fiequently fill then imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small impoitance, I have often known vei}'- 
severe and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky 
censuies, which would have fallen without any effect, 

had 
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had thc} not Inppcned to wound a part remarkably 
tender Guslutus, who valued Inmvelf upon the 
nicety of his palate disinherited Ins eldest son for 
telling him that the nine, which he was then com- 
mending was the same whith he had sent away the 
day before not fit to be diunk Proculus withdrew 
his kindness Irom a nephew, whom ho had always 
considered as the most promising genius of the age, 
for happening to praise 111 his presence thc graceful 
horsemanship of Manus And Eoitunio, when he 
was privy counsellor, procuied a clerk to be dis- 
missed from one of the publick offices, in which he 
was eminent for Ills skill and assiduity, because he 
had been heard to say that there was another man 
in the kingdom on whose skill at billiards he would 
lay his money against lorlunios 

relicia and Eloretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and endearments 
of infancy together Jlicy entered upon life at the 
same time, and continued their confidence and friend- 
ship , consulted each other in every change of their 
dress, and every admission of anew lov cr , thought 
every diversion more entertaining whenever it happened 
that both were present, and when separated yustified 
the conduct, and celebrated the excellencies of one 
aiiothei Such was their intimacy, and such their 
fidelity, till a birth night approached, when Eloretta 
took one morning an opportunity, as they were con 
suiting upon new clothes, to advise her fnend not to 
dance at the ball, and informed her that her perfoi m 
anccithe year before had not answered tlie expectation 
which hei othei accomplishments had laised Eelicia 
s 2 commended 
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commended her sinceiity, and thanked her for the 
caution, but told her that she danced to please hei- 
self, and as in very little concern v hat the men might 
take the libcity of saying, but that if hei appeal ance 
gave her dear Floretta any uneasiness, she v^ould stay 
away Floretta had now nothing left but to make new 
piotcstations of smceiity and affection, with which 
Felicia ivas so well satisfied, that they paited with 
moie than usual fondness. They still continued to 
visit, vith this only diffeiencc, that Felicia was more 
punctual than before, and often declared how high a 
value she put upon sincerity, hoiv much she thought 
that goodness to be esteemed which would venture to 
admonish a ft lend of an eirour, and with whatgiati- 
tude advice was to be leceived, even when it might 
happen to proceed ftom mistake 

In a few months Felicia, -uith great seriousness, 
told Floietta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatevei she did, and her qualifi- 
cations so extensive, that she could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet she thought herself oblig- 
ed by the duties of ftiendship to inform her, that 
if evei she betiayed want of judgment, it was by too 
fiequent compliance with Solicitations to sing, for 
that her manner was somewhat ungi aceful, and her 
voice had no gieat compass It is true, says Floretta, 
vhen I sung thiee nights ago at lady Spiightly’s, I 
was hoarse with a cold , but I sing for my own satis- 
faction, and am not m the least pain whethei I am 
liked However, my dear Felicia’s kindness is not 
the less, and I shall always think myself happy in so 
hue a friend. 


From 
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From this time tlicj nmcrsiw c^ch othci ^Mtliout 
mutuil professions of esteem, *10(1 dechntions of con 
fidOncc, but A\cnt soon after into the countr} to visit 
dicir rehtions "When tlic^ came hick, tlie^ v\crc 
prcv'iilcd on, b) the importunity of new ''cquaint nice, 
to tike lodgings 111 diflerent pirbs of tlic toiin, and 
had fi*cqucnt occasion, uhcii they met, to bcuiil 
the distance at \ Inch they were pheed, and the iin 
certainty which cicli experienced of finding the other 
at home 

Thus arc t\ic fondest and firmest fncndships dia 
solved, b> such openness and sincerity ns interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own ajipiobatioii, or retail ns 
to the rcmcmbrnncc of those tidings which we arc 
more w filing to indulge than to correct 

It is by no means nccessaiv to imagine, that he 
who IS otTcndcd it advice, wasignonntof the full t, 
and resents the adinomiion as a false charge , for per- 
haps It IS most natunl to be cnrmccl, when thcic 
IS the strongest conviction of our own giifit M hilc 
we can easily defend our character, we Aic no more 
disturbed at an accusation, tlian we nit alarmed by 
an enemy wliom we arc sure to conquer, and whosp 
attack, therefore, will bring us lioioiii without daa 
ger But when a man feels the icpitlieiision of a 
fiicnd seconded by his own heart, he is easily htated 
into resentment and revenge, cuhei because he Iiopcd 
that the fault of which he was conscious Ind escaped 
the notice of others or tliat his fiitnd had looked 
upon it witli tenderness and extenuation, ind ex 
cused It for the sake of hu other virtues, oi had 
considered him as too wise to need advice, or too 
ddlicatc to be shocked with rcproich or, because 
S3 we 
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we cannot feci ■without pain those leflections louscd 
which we have been endeavouiing to lay asleep, and 
•when pam has pi oduced anger, idio -would not will- 
ingly believe, that it ought to be discliaigcd on othcis, 
rather than on himself? 

The lescntment pioduccd by sinceiity, whatever 
be Its immediate cause, is so ccitain, and generally 
so keen, that \eiy few have magnanimity suffinent 
for the piactice of a duty, which, above most otheis, 
exposes its votaiies to haidships and persecutions; 
yet friendship without it is ot vciy little \alue, since 
the gieat use of so close an intimacy is, that our 
viitues may be guarded and enc 0111 aged, and 0111 
vices lepiessed in their first appeal ance by timely de-« 
tection and salutary lemonstrances 

It is decieed by Piovidence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our piesent state, but 
wuth dithoulty and danger. He that hopes foi that 
advantage which is to be gained fiom uni estraiiied 
commuiiicdtion, must sometimes hazaid, by unpleasing 
truths, that tiiendship w^hich he aspires to merit The 
chief iLile to be observed in the excicise of this dan- 
geious office, is to preseive it pure from all mix- 
tuie of interest or vanity, to forbear admonition 
or reproof, when our consciences tell us that they 
aie incited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, 
but the desiie of showing our disccinment, or gia- 
tifymg our own piicle by the moi tification of ano- 
ther It is not indeed ceitain, that the most re- 
fined caution ■will find a proper time for bunging 
a man to the knowledge of his own failings, 01 the 
most zealous benevolence leconcile him to that judg- 
ment, by which they are detected ; but he who en- 
deavours 
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de-wours onlj the Inppmcss of him whom ho reproves, 
vmU ahiajs have either the satislnclion of obtaining 
01 deserving kindness , if he succeeds, he benefits Ins 
friend, and if he fails, he lias at least the consciousness 
that ho siifieib for onlj doing well 


Numb 41 Topstj ^iigiisf 7, 170O 


Js uUa recortlantt /«r at tngrata grarisjuc 
^ uUa fuit cvjus non trennni’iie \clit 
AiuiiUat atat\$ tpatiurt 4i{>i nr bonus, hoc cst 

Vittre bts xtta posse pnorc frui M\Ivt 

^o dll) 8 remembrance sliaU llic good regret, 

"Nor one bitter moment to forget 

I liey stretch the limits of this tnnow spun 

And, Ii; enjoying li\c past life iigam 1 Ieims 

gO fen of the hour:, of life arc filled up intli objects 
adcfiuatc to the mind of man, and so fiequcntly 
are we in want of present pleasure or employment that 
we are forced to have recourse cvciy moment to the 
past and future for supplemental satisfactions, and re- 
lieve the vacuities of our being, by recollection of 
former passages, or anticipation of events to come 
I cannot hut consider tins necessity of scarcbing 
on every side for matter on wlncli the attention may 
be emplojcd, as a strong proof of the superioiir and 
celestial nature of tlic soul of man We have no 
reason to behove that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extensive capacities, than the pre- 
s 4 serration 
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servation of themselves, or tbcii species, lequires; 
they seem always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at case without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miseries or pleasuies, and to have no 
exuberance ot understanding to lay out upon cm lo- 
sity or capiice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with tew othei ideas than sucli as cor- 
poral pain or pleasure impiess upon them 

Of memory, which makes so laige a pait of the ex- 
cellence of the human soul, and which has so much 
influence upon all its other powders, but a small poition 
has been allotted to the animal woild. We do not 
find the grief with wdiich the dams lament the loss of 
then young, propoitionate to the tenderness with wdiich 
they caresb, the assiduity with which they feed, or the 
vehemence with which they defend them. Their re- 
gard for their off's pi ing, when it is befoi e their eyes, 
IS not, in appearance, less than that of a human paient; 
but when it is taken aw ay, it is very soon foi gotten, 
and, after a short absence, if bi ought again, wholly 
disregarded 

That they have very little remembi ance of any thing 
once out of the i each of their senses, and scarce any 
power of comparing tiie present with the past, and 
regulating their conclusions from experience, may be 
gathered from this, that then intellects are produced 
in their full perfection The sparrow that w as hatched 
last spring makes her first nest the ensuing season, of 
the same materials, and with the same art, as in any 
following year, and the hen conducts and shelters 
her first brood of chickens with all the prudence that 
lahe ever attains, 

R 
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It has been asked by men uho love to perplex any 
thing tint IS plain to common understandings, ho^/ 
leason diffcis from instinct and Pnt»r has with no 
great propriety made Solomon himself declare, that to 
distinguish them is the fool s ignorance, ami the pedant's 
pude To give an accurate answei to a question, 
of which the terms are not completely understood, is 
impossible, we do not know in what either reason or 
instinct consist, and therefore cannot tell with exactness 
how they differ, but surely he that contemplates a ship 
■and a bird s nest, will not be long without finding 
out, that the idea of the one was impressed at onc^ 
and continued through all the progiessive descents 
of the species without variation or improvement, 
and that the other is the lesiilt of experiments 
compared with experiments, has grown, by accumu 
hted obseivation, from les» to gi eater excellence, and 
exhibits the collective knowledge of different iges and 
various professions 

Memory is the purvejoi of reason *the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised and which 
treasures up the determination ihnt are once passed, 
as the rules of future action, or giounds of subsequent 
conclusions 

It IS, indeed the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in tlie class of moral agents 
If we were to act only m consequence of some im 
mediate impulse, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we should be pushed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or rea- 
son for the most part to prefer one thing to another, 

because 
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because we could make no compaiison but of objects 
which might both happen to be prc'^ent 

We OAAC to mcmoiy not only the increase of our 
knovdedge, and our piogie'^s in lational inquuies, but 
many olhei intellectual pleasures Indeed, almost all 
that we can be said to enjoy is past oi {utuie, the 
present is in perpetual motion, leaves us as soon as it 
ariives, ceases to be picscnt bcfoic its piescnce is well 
peiceived, and is only known to have existed by 
the eflects which it leaves behind The gi catest part 
of our ideas anses, thcicioic, fiom the view before or 
behind us, and wc aie happy oi misei able, according 
as we aic affected by the suivcy of oui hie, or our 
prospect of futuic existence 

Yvbih legal d to futuiitj’’, when events arc at such a 
distance fiom us that wc cannot take the whole 
concatentalion into oui view, wc have generally power 
enough over oui imagination to turn it upon pleasing 
scenes, and can promise oui selves iiches, honouis, and 
delights, without intei mingling those vexations and 
anxieties, with which all human en)0;yments aic pol- 
luted If fear bieaks in on one side, and alaims us 
with dangers and disappointments, we can call m hope 
on the othei, to solace us with lewaids, and escapes, 
and victoiies, so that we aie seldom without means 
of palliating i emote evils, and can geneially sooth 
ourselves to tianquillity, wdiencver any tioublcsome 
piesage happens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves w'lth 
schemes of the future, than i eview s of the past For 
the future is pUant and ductile, and will be easily 
3 moulded 
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moulded by a strong fancy into any form But tlic 
images nliich memory presents are of a stubborn and 
uiitractable mtine, tlie objects of remembrance have 
olread) existed, and left their signature behind them 
impressed upon the mind, so as to defy all attempts 
of rasure or of change 

As the satisf ictions, therefore, arising fiom memory 
are less arbitrary, they aie more solid, and arc, indeed, 
the only joys nhidi «e can call our oirn Whatever 
Me have once repositcd, aa Dryden eepressea it, tn the 
MCI ed treasure of the past, is out of the reach of acet 
dent or violence, nor can be lost either by our on-n 
M eabness, or anothei s malice 

h on tamtn trntum 
Quodcun^ue retro est ffficxtt neque 
Diffinget tnfcctumque reidet 
Quod jugtens semd hora vtxil 

Be fair or foul or ram or shine 
The JOSS 1 hive possess d m spite of fate ore mine 
Kot hea\ u itself upon the past Ins pow r 
But what has been has be<n and I liase liad my hour 

Du\DE^ 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look bacl on a life usefully and virtuously 
employed to trace our oun progress in existence, by 
such tokens as excite neither shame nor soiiovv 
Life in which nothing has been done or suffered to 
distinguish one dav from another, is to him that has 
passed it, as if it had never been, except that he 15 
conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit 
of his Creator Life, made memorable by crimes, 

and 
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and diversified thiougb its several peiiods by \Mckcd- 
iiessj IS indeed easily leviewed, but icvieved only with 
honour and remoise 

The gieat consideration ^^hlch ought to influence 
US in the use of the piescnt moment, is to arise 
fiom the effect, which, as uell 01 ill applied, it must 
have upon the time to come , for though its actual 
existence be inconceivably shoit, yet Us effects arc 
unlimited; and thcie is not the smallest point of 
time but may extend its consequences, either to oui 
huit or our advantage, thiough all etcinit}, and give 
us leason to lemernbei it for ever, with anguish 01 
exultation ' 

The time of life, in which memoiy seems paiticu- 
larly to claim piedominance ovci the other faculties of 
the mind, is our declining age It has been lemaikcd 
by foinier wiitcis, that old men aie gcncially nai- 
rative, and fall easily into iccitals of past tiansactions, 
and accounts ofpeisons known to them m then \onth. 
When we approach tlic veige of the giave it is moie 
eminently ti ue , 

Vita: simma h cvis spem nos xictat mchom c longam 

Life’s span forbids tbcc to extend thy cares. 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy j cars Creecij. 

We have no longer any possibility of gieat vicissitudes 
in our favoui , the changes wdiich are to happen in the 
world will come too late for our accommodation; 
and those who have no hope before them, and to 
whom their piesent state is painful and iiksome, 
must of necessity turn then thoughts back to try 

w’hat 
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^^hdt retiospcct will afford It ought, therefore, to be 
the care of those who wish to pass the last hours with 
comfort, to \iy up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, ns 
shall support the cvpcnscs of that time, which is to 
depend wholly upon the fund already acquired 

Petite htne jutenc^que senesque 
Fmem ammo certurHf mitertsque viatica cuns 

Seek litre \ejoung tlie anchor of your mind 
Here suit ring age, a blessd proMsion lind 

Elpiiinston 

In jouth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vitious, 
appease our consciences with intentions of repentance, 
but the time comes at last, in w Inch life has no more 
to promise, in which happiness can be drawn only from 
Tecollcction, and virtue will he all that w e can recollect 
with pleasure 
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Numb. 42. Saturday, August ll, 1750. 

Mihi fai dajlmini wgrataqiic tempo) a. Hor. 

How heavily my lime revolves along. Elphikstojt. 

To the RAMBLER. 

Mr Rambler, 

I AM no great admirer of grave wiitinss, and 
s therefore very frequently lay your papers aside 
before I have read them thi ough , yet I cannot but 
confess that, by slow degrees, you have raised my 
opinion of your undei standing, and that, though I 
believe it will be long before I can be prevailed upon 
to regard you with much kindness, you have, however, 
more of my esteem than those whom I sometimes 
make happy with oppoitunmities to fill my tea-pot, 
or pick up my fan. I shall theiefoie chuse you foi the 
confident of my disti esses, and ask your counsel with 
regard to the means of conquering or escaping them, 
though I never expect fiom you any of that softness 
and pliancy, which constitutes the peifection of a com- 
panion for the ladies as, in the place w’here I now am, 
I have 1 ecourse to the mastiff for protection, though I 
have no intention of making him a lapdog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, wdio has more 
numerous and moie frequent assemblies at her house 
than any other person in the same quarter of the 
town. I was bied from my earliest infancy in a per- 
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petual tumult of pleasuie, and remember to bavc 
heard of little else than messages, visits, playhouses, 
and balls, of the awkwaidiiess of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another, the charming convenience 
ot some ri'^ing fashion, the difficulty of placing a 
new game, the incidents of a masquerade, and the 
dresses of a court night I knew before I was ten 
years old all tlie rules of paying and receiving visits, 
and to how much civility every one of my acquaint- 
ance was entitled, and was able to return, with the 
proper degree of reserve or of vivacity, the stated and 
established answer to every compliment, so that I was 
very soon celebrated as a wit and a beaut}, and had 
heard before I was thirteen all that is ever said to a 
}oung lady My mother was generous to so uncom- 
mon a degree as to be pleased wiih my advance into 
life and allowed me, without envy or lepioof, to enjoy 
the same happines with herself, though most women 
about her own age were very angry to see young girls 
fco forw ard, and many fine gentlemen told her how cruel 
It was to throw new chains upon mankind and to 
tyrannize ovei them at the same time with her own 
charms, and those of her daughter 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and have 
parsed of each year nine months in town, and three 
at Richmond , so that my time has been spent uni- 
formly in the same company, and the same amuse- 
ments, except as fashion has introduced new di 
versions, or the 1 evolutions of the gay world have 
afforded new successions of wits qnd beaux How- 
ever, my mother is so good an economist of plea- 
sure, that I have no spare hours upon my hands, 

for 
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for every moining bungs some new appointment, 
and every night is huriied away by the necessity 
of making our appeal ance at different places, and of 
being with one lady at the opeia, and with another 
at the card-table 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felicity foi the summer, it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a iich aunt in a i emote county. 
As you know the chief conveisation of all tea-tables, 
in the spring, aiises from a communication of the 
manner in winch lime is to be passed till winter, it 
was a great lelief to the barienness of ourtopicks, 
to relate the pleasuies that were in stoie for me, 
to desciibe my uncle's seat, with the paik and gar- 
dens, the charming walks and beautiful watei falls; 
and every one told me how much she envied me, and 
W'hat satisfaction she had once enjoyed in a situation 
of the same kind. 

As w'e aie all ciedulous in our own favour, and 
lulling to imagine some latent satisfaction in any thing 
which W'e have not expeiienced, I will confess to you, 
without lestiaint, that I had suffeied my head to be 
filled with expectations of some nameless pleasui e in a 
lural life, and that I hoped for the happy hour that 
should set me fiee fiom noise, and flutter, and cere- 
mony, dismiss me to the peaceful shade, and lull me 
ill content and tianquilhty To solace myself under 
the miseiy of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady 
of my acquaintance read pastorals, J was delighted 
with scarce any talK but of leaving the town, and never 
went to bed without di earning of gioves, and meadows, 
and fiisking lambs. 


At 
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At length I had all my clothes in a trunK, and saw 
the coach at the door, I sprung m ^Mth ecstacy, 
quarielled \\\ih my maid for being too long in 
taking leave of the olhei servants, and rejoiced as 
the ground grew less which lay between me and the 
completion of my wibhes A few da^s brought me 
to a large old house, encompassed on three sidco with 
woody lulls, and looking from the front on a gentle 
river, the sight of which renewed all my expecta- 
tions of pleasure, and gave me some regret for 
having lived so long without the enjoyment which 
these delightful scencb were now to afford me My 
aunt came out to receive me, but m a dress so far 
removed from the present fashion, that I could 
scarcely look upon her without laughter, which 
would have been no kind requital for the trouble 
which she hid taken to make herself fine against my 
anival The night and tlic ne\t morning were driven 
along with inquuics about our family, my aunt then 
explained our pedigice, and told me stones of m^ gieat 
grandfathers biavcry in the civil wars, nor was it less 
than tliret dijs before I could peisuade her to leave me 
to myself 

At last economy prevailed, she vventm the usual 
mannci about her own aftaus, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wilderness, and sit by the cascade 
The novelty of the objects about me pleased me foi a 
while, but after a few dajs they were new no longer, 
and I soon began to perceive that the country was 
not my element, that shades, and flowers, and lawns, 
and waters, had very soon exhausted all their power of 
pleasing, and that I had not in myself any fund of 

VoL IV, T satisfaction, 
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satisfaction, -vvith ivliich I could supply the loss of iny 
customary amusements 

I unhappily told iny aunt, in the fust waiirith of 
our cmbi aces, that I had leave to stay with her ten 
weeks Six only aic )ct gone, and liow ‘'hall I live 
through the icmaining lorn? 1 go out and leturn; 
I pluck a flower, and throw' it a\^ay; I catch an 
insect, and when I have examined its colouissetil 
at hbeity, I fling a pebble into the watei, and sec 
one ciicle spread altci anothei. When it chances 
to lain, I walk in the gi eat hall, and watch the mi- 
nute-hand upon the dial, or play witli a litter of 
kittens, which the cat happens to have brought in a 
lucky time 

kly aunt is afiaid I shall giovv melancholy, and 
theiefoie encouiagcs the neighbouiing gcntiy to vi'^it 
us. They came at fust with great eagerness to sec 
the fine lady fiom London, but when vve met, vve 
had no common topick on v^hich we could conveisc; 
they had no cuiiosity aftci plays, opeias, or musick : 
and I find as little satisfaction from their accounts of 
the quail els or alliances of families, whose names, 
when once I can escape, I shall never hear The 
women have now seen me, know how' my gown is 
made, and aie satisfied, the men aic generally afiaid 
of me, and say little, because they think themselv'es 
not at libci ty to talk rudely 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly foi ward, and I see the daw n with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a gieat distance I 
have tried to sleep by a brook, but find its muimms 
ineffectual, so that I am foiced to be awake at least 
3 twelve 
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tiielve hours, without »bit uilhout nrds, iiitliout 
Inujiler, -inti witlioutfliitti-iy I ^ aU b'’C^use I am 
di'i^iisted > ilh sitting still, md sit donn because I am 
uciiy Mitli nalk ng I Imc no motive to action, nor 
anj object of love, or lute, or fear, or inclination I 
cannot drc's vvitli spiiit, for I have neither mil nor 
admirer I cannot dance vvithout a partner, nor bo 
kind or cruel, without a lover 

Such IS the life of 1 nplitlia, and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to come I have not yet 
declared against existence, noi called upon the desti- 
nies to cut iny thread but I luv e sincerely rc'olvcd 
not to condcinii myself to such another summer, 
nor too hastily to Hatter myself with happinc's "iet 
I have hcaixl, Mr IIamiiifii, of those who never 
thought themselves so much at ca«o ns in solitude, 
and cannot but suspect it to be some way or otlicr my 
own fault, tint w itliout great pun, citlicr of mind or 
bodv, I am thus weary of myself that the current of 
youth stagnates, and that I am I ingiii lung in a dead 
calm, for w ant of some cvicmal impulse I shall there 

fore think you a benclactortooiir «cx, if you will teach 
me the art of hv mg alone , for I am confident that a 
thousand and a thousand and a thousand ladies who 
affect to talk with ccstacics of the pleasures of the 
country, aic in reality, like me, longing for the winter, 
and wishing to be dchvcied from themselves by com 
pany and diversion 

I am, SIR, \ ours, 

EuniELIA 


T 2 
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riiiminc pcrpetuo to)rcn<i ^olct acnvs ne, 

Scd ta7ncn lute brevis cst, ilia ptrcnuis aqwi. 0\ id 

In eonrse impetuous soon llic Uuicnl dries, 

The brook a constant peaceful stream supplies Y Lruis. 


tT is obseived by those ttho have vMittcn on the 
constitution of the human body, and the origi- 
nal of those diseases by vthich it is afflicted, tliat every 
man comes into the vtoild moibid, that theic is no 
tempciatuie so exactly icgulated but that come hu- 
inoui IS fatally pi cdominant, and that vve aiegcncially 
impregnated, in our fiist entiance upon life, nith the 
seeds of that malady, which, in lime, shall bung us to 
the grave. 

This lemaik has been extended by otheis to the 
intellectual faculties. Some that imagii e them- 
selves to have looked with moie than common 
penetiation into human nature, have endeavouicd 
to persuade us that each man is boi n with a mind 
formed peculiarly for ceitam pui poses, and with de- 
sires unalterably determined to particular objects, 
fiom which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and which alone, as tliey are well or ill pursued, must 
pioduce the piaise or blame, the happiness or misery 
of his future life 

This position has not, indeed, been iutheito pioved 

with 
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with strength proportiointc to tlic assur'ince ^uth 
■which It has been ad\'inccd and perhaps will nc\er 
gam much prevalence by a close cvainmation 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opinion, 
which supposes tint even complications of ideas have 
been given us at our birth, and that we are made by 
nature ambitious, or covetous, before we know the 
meaning of either power or mone) 

Yet as every step in the piogicssion of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and particular 
dangers, and subjects us to inconvcniciiLics fioin winch 
any other situation is exempt, os a pubhek or a 
piivatchfc youth and age, wealth and poverty, have 
all some evil closely adherent, which cannot wliollybc 
escaped but by quitting the slate to which it is an- 
nexed, and submitting to the incumbrances of some 
other condition , so it cannot he denied that every 
difference in the structure of tlic mind 1ms its ad* 
vantages and its wants, and that failuics and defects 
being inseparable from humanity, however the powers 
of understanding be extended or contracted, there will 
on one side or the other always be an avenue to errour 
and miacarn vgc 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little employments, some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a nar- 
row sphere Of these the one is always m danger of 
becoming useless by a danng negligence, the other 
by a scrupulous solicitude, the one collects many 
T 3 ideas, 
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ideas, but confused and indistinct, the other is busied 
in minute accuracy, hut nithout compass and without 
dignity. 

The general eii our of those v\ ho possess powerful 
and elevated undei standings, is, that they form schemes 
of too great extent, and flatter themselves too hastily 
with success, they feel then own force to be gieat, 
and by the complacency with w'hich every man surveys 
himself, imagine it still greater: they theicfoie look 
out for undertakings worthy of their abilities, and 
engage m them with very little piecaution, for they 
imagine that without prcmechtatcd measures, they 
shall be able to find expedients in all difficulties They 
are natni ally apt to considei all pi udential maxims as 
below^ then regard, to treat wuth contempt those seem i- 
ties and resources rvhichotheis know themselves oblig- 
ed to provide, and disdain to accomplish their pm poses 
by established means,“ and common gi adations 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellec- 
tual superiority, is very fatal to great designs The 
resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the vehe- 
mence of the chaige. He that meets wuth an oppo- 
sition which he did not expect, loses his courage. 
The violence of his first onset is succeeded by a last- 
ing and unconquerable languor, miscaniage makes 
him feaifnl of giving way to new' hopes, and the 
contemplation of an attempt in w'bich he has fallen 
below' his own expectations lb painful and vexatious ; 
he therefore naturally tuins his attention to more 
pleasing objects, and habituates his imagination to 
other entertainments, till, by slow degiees, he quits 
his first pursuit, and suffers some other project to 

take 
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take possession of his thoughts, in iihicli the same 
ardour of mind promises him again certain success and 
tihich disappointments of the same hind compel him 
to abandon 

Thus loo much sigoiir in the beginning of an 
undcrtiking, often intercepts and prevents the steadi 
ness and perseverance always necessary in the conduct 
of a complicated scheme, where many interests 
are to bo connected, many movements to be ad 
justed, and the joint clTort of distinct and mdepen 
dent powers to be directed to a single point In 
all imporlmt events which have been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason and, therefore, however those who 
seemed to piesidc in the transaction, may have been 
celebrated bv such as loved or fcaied them, suc- 
ceeding times have commonlv considered them ns 
fortunate i itlicr than priidciit Every design in which 
the connoMOn is regularly traced fiom the first mo 
tion to the last, must be formed and evecuted by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only courage which 
danger cannot turn aside, but constancy which fa 
tigucs cannot weary, and contrivance which iinpcdi 
nicnts cannot c\liavi6t. 

\11 the pcrfomiances of human ait, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, arc instances of the re- 
sistless force of perseverance it is by this that tho 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant coun 
tries are united w ilh canals If a man w as to com 
paie the clfect of a single stroke of the pick axe, or of 
one imprcs ion of the 'pade, with the general design 
and last result, he would be overwhelmed bv the 
fciisc of their disproportion, vet those petty opera 
a 4 tions, 
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tions, incessantly conlinued, m time surmount the 
gieatest difficulties, and mountains are lc\cl1ed, and 
oceans bounded, by the slender foice of iiuiiidn 
beings 

It is theiefore of the utmost impoi lance tliat those 
M’ho have any intention of deviating fioin the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiiing a icputation superiour to 
names houily suept away by time among the icfusc of 
fame, should add to their leason, and then spiiit, the 
power of persisting in then pin poses , accpiire the ai t 
of sapping what they cannot batter, and the liabit of 
vanquishing obstinate lesistance by obstinate attacks 
The student v ho would build his InoulecLe on 
solid foundations, and proceed b} just degiees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great philoso- 
pher of France to begin by doubting of his oun e\ist- 
ence. In like mannei, ^^hoevcl voiild complete any 
aiduous and intiicate enterprise, should, as soon as his 
imagination can cool after the fiist blaze of hope, place 
befoie his own eyes evei-y possible embaitassment that 
may letard or defeat him lie should hist question 
the probability of success, and then endeavour to le- 
move the objections that he has raised It is pioper, 
says old Markham-'", to exeicise youi hoise on the 
more inconvenient side of the couise, that if he 
should, in the race, be foiced upon it, he may not 
be discouraged , and liorace advises his poetical fi lend 
to consider every day as the last which he shall enjoy, 
because that will ahvays give pleasuie which we le- 

* Gervase Marklaatn, in his book entitled “ Pei feet Iloiseman- 
ship, i2mo 1671. He was a dramatic poet, and a voluminous 
'Wilier on various subjects. q 


ceive 
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ceive bejond our hopes If wc alarm ourselves be 
forehand with moic difficulties than vve really find, 
we shill be aninnlcd by unexpected facility with 
double spirit, and if we find our cautions and fears 
justified b) the con equenco tlierc will however Inppcn 
nothing again t which provision Ins not been made no 
sudden shock will be received, noi will the nnin scheme 
be disconcerted 

There is, indeed, some dinger lest he that too scru 
pulously balances pi obibilitics and loo pcrspicaciously 
foresees obstacles, should remain alw i}s in a stitc of 
inaction, without venturing upon attempts on which 
he may perhips spend his labour without advantage. 
But previous despondence is not the fiult of those for 
whom this cssiy is designed, thej who require to be 
warned agiin^t precipitation, will not suffer more fear 
to intrude into their contemplations than is ntccssiry 
to allay the effervescence of in agitated fanc} As 
Des Cartes has kindly shown how a imnmaj proveto 
himself his own existence, if once he can be prevailed 
upon to question it, so the ardent and adventurous will 
not be long without finding some plausible extenuation 
of the greatest difficulties Such, indeed, is the uncer 
tainty of all human affairs, that sccuntj and despair are 
equal follies, and as it is presumption and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs it is weal ness and cowardice to 
prognostic Uc miscarriages Tlie numbers that have 
been stopped m tlieir career of happiness arc sufficient 
to show the uncertainty of human foresight , hut there 
arc not wanting contrary instances of such success ob- 
tained against all appearances, as may vvannnt tlic 
boldest flights of genius, if tlicy arc suppoitcd by 
unshaken perscvciance 
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’’OfKg f/. Aloj tri. 


IIoMEU. 


Dreams doscnul from yore. 


Pofu 


To the RAMBEEK. 

SIR, • 

T HAD lately a very rcmarliablc dream, which made 
so strong an impression on me, that I remember it 
every word ; and i! yon arc not better employed, you 
may read the relation of it as Ibllows : 

Metbought I was in the midst of a very entertaining 
set of company, and extremely delighted in attending 
to a lively conversation, when on a sudden I perceived 
one of the most shocking; figures imaaination can 
frame, advancing towards me. She "was drest in 
black, her skin was contracted into a thousand wrinkles, 
her eyes sunk deep in her head, and her com- 
plexion pale and livid as the countenance of death. 
Her looks were filled wdth lerrour and unrelenting se- 
verity, and her hands armed with whips and scoipions. 
As soon as she came near, with a hoi'rid frown, and a 
voice that chilled my very blood, she bid me fol- 
low her. I obeyed, and she led me through rugged 
paths, beset with briers and thorns, into a deep so- 
litary valley. Wherever she passed, the fading ver- 
dure withered beneath her steps ; her pestilential breath 
infected the air with malignant vapours, obscured the 
lustre of the sun, and involved the fair face of heaven 
in universal gloom. Dismal bowlings resounded through 

jtlie 
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the forest, from every baleful tree the night raven 
uttered his dreadful note, and the prospect was filled 
■with desolation and horrour. In the midst of this 
tremendous scene my execrable guide addressed me 
in the following manner ; ' 

“ Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, from 
" the vain allurements of a deceitful w orld, and learn 
“ that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched ; 
“ this is the condition of all below the stars, and 
“ whoever endeavours to oppose it, acts in contradic- 
“ tion to the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal 
“ enchantments of youtli, and social delight, and 
“ here consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation 
“ and wo. Jfisory is the duty of all sublunary 
“ beings, and every enjoyment is an ollcncc to the 
“ Deity, who is to bo worshipped only by the niortifi- 
“ cation of every sense of pleasure, anil tlic evcrlastina 
“ exercise of sighs and tears.” 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my spi- 
rits, and seemed to anuiliilntc every jirinciplo of joy 
within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted yew, 
where the winds blew cold and dismal ' round my 
head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my heart. 
Here I resolved to lie till the hand of death, which 
I impatiently invoked, should put aii end to the mi- 
series of a life so deplorably wretched. In this sad 
situation I espied on one band of me a deep muddy 
river, whose heavy vr’avcs rolled on in slow sullen 
murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and was 
just upon the brink, when I found myself suddenly 
drawn back. I turned about, and was surprised by 

the 
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the sight of the loveliest object I had ever beheld. 
The most engaging cliarms of youth and beauty ap- 
peared in all her form ; effulgent glories sparkled in 
her eyes, and their awful splendours were softened 
by Uie gentlest looks of compassion and peace. At 
her approach the frightful spectre who harl before tor- 
mented me, vanished away, and with her all the hor- 
rours she had caused. The {iloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovcreii their ver- 
dure, and the whole region looked gay and blooming 
as the garden of Eden. I was quite transported at 
this unexpected change, and reviving plea.sure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of inexpressi- 
ble sweetness, my beauteous deliverer thus uttered her 
divine instructions : 

“ l\Iy name is Religion. I am the oflspring 
“ of Truth and Love, and the parent of Benk- 
“ voLENCE, Hove, and Joy. That monster from 
w’hose power I have freed you is called Supersti- 
“ TioN, she is the child of Discontent, and her 
followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different as 
“ we are, she has often the insolence to assume my name 
“ and character, and seduces unhappy mortals to 
“ think us the same, till she, at length, drives them to 
“ the borders of Despair, that dreadful abyss into 
“ which you were just going to sink. 

“ Look round and survey tlie various beauties of 
“ the globe, which heaven has destined for the 
“ seat of the human race, and consider whether a 
world thus exquisitely framed could be meant for 
the abode of misery and pain. For what end has 
the lavish hand of Providence diffused such in- 

“ numerable 
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“ mimeraUc objects of delight, but that all might 
“ rejoice in the privilege of cxislcnce, and be filled 
“ witii gratitude to the beneficent author of it? Thus 
to enjoy the blessings lie has sent, is virtue and 
“ obedience ; and to reject tlicm merely ns means 
“ of pleasure, is pitiable ignonince or absurd per- 
“ verseness. Infinite goodness is the source of cre- 
“ ated existence; the proper tendency of every ra- 
“ tional being, from the highest order of raptured 
“ seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is to rise inccs- 
“ sanlly from lower degrees of happiness to higher. 

They have each faculties assigned them for various 
“ orders of delights.” 

“ "What,” cried I, “ is this the language of Re- 
LiGiON ? Does she lead Jjcr votaries through flow* 
** cry paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life ? 

Wlicre arc the painful toils of virtue, the moriifi- 
“ cations of penitents, the self-denying exercises of 
saints and heroes?” 

“ The true enjoyments of a reasonable being,” 
answered she mildly, ** do not consist in unbounded 
indulgence, or luxurious case, in the tumult of 
“ passions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
“ of light amusements. Yielding to immoral plea- 
“ sure corrupts the mind, living to animal trifling 
ones debases it; both in their degree disqualify 
“ it for its genuine good, and consign it over to 
“ wretchedness. AVhocver would be really happy, 
“ must make the diligent and regular exercise of his 
superlour powers bis chief attention, adoring the per- 
“ fections of his Maker, expressing good-will to his 
fellow-creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. To 
“ his lower faculties he must allow such gratifications 
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as Avill, rcfrcsliing him, invigorate his nobler 
“ pursuits. In tlic regions inljabitcfl by angel ick na- 
“ turcs, unniinglcd felicity for ever blooms, joy hows 
there v.’ith a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
“ needs there any mound to check its course. Be- 
“ iners conscious of a frame of mind originally diseased, 
as all the human race has cause to be, must use the 
regimen of a stricter self-government. "Whoever has 
been guilty of voluntary excesses must patiently sub- 
“ mit both to the painful workings of nature, and 
“ needful severities of medicine, in order to his cure. 
“ Still he is entitled to a moderate share of whatever 
“ alleviating accommodatioiis this fair mansion of his 
“ merciful Parent aflbrds, consistent with his rc- 
“ covery. And in proportion as this recovery ad- 
vances, the liveliest joy M’ill si)ring from his secret 
“ sense of an amended and improved heart. — So far 
from the horrours of despair is the condition even of 
“ the guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought 
“ of the gulf into which thou -wast but now going 
“ to plunge. 

“ "lyhile the most faulty liavc ever encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported 
“ with still sweeter consolations under all its experi- 
ence of human infirmities; supported by the glad- 
“ dening assurances that every sincere endeavour to 
“ outgrow tliem shall be assisted, accepted, and re- 
“ warded. To such a one the lowliest self-abasement 
is but a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated 
“ hopes ; since they who faithfully examine and ac- 
“ knowledge what they are, shall be enabled under mjr 
conduct to become what they desire. The Christian 
“ and the hero are inseparable ; and to aspirings of 

“ unassuming 
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“ unassuming trust, and filial confidence, are set no 
bounds. To* him who is animated with a view of 
“ obtaining approbation from the Sovereign oftheuni- 
** verse, no difficulty is insurmountable. Secure iii 
“ this pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict ^vith the 
“ severest pains and trials, is little more than the 
“ vigorous exercises of a mind in healtli. His patient 
dependence on that Providence which looks through 
“ all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready accom- 
modation of his thoughts and behaviour to its in- 
scrutable ways, is at once the most excellent sort of 
self-denial, and a source of the most exalted trans- 
“ ports. Society is tlic true sphere of human virtue. 

** In social, active life, difficulties will perpetually be 
** met with; restraints of many kinds will be necessary; 

“ and studying to behave right in respect of these is a 
“ discipline of the human heart, useful to others, and 
improving to itself. SuflTeringis no duty, but where 
it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor ' 
pleasure a crime, but where it strengthens the in- 
“ flucnce of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous 
“ activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man 
“ in his present state, is indeed faint and low, com- 
“ pared with his immortal prospects, and noble capaci- 
‘‘ ties ; but yet whatever portion of it the distributing 
“ hand of heaven offers to each individual, is a need- 
“ fui support and refreshment for the present moment, 

" so far as it may not liinder the attaining of his final 
“ destination. 

‘‘ Return then with me from continual misery to 
“ moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Return 
“ from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
“ duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 

“ is 
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“ is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
“ sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
“ of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break 
“ those chains of benevolence and social aflection, 
“ that link the welfare of every particular with that 
“ of the whole. Remember that the greatest honour 
“ you can pay to the Author of your being is by such 
“ a cheerful behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied 
with his dispensations.” 

Here rny preceptress paused, and I ivas going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, when 
a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and 
a new-risen sun darting his beams through my win- 
dows, awaked me*. 

I am, Yours, See. 


^ This Paper, and N" loo, were v/ritten by the late Mra. 
Elizabeth Carter, of Deal in Kent. C. 
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'Htig fiiyim eruln^ictt 

‘ *cn«» yvt^i fT^o; ftij 

- N?» 1* ixdga oaifet- - ' £UR1?* 

Thii 5s the chief felicity of life, 

That concord smile on the connubial bed ; 
lint now 'lis hatred all. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


^IIOUGir, in the dissertations tiliidh you hate 
given us on marriage, very just cautions are laid 
down against tlic common causes of infelicity, and 
tltO necessity of having, in that important choice, the 
first regard to virtue, is catcfully inculcated; yet I 
cannot think the suiijcct so much CKhausted, but that a 
little reflection would present to the mind many ques- 
tions, in the discussion of which great numbers arc in- 
terested, and many precepts which deserve to be more 
particularly and forcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed as an uncontested prin- 
ciple, that Jlfarriage is generalli/unhappj/: but I know 
not whether a man who professes to think for him- 
self, ’and concludes from his own observations, does 
not depart from his character wlien he follow-s the 
crowd thus implicitly, and icceives maj^ims without 
recalling them to a new examination, especially when 

VoL. IV. U they 
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tliev comprise so wide a circuit f)f ]il<.% and include 
such variety of drcuni'itnnces. As I leave a.n equal 
right with others to give my opinion of the ohjee?^. 
ahunt me, and a heller title to determine concern- 
ing that slate which I have tried, than many w1k> 
talk v\' it without experience, I am miwiiiing to he 
restrained by mere authority from advancinu uhat, f 
believe, an accurate view of the world v, ill contirm, 
that marriage is not commonly imluippy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries, have as much satisfac- 
tion as their nature would have admitted, or tlieir con- 
duct procured, in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear laah sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of tht ir earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of their ou n choice, 
and warn those whom they see coming into the world 
against the same j)rccipitancc. and infatiiution. jhit it 
is to be rcmembered, that the days which they so much 
wish to call back, are the days not only of celibacy hut 
•of youth, the days of novelty and improvement, of ar- 
dour and of hope, of health and vigour of body, of 
gaycty and lightness of heart. It is not easy to .sur- 
round life with any circumstances in which youth will 
not be delightful ; and I am afraid that whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, wc .shall find the v(,'slure of terres- 
trial existence more.licavy and cumbrous, the lon<>^cr 
It IS worn. 

lhat they censure thcin.'^elvcs for the indiscretion 
of their choice, is not a suilicicmt proof that they 
have chosen ill, since we sec the same discontent at 
.every other part ot life which ^vc cannot change. 

' ' ' . .C.'onvcrse 
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commerce of life a temper winch keeps the man 
alwaysmalaims, disposes him to judge ot c^eiy tiling 
in a manner tint lca<^t favours his own quiet fills him 
Auth peipetual stratigems of countei action, wears him 
oUt m sclicmes to obviate evils which never threat- 
ened him, and at length perhaps, contributes to the 
production of tbo«?8 mischiefs of winch it had raised 
such dreadiiil nppichensions ' i 1 * 

It has been tisinh in all ages for moralists to re^ 
press the swellings 'of ivain hope bj representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is subject, 
and by instances of the unexpected defeat of the 
wisest schemes of pohcyv and sudden subversions of the 
highest eminences ot greatness It has, perhaps not 
le^n equally observed, that all these examples afford 
the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, and 
may be applied with no less efficacy as consolations to 
the timorous than as restraints to the proud 

Evil IS unceitdin m thetsame degreejas good, and 
for the leason th it we ought not to hope too securely, 
we ought not to far vitU too much dejection The 
state of the w orld is continually changing and none 
can tell the result of the next \iu situde Vi hatever 
IS afloat m the stream of time inay a when it is very 
near ns be driven aw ly b\ an accidental blast which 
shall happen to cross the general course of the cur 
lent The sudden accidents by which the powerful 
are depressed, may fall upon those whose malice we 
fear and the gieatness by which we expect to he 
overborn inav become anothei proof of the false flat 
tenes of fortune Oui enemies may become weal , or 
we grow strong before our encounter, or we may 
advance against each othei without ever meeting 

There 
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for imagining that almost every house was infested 
with perverseness or oppression beyond liuman suf- 
ferance, did we not know upon liow small occasions 
some minds burst out into lamentations and re- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal revenges 
his pain upon those who hajipen to be near, without 
any nice examination of its cause. arc always 

willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happiness, 
and when,- with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
persuade ourselves that it .is. intercepted by an ill- 
paired mate, since, if we could find any other obstacle, 
it \voukl be our own fault that it was not removed. 

, Anatomists have often remarked, ' that though our 
diseases are sufficiently numerous and severe, yet M'hcn 
we inquire into the structure of the body, the tender- 
ness of some parts, the minuteness of others, and the 
immense multiplicity of animal functions, that must 
concur to the healthful and' vigorous exercise of all 
our powers, there appears reason to wonder rather 
tliat we arc preserved so long, than that perish so 
soon, and that our frame subsists for a sirndc day, or 
hour, without disorder, rather than that it should be 
broken or obstructed by violence of accidents, or 
length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon ob- 
servation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently contracted. When I see the avaricious and 
crafty, taking companions to their- tables and their 
beds vithout.,anv inquiry, but after farms and mo- 
ney ; .or 'the, giddy and thoughtless vtniiing themselves 
for life to tlioso whom they have only seen by the 
light of tapers at a bail ; when parents make articles 
for theii'^ cliildren, without inqu.iring after .their con-: 

- w sent; 
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sent; %vlicn some many for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers; and otlicrs throu* themselves into the arms 
of those whom they do not love, because they linve 
found tlicmsclvcs rejected where they were most' soli- 
citous to please ; when some many because tlieir ser- 
vants cheat them, some because they squander tlieir 
own money, ' some because their houses are pestered 
with company, some because they will live like other 
people, and some only because they arc sick of them- 
selves, I am not so much inclined to w onder that mar- 
riage is sometimes unliappy, as that it appears so little 
loaded with calamity; and cannot but conclude that 
society has something in itself eminently agreeable to 
human nature, when I find its pleasures so great, that 
even llic ill choice of a companion can hardly over- 
balance them. 

By 'the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the men 
and women never saw each other till they were joined 
beyond the power of parting. It may be suspected 
that by tliis method many unsuitable matches were 
produced, and many tempers associated tliat were not 
qualified to give pleasure to each other. Yet, per- 
haps, among a people so little delicate, wlierc the 
paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity of life, 
gave no opportunity for imagination to interpose its 
objections, there was not much danger of capricious 
dislike ; and wliilc they felt neither cold nor hunger 
they might live (juietiy together, without any thought 
of the defects of one anotlicr. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made nice, and 
affluence wanton, there arc, indeed, more cautions 
requisite to secure tranquillity ; and yet if we ob- 
serve the manner in which those convcise, who liavc 
u 3 singled 
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singled out each other for marriage, we shall, perhaps, 
not think that the Russians lost much by their restraint. 
Epr the whole endeavour of both parties, during the 
time of courtship, is to hinder themselves from being 
known, and to disguise their natural temper, and real 
desires, in hypocritical imitation, studied compliance, 
and continual affectation. From the time that their 
love is avowed, neither sees the other but in a niask, 
and the cheat is managed often on both sides with so 
much art, and discovered afterwards with so much 
abruptness, that each has reason to suspect that some 
transformation has happened on the wedding night, 
and that, by a strange. imposture, one has been courted, 
and another married. 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rai^ibler, to question 
all who shall hereafter come to you with -matrimonial 
. complaints, concerning their behaviour in the time of 
courtship, and inform them that they are neither to 
wonder nor repine, when a contract begun with fraud 
has ended in disappointment 


I am, Sic. 
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'Numb. 46. Saturday, August 25, 17.50. 


- Ti Gcfiiis, et proaios, et guw non feciinus ipsi, 

' fix canostia luco. ' ' ■ Ovid, 

Nought from inj birth or ancestors I claim; 

All IS my own, my honour and my shame. 

’ ‘ ' 7b///c RAMBLEB. 

SIR, . 

gINCE I find that you have paid so much re- 
gard to my complaints as to publish them, I am 
inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to continue our cor- 
res])ondcncc; and indeed, without cithci of, these mo- 
tives, am glad of an opportunity to write, for 1 am not 
accustomed to keep in any tiling that sv\ ells my hcait, 
and have here none witli whom I can freely converse. 
AVhilc I am thus employed, some tedious hours will 
slip away, and when I return to watch the clock, I 
shall find that I have disburdened myself of pait of 
the day. 

, You perceive that .1 do not pretend to write with 
much , consideration of any thing but iny own con- 
venience; and, not to conceal from you my real sen- 
timents, tlie little time which I have spent, against 
my will, in solitary meditation, has not much contri- 
buted to my veneiation for authors. I have now 
sufficient leason to suspect, that, with all your splendid 
professions of wisdom, and seeming regard for truth, 
you have very little sincerity; that you either write 
what you do not think, and willingly impose upon 
u 4 mankind, 
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mankind, or that you take no care to think ri^ht, 
but while you set up yourselves as guides, mislead 
your followers by credulity or negligence ; that you 
produce to the publick whatever notions you can spe- 
ciously maintain, or elegantly express, \\itiiout in- 
quiring whether they are just, and transcribe here- 
ditary falsehoods from old authors perhaps as igno- 
rant and careless as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which wo- 
men are supposed to have very little interest; and 
you are likely enough, for 1 have seen many in- 
stances of the sauciness of scholars, to tell me, that 
I arn more properly employed in playing with my 
kittens, than in giving myself airs of criticism, and 
censuring the learned. J3ut you arc mislukcn, if you 
imagine that I am to bo intimidated by your con- 
tempt, or silenced by your reproofs. As I read, 
I have a right to judge; as I am injured, I have 
a right to complain ; and these privileges, which I 
have purchased at so dear a rale, I shall not easily be 
pei'suaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my business, but 
as there arc hours of leisure in the most active life, I 
have passed the superfluities of time, which die di- 
versions of the town left upon my liands, in turning 
over a large collection of tragedies^ and romances, 
where, amongst other sentiments, common to all au- 
thors of this class, I have found almost every page 
-filled with the charms^ and-bappiness of a country 
Jife ; that life to which every statesman in the highest 
elevation of his prosperity is contriving to retire; 
tnat life to which every tragick heroine in some scene 

or 
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or other ivishes to have been bom, and which is repre- 
sented as a certain refuge from folly, from anxiety, 
from passion, and from guilt. ■ * 

It was impossible to read so many passionate ex- 
clamations, and soothing descriptions, without feel- 
ing some desire to enjoy tlie slate in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed; and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and 
expected that by some unknown influence I should 
find all hopes and fears, jealousies and competitions; 
vanish from my heart upon my first arrival at the 
seats of innocence and tranquillity; that I should sleep 
in halcyon bowers, and wander in clysian gardens, 
where I should meet with nothing but the softness 
of benevolence, the candour of simplicity, and the 
cheerfulness of content; where I should sec reason 
exerting her sovereignty over life, without any in- 
tcn'uption from 'envy, avarice, or ambition, and every 
day passing in such a manner as the severest wisdom 
should approve. 

This, ]\Ir. RAMBLEn, I tell you I expected, and 
this 1 had by an hundred authors been taught to 
expect. By this expectation I was led hither, and 
here I live in perpetual uneasiness, without any other 
comfort than that of hoping to ictmn to London. 

Having, since I wrote my formei letter, been driven, 
by the mere necessity of escaping from absolute 
inactivity, to make myself moie acquainted with 


the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am now 
no longer an absolute stiangcr to rural conversa- 
tion and employments but am far from discover- 
ing* in tliem moic innocence or wisdom, than in the 
^ sentiments 
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sentiments or conduct of those with whom I liiive passed 
more cheerful and more fashionable hours. 

It is common to reproach tlie tca-tahie, and tlie 
park, with "iving opportunities and encouragement to 
scandal. I cannot wholly clear them from the charge ; 
but must, however, observe in favour of the modish 
prattlers, that, if not by princijdc, we ore at least by 
accident less guilty of dciamation than tlie country 
ladies. For having gi'eatcr numbers to observe and 
censure, we arc commonly content to charge them only 
with their own faults or follies, and seldom cive ^vav 
to malevolence, but such as arises from some injury 
or affront, real or imaginary, .offered to ourselves. 
But in these distant provinces, wljerc the same families 
inliabit the same houses from age to age, they transmit 
and recount . the faults of a whole succession. I 
have, been informed how every estate in the neighbour- 
hood was originally got, and find, if I may credit the 
accounts given me, that there is not a single-acre in 
the hands of the light owner. I have been told of 
intrigues between beaus and toasts that have been 
nov/ three centuries in their quiet graves, and am 
often. entertained with traditional scandal on persons 
of whose. names there would have been no remem- 
brance, had they not committed somewhat that might 
disgrace their descendants. 

, In one of my visits I happened to commend the 
air and . dignity of a young lady, who had just left 
the company ; upon which two grave matrons looked 
- with great sliness at eacli other, and the elder asked me 
whether I had ever seen the picture of Henry the 
Eighth. You may imagine tliat I did not immediately 

perceive 
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perceive the propriety of the question : hut after hav- 
ing waited a while for information, I 'Was told that 
the lady’s grandmother had a great-gieat-grandmotlier 
that was an attendant on Anna Bullen, and supposed 
to have been too much a favourite of the king. 

If once there happens a q uatrel between the priB-> 
cipal persons of two families, the malignity is con- 
tinue d withou t end, and it is commbn for old maids 
to fall out about some election, in which their grand- 
fathers were competitors; the heart-burnings Of the' 
civiLwar are not yet eitinguished ; theie are two' 
families in the neighbourhood who hate destroyed' 
each other’s game from the time of Philip and 
Mary; and when an account came of an inundation, 
which had injured the plantations of a worthy gentle- 
man, one of the hearers remarked, with exultation, 
that he might now have some notion of the ravages 
committed by his ancestors in their letreat from Eos- 
worth. 

Thus malicc_and_hatred descend, here with an in- 
heritance, and it is necessary to be w'ell versed in 
history, that the various factions of this county may 
be understood. You cannot expect to be on good 
terms with families who are resolved to love nothiuij 
in common; and, in selecting your intimates, you 
arc perhaps to consider which party you most favour 
in the barons wars. I have often lost the good opinion 
of my aunt's visitants by confounding the interests 
of York and Lancaster, and was once censured for 
sitting silent when William Rufus was called a tyrant. 

I have, however, now thrown aside all pretences to 


circum- 
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circumspection, for I find it impossible in less than 
seven years to learn all the requisite cautions. At 
London if you kno\v your cornpan}^, and their pa- 
rents, you are safe; but you are here suspected of 
alluding to the slips of great-grandmothers, and o^ 
reviving contests which were decided in armour by the 
redoubted knights of ancient times. I hope therefore 
tliat you will not condemn my impatience, if I am 
weary of attending where nothing can be learned, and 
of quarrelling where there is nothing to contest, and 
that you will contribute to divert me while I stay here 
by some facetious performance. 

I am, SIR, 


Euphelia. 
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Numb. 47.,, Tuesday, August 28, 17,50. . 

Quanquam his solatiis acqvttscamf debilit or S^^frnngor casern ilU 
humanilate qvcs me, ut hoc ipsum permiUeretn, induxit. Non ideo 
iamen velim darior Jieri: nec'ignoro altos hujiismodi casus nihil 
emphus xocare quam damnum; eoque sihi'nia^nos homines Ij'iapi^ 
entes •cideri. Qui an magni saptentesque sint, ttescio : hotmnes non 
sunt. Jlominis est enim qffici dolore, septiie; resistere tamen, 
^ solatia admittere ; non solatus non egere. Pmr. 

These proceedings have afforded me sonte comfort in fny distress ; 
notwithstanding which, I am stUl dispirited and unhinged by 
the same motives of humanity that induced me to grant such 
indulgences. However, I by no means wish to become less 
susceptible of tenderness. I know these kind of misfortunes 
would be estimated by other persons only ns common losses, and 
from such sensations they would conceive themselves great and 
wise men. I shall not determine either their greatness or their 
wisdom; but I am certain they have no humanity. It is the 
part of a man to be affected with grief; to feel sorrow, at the 
same time that he is to resist It, and to admit of comfort.' 

Earl of Okr&et. 

the passions with which the mind of man is. 
agitated, it may be observed, that they natu- 
rally hasten towards their own extinction, by inciting 
and quickening the attainment of their objects. Thus 
fear -urges our flight, and desire animates our progress; 
and if there are some wliich perhaps may be indulged 
till they outgrow the good appropriated to their satis- 
faction, as it is frequently observed of avarice and am^ 
bition, yet their immediate tendency is to some means 
of happiness really exislin*^ and generally within tlie 
prospect. The miser aht ays imagines that there is a 

certaia 
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certain sum that Mill fill his heart to the brim ; and 
every ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, lias an ac- 
quisition in his thoughts that is to terminate his labours, 
after M'hich he shall pass the rest of his life in case or 
gayety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of ]weserving 
the balance of the mental constitution. The otlicr 
passions are diseases indeed, but they necessarily direct 
us to their proper cure. A man at once feels the 
^ain and knows the medicine, to M hich he is carried 
with greater haste as the evil which requires it is 
more excruciating, and cures himself by unerring in- 
stinct, as the M’ounded stags of Crete are related by 
iElian to have recourse to vulnerary herbs. But for 
sorrow there is no remedy provided by nature ; it is 
often occasioned by accidents irreparable, and dwells ' 
upon objects that have lost or changed their existence; 
it requires Avhat it cannot hope, that the lau s of the 
universe should be repealed ; that the dead should re- 
turn, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or errour 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however irre- 
vocable, our Creator has promised to accept it as an 
atonement; the pain ^Yhich arises from these causes 
has very salutary eftccts, and is every hour extenuat- 
ing itself by the reparation of those miscarriages that 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that state of the 
mind in M'hich our . desires are fixed-, upon the past, 

" ^3 ' -without 
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without looking fon\na! to tho future, nu incessant 
wsh'llmt^sonictliing were otherwise than it has been, 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjoyment 
or possession which \vcl)avclost, and nliich no en- 
deavours can possibly regain. Into such nnguisli liiony 
have sunk upon some sudden diminution of their for- 
tune, an unaxpected blast of their reputation, or the 
loss of children or of friends. TJicy have suflercil 
all sensibility of pleasure to be destroyed by a single 
blow, have given up for ever the hopes of substituting 
any other object in the room of that uhich (hey la- 
ment, resigned their lives to gloom and despondency, 
and worn tlicnisclvcs out in imuvjuling misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conscftncnce 
of tenderness and endearment, that, however [winful 
and however useless, it Is justly rcfiroacliful not to 
feel it on some occasions; and so widely and con- 
stantly iias it always prevailed, that the laws of some 
nations, and the customs of others, have limited a 
time for the external appearances of grief caused by the 
dissolution of close alliances, and the breach of do- 
mestick union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point lauiIahJc, 
as the offspring of love, or at least pardonable, as the 
effect of weakness; but that it ought not to be suf- 
fered to increase by indulgence, hut must give wav, 
after a stated time, to social duties, and the coiiimoii 
avocations of life. It is at first unavoidable,’ and 
therefore .must be allowed, whcllicr with or witljoiit 
our clioice ; it may afterwards be admitted as a 
decent and ^ affectionate testimony of kindness and 

e:>tccin; 
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csteetn ; something will be extorted bv nature, and 
something may be givcji to the world. But all be- 
yond the bursts of passion, or the forms of solemnity.,- 
is not only useless but culpable; for we have ho 
right to sacrilicc, to the vain longiiigs of affection, 
that time which Providence allows us for the task of 
our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus lawful-* 
ly entering, gains such a firm possession of the mind, 
that it is not afterwards to be ejected ; the mournful 
ideas, first violently impressed and afterwards u illingly 
received, so much engross the attention, as to predomi- 
nate in every thought, to darken gayct}^, and perplex 
ratiocination. An habitual sadness seizes upon the soul, 
and the faculties are chained to a single object, 
which can never be contemplated but with hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and therefore many 
who have laid down rules of intellectual health, 
think preservatives easier than remedies, and teach 
us not to trust ourselves with favourite enjoyments, 
not to indulge the luxury of fondness, but to keep bur 
minds always suspended in such indiflerence, that we 
may change the objects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would 
never produce happiness. He that regards none so 
much as to be afraid of losing them, must live for 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy and 
confidence; he must feel no melting fondness, nq 
warmth of benevolence, nor any of those honest joys 

which 
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which nature annexes to the power of pleasing And 
as no man can justly claim more tenderness than he 
pays, he must forfeit bis share in that officious and 
watchful kindness which ^ love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endeaiments ^by which love only can 
soften life, ^He may justly be overlooked and neglected 
by such as have more waimth in their heart; for who 
would be the friend of him, .whom, with whatever 
assiduity he may be courted, and with whatever services 
obliged, his piinciples will not suffer to make equal 
returns, and who, when you have exhausted all the 
instances of good-wall, can only be prevailed on not to 
be an enemy? ^ 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutrality 
and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. If by 
excluding joy w'e could shut out grief, the scheme 
would deseive veiy serious attention; but since, 
however we may debar ourselves from happjness, 
misery will find its way at many inlets, and the as- 
.saults of pain will foicc our regard, though w^ may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleasure, we may 
suiely endeavour to raise life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain hap- 
piness for fear of losing it, yet it must be confessed, 
that in piopoition to the pleasure of possession, will 
be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; it is there- 
fore the piovince of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the most certain way to clear 
the heart from its embarrassment is tq drag it by 

yoL. IV, X force 
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force into scenes of merriment. Olliers imagine, 
that such a h-ansition is too violent, and recommend 
rather to sooth it into tranquillity, by making it 
acquainted with miseries more dreadful and afflic- 
tive, and diverting to the calamities of others the regards 
which we arp inclined to fix too closely ujion our own 
misfortunes. 

It may be doubted \Vhethcr either of those re- 
medies will be sufflcicntly powerful. The efflcacy of 
mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indulgence 
of melancholy may be suspected to be one of those 
medicines, whicii will dcstro}', if it happens not to 
€ure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is 
employment. It is commonly observed, that among 
soldiers and seamen, though there is much kindness, 
there is little grief; they see their friend fall without 
any of that lamentation which is indulged in security 
and idleness, because they have no leisure to spare from 
the care of themselves ; and whoever shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally unaf- 
fected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, 
and its effects might doubtless be accelerated by 
quickening tlic succession, and enlarging the variety of 
objects. 

Si tempore longo 

Leniri puterit luctus, tu sperne morari, 

Qui sapiet sibi taiipus erit. Guoti&s. 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate }*our grief; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. F. Lewis. 


Sorroiv 
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Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, wliich evcrj’ new 
idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It is the 
putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied by exercise 
and motion. 


Numb. 48 . Satubdav, Sept. 1, 1750. 

Xon at avert, ted valere, vita. Mart. 

For life is not to live, but to be srell. ELnilKSTOX. 

J^MONG the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
up in our youtli repentance and remorse for 
the succeeding part of our lives, there is scarce any 
against wliich warnings arc of less efiicacy, tlian tlie 
neglect of health. When the springs of motion are yet ' 
elastick, when tlio heart bounds with vigour, and the 
eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that we are 
taught to conceive the imbecility that every hour is 
bringing upon us, or to imagine tliat the nerves which 
are now braced n ith so much strength., and the limbs 
which 'play "ith so much activity, will lose all their 
power under the gripe of time, relax with numbness, 
and totter with debility. 

To the arguments whicli have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philoso- 
phere have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of those to whom we recount our sufferinus. But 
if the purpose of lamentation be to excite pity, it is 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell their 
plaintive stories ; for pity presupposes sympathy, and 
X 2 a little 
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a little attention Avill show them, that those %\iio 
do not feel pain, seldom think that it is felt; and a 
shdrt recollection will inform almost every man, 
that he is only repaid the insult which ho has given, 
since he may remember how often he has mocked 
infirmity, laughed at its cautions, and censured its 
impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by sufiering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of money 
not to share, but to engross his mind : they both err 
alike, by confounding the means with the end; they 
grasp at health only to be well, as at money only to be 
rich; and forget that every terrestrial advantage is 
chiefly valuable, as it furnishes abilities for the exercise 
of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, as 
M'ell as pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering 
it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a short 
gratification brings weakness and diseases upon him- 
self, and for the pleasure of a few 3^ears passed in. 
the tumults of diversion, and clamours of merri- 
ment, condemns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the chamber and the couch, may 
be justly reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his 
Own happiness, but as a robber of tlie publick ; as 
a wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself for 
the business of his station, and refused that part 
which Providence assigns him in the general task of 
human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to' 

■ ' ' be 
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be pitied Ilian lliat of an active and elevated mind, 
labouring under tlic weight of a distempered body. 
Tbc time of such a mnn is ahvays sjicnt in forming 
scliemcs, which a change of wind hinders him from 
executing, liis powers ‘finne away in projects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. lie lies 
down delighted ^vith the tlionghts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
or his benevolence witli the good he shall confer. 
But in the night the* skies arc overcast, the temper of 
tlie air is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, 
and distraction, and has no longer any wish but for 
ease, nor any attention but to misery. It may be 
said that disease gcncmlly begins lhal equality which 
death completes; die distinctions which set one man 
so much above another arc very' little perceived in 
the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be vain to 
expect entertainment from tlic gay, or instruction from 
tlic wise; wlicrc all human glory is obliterated, the 
wit is clouded, the rcasoncr perplexed, and the hero 
subdued; wlicrc the luglicst and brightest of mortal 
beings finds nothing left him but the consciousness 
of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
a short hymn to hcaltli, in which her power of 
exalting the happiness of life, of Iicightening the gifts 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is 
inculcated with so much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has ever languished under the discomforts 
and infirmities of a lingering disease, can read it witli- 
out feeling the images dance in his heart, and adding 
from his own expencncc new vigour to the wish, and 
X 3 from 
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from bis own imagination iicnv colours to the pic- 
ture. The particular occasion of this little couijk)- 
sition is not known, but it is probable that the 
author had been sick, and in the first raptures of 
returning vigour addressed Health in the following 
manner ; 

'Yyifia Uietv.iL^my 

lAnoL ue tcc)oi[jit 
To XimoyLtrov 

Xv fJ-ot ‘SJ^Q<pfoiy Qivoty.O' f«j); 
yap T»? « •n:>.ST« %a§K y rtxiur, 

Tcfc< tvoccifio'jo^ T 
EanA.rjiJ'©^ ec^^eti;, ti aroOwi', 

’Ouf y.^vlp'ioi; A^gooiT»)j a^y.vtriy Sr.^iusfiiy, 

‘'H Cl m u%7-ct ScoQty ayO^drroii Ti'(‘4'ii> 

"'H ®owv apirryca ‘si^xilxt' 

Mira Quo jxay.xi^x ‘Yytita, 

TiOrjAe V.'ai'Ta, y.a.) T^ifArru yjt^ituy cap' 

XtOcy 01 uS'uff Iv^z'ifjcuy ari'^n. 

ITeallli, most venerable of the poxvers of heaven! with thee 
may the remaining part of my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to 
bless me xcith thy residence. For whatever there is of beauty or of 
pleasure in 'wealth, in descendants, or in sovereign command, the 
highest summit of human enjoyment, or in those objects of desire which 
we endeavour to chase into the toils of love ; whatever delight, or 
whatever solace is granted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, 
in thy presence, thou parent of happiness, all those joys spread out 
and flourish ; in thy presence blooms the spring of pleasure^ and 
without thee no man is happy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and lifeless, 
as the .powers of vegetation without the sun. And 
yet this bliss is commonly thrown away in thought- 
5 less 
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less negligence, or in foolish experiments on our own 
strength; we let it perish without remembering its 
value, or waste it to show how nliich we have to 
spare ; it is sometimes given iip to the management 
of levity and chance, and sometimes sold for the ap- 
plause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the followers 
of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabrick of their bodies 
by incessant revels, and otlicrsby intemperate studies ; 
some batter it by excess, and others sap it by inactivity.' 
To the noisy rout of bacchanalian rioters, it will be 
to little purpose that advice is offered, though it 
requires no great abilities to prove, that he loses pleasure 
who loses health ; their clamours are too loud for the 
whispers of caution, and they run the course of life 
with too much precipitance to sto]) at the call of 
wisdom. Nor perhaps will they tlmt are busied in 
adding thousands to thousands, pay much regard 
to him that shall direct tlicm to hasten more slow’ly to 
their wishes. Yet since lovers of money are gene- 
rally cool, deliberate, and tlioughtful, they might 
surely consider, that the greater good ought not to 
be sacrificed to the less. Health is certainly more 
valuable than money, because it is by health that 
money is procured; but thousands and millions arc of 
small avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the 
gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, or resuscitate 
the powers of digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly; but let us not run from 
one enemy to another, nor take shelter in the arms of 
sickness. 
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— T—Vrojccerc anmam! qium tcHcnt tcthcrc in alio 
IN'unc paupcricm, dtiros tolcrarc laborcs! 


For hcaltliful indigence in vain they pray. 

In quest of v.’calth ^Yllo throw their lives awaj'. 


Those who lose llicir health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomjdishincnls arc yet 
less to be excused ; for they ought to know that tlie 
body, is not forced beyond its strength, but with the 
loss of more vigour tlian is proportionate to the eflect 
produced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, by de- 
priving himself of rest and refreshment, must not only 
pay back the hours, but pay them back with usury : 
and for the gain of a few months but half 'enjoyed, 
must give up years to the listlesncss of languor, and tlic 
implacability of pain. They whose endeavour is mental 
excellence, will learn, perhaps too late, how much it is 
endangered by diseases of the body, and find that 
knowledge may easily be lost in the starts of melan- 
choly, the flights of impatience, and the peevishness of 
decrepitude. 
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Non omnis moriar, multaque part met 

Vitahit lAbitiaam, vsque ego posterd 

Creseam laude reccns. IIou. 

"Whole Noraet shall not die ; his songs shall save 

The greatest portion from the greedy grave. Creech. 

^HE first motives, of human actions are those 
appetites • \vhich Providence has given to man 
in common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and hun- 
ger incline us to the breast, which we draw by instinct 
like other young creatures, and when vve are satisfied^ 
we express our uneasiness by importunate and inces- 
sant cries, till we have obtained a place or posture 
proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of in- 
activity, is that of our passions; we quickly begin 
to be sensible 'of hope and fear, love and hatred, 
desire -and aversion ; these arising from the power 
of comparison and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reason strengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At first we have no thought of pain, 
'but when we actually feel it; we afterwards begin 
to fear it, yet not before it approaches us very nearly; 
but by degrees we discover it at a greater distance, and 
find it lurking in remote consequences. Our terrour 
in time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and solicitude, -to stop all the 
- avenues 
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avenues at •u-Inch miser\' can enter, and to perfoin-j or 
endure many things in themselves toilsome and nn- 
pleasing^ because -sve hnow by reason, or by experience, 
that our labour ■vvill be overbalanced by the reward, 
that it will either procure some jiositivc good, or avert 
some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of its 
powers,, the- animal appetites, and the passions im- 
mediately arising from them, are not sufficient to 
find it employment; the wants of nature arc soon 
supplied,, the. fear of their return is easily precluded, 
and somethin" more is necessary to relieve the long 
intervals of inactivity, and to give those faculties, 
which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some particular 
direction. For this reason, new desires and artifi- 
cial passions are by degrees produced ; and, from 
having wishes only in consequence of our wants, 
we begin to feel wants in consequence of our wishes ; 
we persuade ourselves to set a value upon things 
which arc of no use, but because we have agreed 
to value them ; things which can neither satisfy hun- 
ger, nor mitigate pain, nor secure us from any real 
calamity, and which, therefore, we find of no esteem 
among those nations w'hose artless and barbarous man- 
ners keep them ahvays an.xious for the necessaries of 
life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all those desires which arise frorn 
the comparison of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself poor because his neighbour 
is richer; he tlmt, like Cmsar, w^ould rather be the 
-first man of a village, than the second in the ca- 
pital 
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pital of the ^^orU1, has apparently kindled in him- 
self desires ivhicli lie never received from nature, and 
acts upon principles established only by the authority 
of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice and 
envy, are universally condemned; some, as friend- 
ship and curiosity, generally praised ; but there arc 
others about ivhich the suffrages of the ivise are di- 
vided, and of which it is doubted, whether they tend 
most to promote the linppmcss, or increase tlic miseries 
of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the loi'c 
of fame, a desire of filling tlic minds of others nith 
admiration, and of being celebrated by generations 
to come 'rith praises which we shall not hear. Tins 
ardour has been considered by some, as nothing bet- 
ter than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by pride, 
and fanned by folly ; for wliat, say they, can be more 
remote from wisdom, tlmn to direct all our actions 
by the liope of that which is not to exist till we 
ourselves are in the grave? To pant after that which 
can never be possessed, and of A\hich the value thus 
wildly put upon it, arises from this particular con- 
dition, that, during life, it is not to be obtained? 
To gain the favour, and hear the applauses of our 
contemporaries, is indeed equally desirable with any 
other prerogative of superiority, because fame may 
be of use to smooth tlic paths of life, to terrify op- 
position, and fortify tranquillity; but to what end 
shall we be the darlings of mankind, when w'C can 
no longer receive any benefits from their favour? 
It is more reasonable to wish for reputation, while 

it 
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it- may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon liis 
companions to give liim for present use the v.iiie 
and garlands which they pur[)Osc to bcslov/ upon his 
tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication, that it is a pas.sion natural and univer- 
sal; a flame lighted by Heaven, and always burn- 
ing with greatest vigour in the most enlarged and 
elevated minds. U''hat the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their 
praises, and that the folly charged upon it, is only 
a nobld and disinterested generosity, which is not 
felt, and therefore not understood, by those who have 
been always accustomed to refer every thing to them- 
selves, and whose selfishness has contracted their under- 
standings. That the soul of man, formed for eternal 
life, naturally springs forward beyond the limits of 
corporea:! existence, and rejoices to consider herself as 
co-operating wiUi future' ages, and as co-extended 
with endless duration. That the reproach urged n ith 
so much petulance, the reproach of labouring for what 
cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion wliich 
may with great probability be doubted ; for since 
we suppose the powers of the soul to be enlarged 
by its separation, why should we conclude that its 
knowledge of sublunary transactions is contracted or 
extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it Avill appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather than extinguished; and that 
men should be taught not to be wholly careless about 
their memory, but to endeavour that they may be 
3 . remem- 
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rcnieinbercd clucfij for their virtues, since no oilier 
rcpuUilIon ^^iIl I>c able totraiismitany pleasure beyond 
the grave. 

It is c\iclcnt that fame, considered merely ns the im- 
movU\lity of a name, is not less likely to be the rcsvnrd 
of bad actions than of gootl ; he therefore has no cer- 
tain principle for the regulation of his conduct, ^\hosc 
single aim is not to be forgotten. And history will in- 
fonn us, that this blind and undistinguishing appetite 
of renown has always been uncertain in its cliccU, and 
directed by accident or opportunity, indiflcrcntly to 
tlic benefit or devastation of the world. IVhcn Tiic- 
mlstocles complained that the trophies of Miltiadcs 
hindered liiin from sleep, he was animated by tlicin to 
perform tlic same services in the same cause. But 
Cajsar,nhcnhc weptat thc.«ightof Alexanders picture, 
having no honest opportunities of action, let his ‘ambi- 
tion break out to the nun of his country. 

If, thereforc, the love of fame is so far indulged by 
the hiind as to become independent and predominant, 
it is dangerous and irregular; but it may he usefully 
employed as an infcriour and secondary niolivc, and uiU 
serve sometimes to revive our ncti\ity, wlien we begin 
to languish and lose sight of that more certain, more 
valuable, and more durable reward, nhicli ought always 
to be our first hope and our last. But it must 
be strongly impressed upon our minds that virtue 
is not to be pursued as one of the means to fume, 
but fame to be accepted as tlic only recompense 
which mortals can bestow on virtue ; to bo accepted 
with complacence, but not sought \Yilh eagerness. 
Simply to be lemcmbcrcd is no advantage ; it is a 

privilege 
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privilege which satire as well as pancgyrick can confer, 
and is not. more enjoyed b}’’ Titus or Constantine, 
than by Timocreon .of Rhodes, of whom wo only 
know from his epitaph, that he had eaten many a 
mealy drank inany a Jlagon, and uttered many a re~ 
p'oach. 


Uo^Aa- (payut, y.al croXXa x«» 'aroXAa y.UK 

’AvSgwTra^, y.UjjLai 


The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from 
the consciousness that 'wc shall share the attention 
of future times, must arise from Uic hope, that with our 
name, our virtues will be propagated ; and that those 
whom wc cannot benefit in our lives, may receive 
instruction from our examples, and incitement from 
our renown. 
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NuMI). 50. S.ATUltUAV, Sept. S, 1750. 

Cntld'cnl ).of‘ granjJf nrl'tit, it V'trlc pianiamf 
Si jwrnii vtlvlv «3ff niBf/ijf/rf/* tsf^/nc 
liarldlu culcvti'jUf ffffr, tint r/»c ri/fertt 
ritra tAjwi^nytf, rt ttti^res p;hn4i< ^eerTot. Jirv. 

Anil liii'l n-jl men Uir Inuijr lifml r<‘\<'rM, 

AnJ pjid rcv'rtncr vIimi it iimn upprar’i). 

Until tnnst liuvr iliri], it>ou;^ti rtclirr sVlns tiiry wore* 

And &UW more liojp) of .icornt in tlie'ir 5ti>re. Cnticciu 

J IIAVK oltniys tliotiglit it tlic bii-iitrfA of Miosp, 
Nvljo tunt their fc|>ectiltttioiw upon the livin^i uorltl, 
to cointnend the viitucs, as well us to cxj)osl‘ litc 
faults of tlicir conlejnponirics, and to confute a fal-«c 
as well as to svtp5>orl a just accusation; not onlr 
because it is peculiarly tlic Inisiness of n monitor 
to keep his oun reputation iintuintei), lest tho«;c who 
can' once charge hini aiih parliulity, should indulge 
tlieinsLlvcs aflcnvnrds in tUshclieving him at plea- 
sure; but because lie may find real cn’incs suUicicnt 
to give full cmployiucut to caution or repeniancc, 
without distracting the mind by needless scruples end 
vain solicitudes. 

Tiicrc arc certain fixed and staled reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon 
anoUicr, which arc regularly transiniUed’ through con- 
tinued successions, and which he timt has once sutlercd 
them is certain to use witli the same undlstiimuishinji 
vulicincncc, when lie lias elmiigcd Ills stution, and gained 
the presciipliie right of inilieting on others what he 
had formerly endured hiniscjf. 


To 
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To these hereditary imputations, of whicli no man 
sees the justice, till it becomes his interest to see 
it, very little regard is to he shov\n; since it does 
not appear that they arc produced by ratiocination 
or inquiry, but received implicitl}', or caught by 
a kind of instantaneous contagion, and supported 
rather by -willingness to credit, than ability to prove, 
them. 

It has been always the practice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censure the new comers into life, 
for want of respect to gray heirs and sage experience, 
for heady confidence in their own understandings, for 
hasty conclusions upon partial views, for disregard of 
counsels, which their fathers and grandsires are ready to 
afford them, and a rebellious impatience of that subor- 
dination to which youth is condemned by nature, as 
necessary to its security from evils into which it would 
be otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of passion, 
and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every pld man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence of 
the rising generation. He recounts the decency and 
regularity of former times, and celebrates the discipline 
and sobriety of the age in which his youth was passed ; 
a happy age, which is now no more to be expected, 
since confusion has broken in upon the world -and 
tliro-vvn down all the boundaries of civility and re- 
verence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dares to claim the privilege of complain- 
ing; for as every man has, in his 'own opinion, a 
full share of the miseries of life, he is inclined to 

consider 
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consider all clamorous uneasiness, as a proof of im- 
patience rather than of affiiction, and to ask, What 
merit has this man to shov\, by which he has ac- 
quired a right to repine at the distributions of na- 
ture? Or, why does he imagine that exemptions 
Should be granted him .from the general condition 
of man? "Wc find ourselves excited rather to cap- 
tiousness than pity, and instead of being in haste to 
sooth his complaints by sympathy and tenderness, 
we inquiie, whether the pain be proportionate to 
the lamentation; and whether, supposing the affliction 
real, it is not the effect of vice and folly, rather tlian 
calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which Is ob- 
served so often to disfigure the last scene of life, 
naturally leads us to inquiries like these. For surely 
it will be thought at tlie first view of things, that if 
age be thus contemned and ridiculed, insulted and neg- 
lected, the Clime must at least be equal on either part. 
They who have had opportunities of establishing their 
authority over minds ductile and unresisting, they w-ho 
have been the protectors of helplessness, and the 
instructors of ignorance, and wdio yet retain in their 
own hands the power of wcaltli, and the dignity'of 
command, must defeat tlieir influence by their own 
misconduct, and make use of all these advantages u itii 
very little skill, if they cannot secure to themselves an 
appearance of respect, and w'aid off open mockery, and 
declared contempt. 

The general story of mankind 'will evince, that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
when 'it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
4vident imbccili^, is necessajy to the suppression of 

Vo£. IV. Y that 
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that rcvcren-cc 'with which the majority of mankind 
look upon their governours, and on those whom they- 
see surrounded by splendour, and fortified by power. 
For though men are drawn by their jiassions into for- 
getfulness of invisible rewards and punislnnents, yet 
they are easily kept obedient to those who have tem- 
poral dominion in their hands, till their veneration is 
dissipated, by such wickedness and folly, as can neither 
be defended nor concealed. 

It may, tlierefore, , very reasonably be suspected that 
the old draw upon themselves the greatest part of 
those .insults which they so much lament, and that 
age is rarely despised but when it is contemptible; 
If men imagine that excess of debauchery can be 
made reverend by time,, that loiowledge is the con- 
sequence of long life, iiowever icily or ihougHtlessIy 
employed, that priority- of birUi will supply the want 
of steadiness or honesty, can it raise much iv-onder that 
their hopes are disappointed, and that, they see* their 
posterity rather, willing to trust their own eyes in their 
progress into life, than enlist themselves under guides 
who have dost their way? 

There are, indeed, many truths -which time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might by 
those who have learned them from experience, be 
communicated to their successors at a cheaper rate : 
but dictates, though liberally enough bestowed, are 
generally without effect, tlic teacher gains. few prose- 
lytes by instruction which his own behaviour con- 
tradicts ; and young men miss the benefit of counsel, 
because they are not very ready to believe that those 
who tail below them in practice^, can much excel them 
in theory. Thus the progress of knpy. lcdgc. is rc- 

. , , .tarded, 
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tarded. the woild is kept long in tlie same state, and 
every new rdce is to gain the prudence of their pre- 
decessors hy committing and redressing the same mis* 

CdlTWgCS. 

To secure to the o'd that influence which tlicy ore 
willing to claim, and which might so much contri- 
bute to the improvement of t!ic arts of life, it is abso*^ 
lutely necessary that they give themselves up to the 
duties of declining years; and contentedly resign to 
youth its levity, its pleasures, its frolicks, and its fop- 
peries. .It a hopeless endeavour to unite the contra- 
rieties of sprmg winter ; it is unjust to claim the 
privileges of age, and retain the pkn things of child- 
hood. The young uhvavs form magnificent ideas of 
the wisdom and gravity of men, wJmm they considcf 
as placed at a distance from them in the ranks of exist- 
ence, and naturally look on those whom they fintl tri* 
fling with long .beards, with conteinj)t and indignation, 
like that which women feel at tlic efTeminacy of mem 
If dotards will contend vt jth boys in tho«e performances 
in uhich boys must always excel iliem; if tliey uill 
dress crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaycty 
with fdltcnng voices, and daikcti assemblies of plea- 
sure with the ghastliness of disease, they may well ex- 
pect those who find their diversions obstructed will 
hoot them away; and that if they descend to compe- 
tition with youth, they must bear Uie insolence of suc- 
cessful rivals. 

Luihli satis, (disii saiis, atquc 

Tempus abiie tibi est. 

^ ou’ve had your s>haie of mirth, of meat and drinli; 

Ti'is time to quit the scciie~'tis time to tbmk. 

Elpiiixston. 

y 3 Another 
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Another vice of age, by which the rising generatioR' 
may be alienated from it, is severity and censorious- 
ness, that gives no allowance to tlie failings of early 
.life, that expects artfulness from childhood, and con- 
stancy from youth, that is peremptory in every com-' 
mand, and inexorable to every failure. There arc 
many who live merely to hinder happiness, and whose 
descendants can only tell of long life, that it produces 
suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and'persecution : and 
yet even these tyrants can talk of the ingi'atitude of 
the age, curse their heirs for impatience, and wonder 
that young men cannot take pleasure in their father s 
company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with ho-- 
Hour and decency, must, when he is young, consider 
tliat he shall one day be old ; and remember, when he- 
is old, that he has once been young. In youth, he 
must lay up knowledge for his support, when his 
powers of acting shall forsake him ; and in age for- 
bear to animadvert with rigour on faults which expe- 
rience only can correct. 
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Numb. 51 . Tuesday, Sept. 11, 17SO. 


■ StuUus labor <st ineptiarum. Af aut, 

|Iow foolish is tilt toil of trifling cares! ELriiiNSTON. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

A S 3’ou have allowed a place in your paper to Eu- 
phclia’s letters from the country, and appear to 
think no form of human life unworthy of your atten- 
tion, I have resolved, after many struggles \Vith idle- 
ness and diffidence, to give you some account of my 
entertainment in this sober season of universal retreat, 
and to describe to you the employments of those wlio 
look with contempt on the pleasures and diversions of 
polite life, and employ all their powers of censure and 
invective upon the uselessness, vanity, and folly, of 
dress, visits, and conversation. 

AVhen a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house, where invitation, 
regularly sent for seven years together, had at last in- 
duced me to pass the summer, I was surprised, after 
the civilities of my first reception, to find, instead of the 
leisure and tranquillity, which a rural life always pro- 
mises, and, if well conducted, might always aflbrd, a 
confused wildness of care, and a tumultuous hurry of 
diligence, by which every face ^v'as clouded, and evciy 
motion agitated. Tlic old lady, wdio \vas my fathei*s 
relation, was, indeed, very full of the happiness which 
Y 3 she 
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she received from my visit, and according to the forms 
of obsolete breeding, insisted that I should recom- 
pense the long delay of my company with a promise 
not to leave her till winter. But, amidst all her kind- 
ness and caresses, she very frequently turned her head 
aside, and ^yhispered, with anxious earnestness, some 
order to her daughters, which never failed to send 
them out with impolite precijhtation. Sometimes lier 
impatience ivould not suffer he'r to stay behind ; she 
begged my pardon, she must leave me for a moment ; 
she went, and returned and sat down again, but w as 
again disturbed by some new care, dismissed her 
daughters with the same trepidation, and followed 
tliem wdth the same countenance of business and so- 
licitude. 

How'ever I was alarmed at this show' of eagerness 
and disturbance, and how.ever my curiosity was exr 
cited by such busy preparations as nat-'.raily promised 
some great event, - 1 was yet too much a stnmiier to 
gratify myself with inquiries; but finding none of 
the family in mourning, I pleased myself with ima- 
gining that I should rather see a wedding than a fu-r 
neral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I ivas in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some affair that could not be 
neglected : Soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the incon-. 
venience of London hours; and at last let me, know' 
that they had purposed that night to go to bed sooner, 
flian was u?iml, because they were to rise early in- the. 
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morning to make ehecsccakes. This hint sent me to 
my chamber, to ^\hich I T^'as accompanied by all. the 
ladies, who begged me to excuse some large sieves of 
leaves and flowers that covered two thirds of the floor, 
for they intended to distil them when they were dry, 
and they had no other room that so conveniently re- 
ceived the rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the moniing with a re- 
solution to explore my new habitation. I stole un- 
perccived by my busy cousins into the garden, nhcrc 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the same number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket. Of the .gardener I soon learned that bis lady 
was the greatest manager in that part of the country, 
and that I was -come hither at the time in ^yhich I 
might learn to make more pickles and conserves, than 
could be seen at any other house a hundred miles 
round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for she 
was too much pleased with her own accomplishments 
to ooncea} Oicm, and took occasion, from some sweet- 
meats which she set next day upon the tabic, to dis- 
course for two long hours upon robs and gellies ; laid 
down the best methods of conserving, reserving, and 
preserving all sorts of Tniit; told us with great con- 
tempt of the London lady in the neighbourhood, by 
whom these terms were very often confounded; and 
hinted how much she should be ashamed to 'set 
before company, at her own hotisc, sweetmeats of 
so dark a colour as she had often seen at mistress 
Sprightly's. 

Y d 


It 
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It is^ indeed, the great business of her life, to watch 
.the skillet on the lire, to see it simmer with the 
due degree of heat, and to snatch it off at the ino-r 
ment of projection; and the employments to which 
she has bred her dauGihters, are to turn I'ose-leaves in 
the shade, to pick out the seeds of currants with a 
quill, to gather fruit without bruising it, and to extract 
bean-flower water for the skin. Such are the tasks 
with which, every day, since I canie hither, has be- 
gun and ended, to which the early hours of life are 
sacrificed, and in which that time is passing away which 
never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless attempts. 
The lady has settled her opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own performances with all the firmness 
of stupidity accustomed to be flattered. Her daugh- 
ters having never seen any house but their own, be- 
lieve their mother’s excellence on her own word. Her 
husband is a mere sp' u'tsman, who is pleased to sec his 
table well furnished, and thinks the day sufficiently suc- 
cessful, in w'hich he brings home a leash of hares to be 
potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books, but 
my lady soon told me that none of her books w-ould 
suit my taste ; for her part she never loved to see young 
women give their minds to such follies, by w'hich they 
would only learn to use hard words ; she bred up her 
daughters to understand a house, and whoever should 
inarry them, if they knew- any thing of. good cookery, 
would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culinary 
sciences too sublime for youthful intellects, mysteries 
into wliich they must not be initiated till the years, 

13 ' ^ 
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of serious maturity, and which arc referred to tlic 
day of marriage, as the supreme qualification for 
connubial life. She maizes an orange pudding, which 
is the envy of nil the neighbourhood, and which she 
has hitherto found means of mixing and baking ^vith 
such scciocy, that the ingredient to which it on es its 
flavour has never been discovered. She, indeed, con- 
ducts this great aflUir with oil the caution that human 
policy can suggest It is never known beforehand 
when this pudding will be produced; she takes the 
ingredients privately into her own closet, employs 
her maids and daughters in difierent parts of -the 
house, orders the oven to be heated for a pie, and 
places the pudding in it with tier own hands, the 
mouth of the oven is Uicn stopped, and all inquiries 
arc vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, however, 
promised Clarinda, that if she plcgscs her in mairiagc,, 
she shall be told without reserve. But the art of 
making English capers she has not yet persuaded licr- 
self' to discovei’, but seems resolved that secret sliall 
perish with her, as some alchymirts have obstinalcly 
suppressed the art of transmuting metals. 

I once ventured to lay iny fingers on licr book of 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having intel- 
ligence llmt a vessel of gooseberry wine had burst the 
hoops. But though tlic importance of the event suf- 
ficiently engrossed her care, to prevent any recollec- 
tion of the danger to which her secrets were ex- 
posed, I WHS not able to make, use of the golden 
moments; for this treasure of hereditary knowledge 
was so w ell concealed by the manner of spelling used 
j)y her giandmothcr, her niotlicr, and herself, that I 
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was totally unable to understand it, and lost the 
opportunity of consulting the oracle, for want of 
knowing the language in which its answers were re- 
turned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to her 
ladyship’s esteem, that 1 should apply myself to some 
of these economical accomplishments ; for I over- 
heard her, two days ago, warning her daughters, by my 
mournful example,' against negligence of pastry, and 
ignorance in carving : for vou saw', said she, that, with' 
all her pretensions to knowdedge, she turned the 
partridge the wu'ong vray -when she attem])ted to cut it, 
and, I believe, scarcely know's tlie difference betw'cen 
paste raised, and paste in a dish. 

The reason, Mr, Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Bustle’s character before you, is. a desire to be in- 
formed w'hcther, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I shall throw away the books 
•which I have hitherto thought it my duty to read, for 
The Lady's Closet opened. The complete Sert'ant Maid, 
and The Court Cook, and resign all curiosity after right 
and wrong, for the art of scalding damascenes without 
bursting them, and preserving the whiteness of pickled 
mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant appli- 
cation to fruits and fiowcrs, contracted her cares into 
a narrow space, and set herself free from many per- 
plexities with wiiich other minds are disturbed. She 
has no curiosity after the events of a war, or the fate 
of heroes in distress ; she can hear, -tvlLhout the least 
emotion, the ravage of a lire, or devastations of a 
storm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into 
■tlie world or go out of it, without regard, while she 


IS 
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is pressing the gclly-bag* or ailing the store-room; 
but I' cannot perceive that she is more fiee from 
disquiets than those whose understandings tnl:e a 
wider range, Iler marigolds, when tl-ey are almost 
eured, aie often scatteied by the wind, and the lain 
sometimes fills upon fruit when it ought to be gathered 
dry. While her artificial wines are fermenting, her 
whole life is restlesness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats 
are not always bright, and the maid sometimes forgets 
the just proportions of salt and pepper, when venison 
is to be baked. Her conserves mould, her wines sour, 
and pickles mother; and, like ull the rest of mankind, 
she is every day mortified with the defeat of her 
schemes, and the disappointment of her hojies. 

AVith regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but lu'cuiy, 
nor any virtue but chastity; she has no dcsiie to be 
praised but for lier cookery; nor wishes any ill to 
the rest of mankind, but that whenever they aspire 
to a feast, their Custards may be wb^yish, and their 
pie crusts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am 
to look on these ladies as the great patterns of our 
sex, and to consider conseiwcs and pickles as the 
business of my life ; whether the censures which I now 
suffer he just, and whether the brewers of wines, and 
the distillers of washes, have aright to look with in- 
dolence on the weakness of 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, 8cpi. 15, 1750. 


QnoticsJIcnti Thcsc'nis hcrot 

Sisie rnotltim, dixit, ncqxtc cnm foriuna (jurrctiJa 
So/a tua cal, similes a/iorum respite casus, 

Mitius ista feres. • Ovid, 

How oft in vain the ton of Thesevs said, 

The stormy sorrows be with patience laid ; 

Nor arc thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 

Weigh others’ woes, and learn to bear tljy own. 

Catcott. 


^^MONG the various methods of consolation, to 
■which the miseries inseparable from our present 
state have given occasion, it has been, as I have already 
remarked, recommended by some writers to put the 
sufferer in mind of heavier pressures, and more excru- 
ciating calamities, than those of which he has himself 
reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and practised • 
and, in conformity to this custom, Lipsius, the 
great modern master of the Stoick philosophy, has ' 
in his celeljrated treatise on steadiness of mind, 
endeavoured to fortify the breast against too much 
sensibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils, 
which have in former ages fallen upon the world, the 
devastation of wide-extended regions, the sack of 
cities, and massacre of nations. And the common 
voice of the multitude uninstructed by precept, -and 
unprejudiced by authority^ which, in questions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more 

decisive 
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decisive than tlie learning of Lipsius, seems to justify 
tiie efficacy of tliis procedure; for one of tlie first 
comforts wliich one neighbour administers to nnotlier, 
is a relation of the like infelicity, combined witli 
circumstances of gicater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many re- 
medies applied to the body, of which, though wc 
see tlie effects, wd arc unacquainted witli the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, some, 
who arc unwilling to suppose any thing out of the 
reach of their own sagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether, they have really those virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and wlicthcr their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 
credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
tlicir proper acceptation, signify some alleviation of 
that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy ;• they imply rather 
an augmentation of the power of bearing, than a 
diminution of the burthen. A prisoner is relieved 
by him that sets him at liberty, but receives com- 
fort from such as suggest considerations by whieh 
he is made patient under the inconvenience of 
confinement. To that grief which arises from a 
great loss, he only brings the true remedy who 
makes bis friend's condition the same as before; 
but ho may bo properly termed a comfoiter, who 
by pei-suasion extenuates the pain of povoity, and 
shows, in the style of Hesiod, that half is more than the 
whole. ' , 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 
can lull tlie memory of misfortune, or appease the 

throbbings 
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throbb.in£f3. of an£;uish, to hear that others arc more 
miserable; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly iil^* 
different, whose prosperity raises no envy, and whose 
fall can gratify no resentment. Some topicks of 
comfort arising, like that which gave hope and 
spirit to the captive of Sesostris, from the jDcrpetual 
'vicissitudes of life, and- mutability of human alfairs,- 
may as properly raise the dejected as depress the 
proud, and have an immediate tendency to exhila- 
rate and revive. But how can it avail the man who 
languishes in the gloom of sorrow, without prospect of 
emerging into the sunshine of cheerfulness, to hear that 
others are sunk yet deeper in the dungeon of misery, 
shackled with heavier chains, and surrounded with 
darker desperation ? 

The solace arisins: from this consideration seems 
indeed the weakest of all others, and is perhaps 
never properly applied, but in cases where there is nO'_ 
place for rcflcctiop;' of more speedy and pleasing effi- 
cacy. Rut even Ifom such caiamiiics life is by no 
means free; a thousand ills incurable, a thousand- 
losses irreparable, a thousand difficulties insuriiiount-' 
able are known, or will be known, by all the sons 
of men. Native deformity cannot be rectified, a 
dead friend cannot return, and the hours of youth 
tritied away in folly, or lost in sickness, cannot be 
restored. 

Under the oppression of such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a' survey of the world, to 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which- 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the ierribilesvmc the various shapes 

of misery, which make. havock of terrestrial happi- 
ness, 
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ness, range all corners almost witliout restraint, tram- 
ple dovMi our liopes at tlic hour of harvest, and, wlien 
uc have built our schemes to the top, ruin their foun- 
dations. * 

' The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur- 
nishes a new employment for the mind, and engages 
the passions on remoter objects ; as kings have some- 
times freed themselves from a subject too haughty to 
be governed and too powerful to be crushed, by post- 
ing him in a distant province, till bis ])opulavity has 
subsided, or his pndc been repressed. The' atten- 
tion is dissipated by variety, and acts more u'cakly 
upon any single part, as that torrent may be drawn 
off to different channels, which, pouiing down in 
one collected liocly, cannot be resisted. This spe- 
cies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in severe pa- 
roxysms of corpoiial pain, when the mind is every in- 
stant called back to misery, and in the first shock of 
any sudden evil ; but will certainly be of use against 
encroaching melancholy, and a settled habit of gloomy 
thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own 
favour. IVc know * that very little of the pain, or 
pleasure, which does not begin and end in our senses, 
is otlicrwisc than relative; we arc rich or poor, great 
or little, in proportion to the mnnber that excel us, 
or- fall beneath us, in any of these respects ; and 
tlierefore, a man, whose uneasiness arises Jrom re- 
flection on any misfortune tluit throws him bdow- those 
with whom he was once equal, is comforted by finding 
that he is not yet the lowest. 


There 
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There is another kind of comparison, less tend- 
ing to\vards the vice of envy, ' very well illustrated 
by an old poet* whose system will not afford many 
reasonable motives to content. ‘ It is,’ says he, 

‘ pleasing to look from shore upon the tumults of 
‘ a storm; and to see a ship struggling with the 
‘ billows; it is pleasing, not because the pain of 
‘ another can give us delight, but because we have 
‘ a stronger impression of the happiness of safety.' 
Thus, when we look abroad, and behold the multi-* 
tudes -that are groaning under evils heavier than those 
which we have experienced, we shrink back to ouf 
own state, and, instead of repining that so much must 
be felt, learn to rejoice that we have not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of others, for- 
titude is strengthened, and the mind brought to a 
more extensive knowledge of her own po^^ers. As 
the heroes of action catch the flame from one an- 
other, so they to whom Providence has allotted the 
harder task of suffering with calmness and dignity^ 
may animate themselves by the remembrance of those 
evils which have been laid on others, perhaps natu- 
rally as weak as themselves, and bear up Avith vigour 
and resolution against their own oppressions, Avhen they 
see it possible that more severe afflictions may be born. 

There is still another reason Avh3?-, to many minds, 
the relation of other men’s infelicity may give a 
lasting and continual relief. Some, not well in- 
structed in the measures by which Providence dis- 
tributes happiness, are perhaps misled by divines, 

who 


* Lucretius. 
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who, as Bellarmine makes temporal prosperity one 
of the characters of the true church, have represented 
wealth and ease as the certain concomitants of virtue, 
and the unfailing result of the divine approbation. 
Such sufferers are dejected in their misfortunes, not 
so much for .what they feel, as for what they dread; 
not because they cannot support the sorrows, or en- 
duie the wants of their present condition, but because 
they consider them as only the beginnings of more 
sharp and more lasting pains. To these mourners it 
is an act of the highest charity to represent the calami- 
ties which not only virtue has suffered, but virtue has 
incurred; to inform them that one evidence of a 
future state, is ahe uncertainty of any present reivard 
for goodness ; and to remind them, from the highest 
authority, of the distresses and penury of men of whom 
the world zoas not worthy. 


.VOL.IVL 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday, Sept* 18, 1750. 


, tSx Epigram Vet, 

. Husband thy possessions. 


is scarcely among the evils of human life 
any so gciierally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
species of misery, those, tvho are not much accustomed 
to disturb the present moment with rejection, can 
easily forget, because it is not always forced upon their 
regard : but it is impossible to pass a day or an hour 
' in the confluxes of men, without seeing how much in- 
digence is exposed to contumely, neglect,, and insult; 
and, in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to 
injuries against which every passion is in arms, and to- 
wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus we see dangers of every kind faced with willing- 
ness, because bravery in a good or bad cause is never 
without its encomiasts and admirers. But in the 
prospect of poverty, there is nothing but gloom 
and melancholy ; the mind and body suflTer together ; 
its miseries bring no alleviations; it is a state in 
W’hich- every virtue is obscured, and in Miiich no 
conduct can avoid reproach : a state in which cheer- 
fulness is insensibility, and dejection sullenness, of which 
the hardships are without honour, and the labours 
without reward. 
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Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting 
a general conviction ; we hear on every side the noise 
of trade, and see the streets thronged with numberless 
multitudes, whose faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whose steps are hurried by precipitation^ from no 
other motive than the hope of gain; and the whole 
world is put in motion, by the desire of that wealth, 
which is -chiefly to be valued as it secures us from 
poverty ; for it is more useful for defence than acqui- 
sition, and is not so much able to procure good as to 
exclude evil. 

Yet there are always some \vliose passions or fol- 
lies lead them to a conduct opposite to the general 
maxims and practice of mankind ; some w'ho seem 
to rush upon poverty with the same eagerness with 
which others avoid it, who see their revenues hourly 
lessened, and the estates which they inljerit from 
their ancestors mouldering away, without resolu- 
tion to change their course of life ; wdio persevere 
against all remonstrances, and go forward with full 
career, though they sec before them the precipice of 
destruction. 

It is not my purpose in this paper, to expostulate 
with such as ruin their fortunes by expensive schemes 
of buildings and gardens, which tliey carry on with 
the same vanity that prompted them to begin, chus-* 
ing, as it happens in a diousand other ‘cases, the 
remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the 
shame of repentance till they incur the miseries of 
distress. Those for whom I intend iny present ad- 
mdtiuions, are the’ thoughtless, the negligent, and 
the dissolute; who having, by the vitiousness of 
their own inclmationsy or the scducements of allur* 
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ing coinj)niiions, been engaged in habits of expense, 
and accnstomefl to move in a certain round of plea- 
sures disproportioned to llieir condition, arc vitiiont 
power to extricate themselves from the enciiantmcnts 
of custom, avoid thought because they will 

be })ainful, and continue from day to day, and from 
month to month, to anticipate their revenues, and 
sink every hour deeper into llic gulfs of usury and 
extortion. 

This folly has less claitn to })ity, because it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pas- 
sion; nor can the mischief whicli it produces l)e 
extenuated as the effect of any single act, which 
rage, or desire, might execute before there could bo 
time for an appeal to reason. These men arc ad- 
vancing towards misery by soft approaches, and de- 
stroying themselves, not by the \’iolcncc of a blow, 
which, M'hen once given, can never be recalled, 
but by a slow poison, hourly repeated, and obstinately 
continued. 

This conduct is so absurd w’hcn it is examined by 
the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but experience could evince its possibility ; 
yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden rise of others, prove it to be common ; 
and every year sees many wretches reduced to contempt 
and want, by their costly sacrifices to pleasure and 
vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, Aviien it 
has passed the bounds wliich nature prescribes, to 
counteract its own purpose. Too- much rage hin- 
ders the warriour from circumspection, too mucli 
eagerness of profit hurts the credit of tlie trader, too 

much 
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much ardour takes away from the lover that easiness 
of address with which ladies are delighted. Tims 
extravagance, though dictated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuousness, seldom procures ultimately either 
applause or pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the chameter of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfaction will 
be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums which 
lie purchases. For who are tJiey that animate him in 
bis pursuits, but young men timuglitless and aban- 
doned like himself, unacquainted with all on wliicb 
the wisdom of nations has impressed the stamp of ex- 
cellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of vir- 
tue? By whom is his profusion praised, but by 
wretches who consider liim as subservient to their 
purposes, Sircns that entice him to shipwreck, and 
Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or ^vhose virtue, 
can give value to hb opinion, looks with scotn, or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he sees parcelled out among tlvj different ministers 
of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors 
and jockeys, vintners and attorneys, who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and who are secretly triumphing 
over Ins weakness, when they present new' incitements 
to Ins appetite, and heighten his desires by counterfeited 
applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not discovered to be false, it is 
the praise only of those whom it is reproachful to 
please, and whose sincerity is corrupted by their in- 
z 3 terest; 
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tcrest; men Mio live l)y tlic riots wliicli they encou- 
rage, and who know that wlicncvcr their pupil grows 
wise, they shall lose their power. Yet with such flat- 
teries, if they could last, might the cravings of vanity, 
which is seldom very delicate, he satisfied ; but the 
time is always hastening forward when this triurnpli, 
poor as it is, shall vanish, and when those who now 
surround them with obsequiousness and compliments, 
fawn among his equipage, and animaic his riots, shall 
turn upon him with insolence, and reproach him with 
the vjccs promoted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vitious expenses, to greater 
degrees of pleasure than are obtained by others. 70 
make any hap|,)incss sincere it is necessary tlrat we be- 
lieve it to be lasting; since whatever we suppose our- 
selves in danger of losing, must be enjoyed with sor 
licitude and uneasiness, and the more value we set 
upon it, the more must the present possession be iuir 
bittered. How can he then be envied for his feli- 
city, who knows that its continuance cannot be ex- 
pected, and who is conscious that a very short time 
will give him up to the gripe of poverty, which will 
be harder to be born, as he has given way to more 
excesses, wantoned in greater abundance, and indulged 
his appetites with more |)rofuscness? 

It appears evident that frugality is nccessaiw even 
to complete the pleasure of expense; for it iiiay be 
generally remarked of those who squander what tiiey 
know their fortune not sufiicient to allow, that in 
their most jovial expense, there always breaks out 
some proof of discontent and impatience ; they either 
scatter with a kind of wild desperation, and aflected 
> . lavishness. 
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lavislincss, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, orpaytlieir money with n poet Wi 
ansiety, ami endeavour at once to spend idly, and to 
savevneanly: having neither firmness to deny their 
passions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
tlieir own enjoyments, and poison tlic bowl of pleasure 
by reflection on the cosi. 

Among tliesc men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of checr- 
fulncss 3 tlicy inflame tlicir imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by tlic help of wine and riot, and 
consider it os tlic first business of the night to stupify 
recollection, and lay that reason asleep which disturbs 
their gaycty, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 

But this .poor broken satisfiction is of short conti- 
nuance, and must be expiated by a long .scries of mi- 
sery and regret. In a short tiqio the creditor grows 
impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions and ap- 
petites still continue their tyranny, with iuces'ant calls 
for their usual gratifications, and the remainder of life 
passes away in vain repentance or impotent desiie. 
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NujfB. 54. Saturday, Sepf, 2!2,.1750. 


Tniditur f?iw die, 

l^o'ccrquc pcrgvnf intcrirc luntt ; 

Th sccanda viarmora 

Locas suh ipsum ftmus, ct srpukhri 
JmmemoT slruis domos. itoK. 

Day presses on the heels of day, 

And moons increase to their decay; 

But you, with thoughtless pride elate, 

Unconscious of impending fate. 

Command the pillar'd dome to rise, 

■\Vhcnlo! thy tomb forgotten lies. FnAVCifi, 


To the RAMBLER.' 


SIR, 

J HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of business and amusement, to attend the last 
hours of an old friend; ah office nhicli has filled 
* me, if not with melancholy, at least with serious re- 
flections, and turned my thoughts towards the con- 
templation of those subjects, which, though of tlie 
utmost importance, and of indubitable certainty’’, are 
generally secluded from our regard, by the jollity of 
health, the hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diversions of study and- speculation; or if 
they become accidental topicks of conversation and 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but 
give occasion only to some subtilties of reasoning, 
2 or 
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or clcgnncics of declamation, ivliicli arc heard, ap- 
plauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not bard to conceive how a man 
accustomed to c^tend his vieirs through a long 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare means 
with ends, may discover die wcahncss of human 
Echcmc,s; detect the fallacies by which mortals are 
deluded; show the insufliciency of wealth, honours, 
and power, to real happiness; and please himself, and 
his auditors, widi learned lectures on the vanity of 
life. 

But though die specniatist in.ay sec and show die 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears and desires, every hour 
will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace him 
through the day or year, and you will find him acting 
upon principles which he has in common with the il- 
literate and unenlightened, angry and pleased like die 
lowest of the vulgar, pursuing, with the same ardour, 
the same designs, grasping, with oil the eagerness of 
transport, those riches whicli he knows he Cannot keep, 
and swelling widi the applause which he has gained by 
proving that applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul, 
and takes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to be found, nhero I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. 'I'o enter 
this school of wisdom is- not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians; the most sublime and important 
precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
laborious preparations; they arc enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, and understood without skill 
in analytick science. Every tongue can utter them, 

and 
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and every understanding can conceive them. He 
that wisiies in earnest to obtain just sentiments con- 
cerninrr his condition, and v.ou!d 1)C intimately uc- 
quainted with the world, may find instructions on 
every side. He that desires to enter behintl the 
scene, which every heart lias been empinyed to deco- 
rate, and everv passion labour.s to illuminate, and 
wishes to SCO life stripped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exjioscd in its nattiml 
meanness, impotence, and nai:edness, may find all 
the delusion laid open in tiie chamher of disease : 
he will there find vanity divested of lier robe?, [lOwer 
deprived of her sceptre, and liypocrisy without her 
mask. 

Tlie friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suf- 
ficiently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches in their disposal, he considered himself as in 
tlic direct road of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But 
in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his 
gayetics, he was seized by a lingering disease, which, 
from its first stage, lie knew to be incurable. Here 
■was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness; from the first hour that his health declined, 
all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His friends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, whicli were formerly cer- 
tain of being w-ell received; but they soon found 
how little he was now aflccted by compliments, and 
how vainly they, attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 
rate the languor of weakness, and relieve the solici-. 

^3 ' tude 
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tudc of npproacbing death. Whoever uould know 
how much piety and virtue surpass all external goods, 
might here have seen them weighed against cacli 
other, where all tliat gives motion to the active, 
and clcvatiaii to tlie eniinent, all that sparkles in 
the eye of hope, and pants in the bosom of suspi- 
cion, at once became dust in the balance, without 
weight and without regard. Ilicfics, autliority, and 
praise, lose all their influence when they arc consi- 
dered as riches which to-morrow sijnll be bestowed 
upon another, autliority wliicli sliall this niglit expire 
for ever, and praise winch, however merited, or 
however sincere, shall, after a few moments, be heard 
no more. 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no- 
thing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden his 
heart, hut llic recollection of acts of goodness ; nor 
to excite his attention, but some opportunity for tlic 
exercise of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on tliis side of llic grave was received 
with coldness and iudiflcrencc, and regarded ratiicr 
in consequence of tlic habit of valuing it, than from 
any opinion that it deserved value; it had little 
more prevalence over his iniml tlian ii bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from which he was awake. 
His whole powers were engrossed by the considera- 
tion of anollicr state, and nil conversation was te- 
dious, that had not some tendency to disengage him 
from human affairs, and open his prospects into 
futurity. 

It is now past, we Imvc closed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensation never 

known 
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Known to' me before; a confusion of passions, an 
awful stillness of sorrow, a gloomy terrour without 
a name. 'I'he thoughts that entered my soul were 
too strong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured ; but such violence cannot be lasting, the 
storm subsided in a short time, I M-ept, retired, and 
grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
filind, the effects which the observation of death 
produces, in those who arc not wholly Avithout the 
power and use of reflection; for by far the gi'catcr 
part it is Avholly unregarded. Their friends and their 
enemies sink into the grave without raising any un- 
common emotion, or reminding them that they 
are themselves on the edge of the precipice, and 
that they must soon plunge into the gulf of eter- 
nity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
cfur veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Those virtues Avhich once we en- 
vied, as Horace observes, because they eclipsed our 
cuvn, can now no longer obstruct our reputation, 
and Ave have therefore no interest to suppress their 
praise. That Avickedness, Avliich avc feared for its 
malignity, is now become impotent, and the man 
A-vhose name filled us Avith alarm, and rage, and in- 
dignation, can at last be considered only Avitli pity, or 
contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once 
find excuses for eA-ery Aveakness, and palliations of every 
fault; Ave recollect a thousand endearments, Avhich 
before, glided off our minds without impression, a 
thousand favours unrepaid, a thousand duties unper- 
formed, 
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•formed, and wisli, vainly wisii for liis rctuni, not so 
much -that we may receive, as timt we may bestow 
imppiness, and recompense that kindness wliidi before 
we never understood. 

Ulierc is not, pcriiaps, to a rnind well instructed, 
a more painful occurrence, tlum the death of one 
•whom we have injured trithont reparation. Our 
jcrime seems now irretrievable, it is indelibly re- 
corded, and the stamp of fate is fixed upon it. ^Ve 
consider, \vitli the most aftticlivc an^nisl), the pahi 
which we liavc "iven, and now cannot alleviate, and 
the losses which we have caused, and now cannot 
repair. 

Of the same kind arc the emotions which the death 
of an emulator or competitor produces. M’hoever had 
<iualitics to alarm our jealousy, Imd excellence to deserve 
our fondness, and to whatever ardour of opposition in- 
terest may inflame us, no man ever outlived an cnem}", 
wliom he did not then wish to have made a Iricnd. 
Those who arc versed in literary history know, that th« 
ehler Scaligcr was the redoubted uningonist of Cardan 
nnd Erasmus; yet at the death of each of his great 
rivals he relented, and complnincd tlmt tljcy were 
spatcUed away from liini before their reconciliation 
•was completed. 

Tu tie ciiam hioreris? tlh! quid me llnquis, I'.came. 

Ante mcu$ ijuam tit cunciliatus amurf 

Art Uiou too fuKenf etu anger coiiJd subside 

Aijd love return, liaa^reat Jlra^mus died i 

■ Such arc the sentiments with nliich we finally re- 
»iew l{ie effects of passion, hut n hich 'vo scinctinics 

ilela^- 
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delay till ^ve can no lortger rectify our errours. Let 
us thci*cfore make haste to do what we sliall certainly , 
at last wish to have done ; let us return the caresses 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endearments 
to heighten that tenderness which is the balm of life. 
Let us be quick to repent of injuries while repentance 
may not be a barren anguish, and let us open our eyes 
to every rival excellence, and pay early and willingly 
those honours' which justice will compel us to pay at 
last. 


Athanatus. 
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Matvro propior drsiiitjunai 
Jitter ludere r/rg/w#, 
stcUis neeulan tpergere eandtdis : 

Non siquid Photoen tatxt 

Et tet Chiori, decet, Hon. 

Now near to death that comes hut slow, 

Now thou art stepping down below; 

Sport not amongst the blooming maids, 

But think un ghosts and empty shades : 

^Yhat suits with Pholoe in her bloom, T 
Grey Chlont, will not ihcc become; r 

A bed is different from a tomb. ' 

" Cr.cccK. 


To the IIAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I HAVE been but a little time conversant in tlic 
world, yet I have already bad frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the little cfiicacy of remonstrance 
and complaint, whicli, howcvci' extorted by oppres- 
sion, or supported by reason, arc detested by one part 
of the world as rebellion, censured by another as pee- 
vishness, by some Iicard 'vith an appearance of com- 
passion, only to betray any of those sallies of vclic- 
mence and resentment, whicli arc apt to break out 
upon encouragement, and by others passed over with 
indifference and neglect, as matters in which they 
have no concern, and which if they should endeavour 
to examine or regulate, they might draw mischief upon 
'theihscivej. 


Yet 
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•Yet since it is no less natural for those n-lio think 
themselves injured to complain, than for others to 
neglect their complaints, I shall venture to lay my 
case before you, in hopes that you vill enforce my 
opinion, if you think it just, or endeavour to rectify 
my sentiments, if I am mistaken. I expect at least, 
that you will divest yourself of partiality, and that 
whatever your age or solemnity may be, you will not, 
with the dotard’s insolence, pronounce me ignorant and 
foolish, perverse and refractory, only because you per- 
ceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my- 
self, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whose prudence or virtue he had no 
reason to distrust. She felt, for some time, all the 
soiTow which nature calls forth, upon the final sepa- 
ration of persons dear to one another; and as her 
grief was exhausted by its own violence, it subsided 
into tenderness for me and my brother, and the 3'ear 
of mourning was spent in caresses, consolations, and 
instruction, in celebration of my father’s virtues, in 
professions of perpetual regard' to his memory, and. 
hourly instances of such fondness as gratitude will 
not easily suffer me to forget. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the ensigns of sorrow', the ladies of her acquaintance 
began ,to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the rest of the world ; a powers 
ful argument, which is seldom used to a woman 
without effect. ' Lady Giddy was incessantly relat- 
ing the occurrences of the town, and IMrs. Gravely 

told 
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told her priwitcly, uith great tenderness, lliat it be- 
gan to be pnblickly ol)scrvc(l Jjdw mud) she over- 
neted her jiart, nnd tlwt most of l:er ncquainUncc sus- 
pected her hope of procuring anotlicr husband to be 
the true ground of all that appearance of tenderness 
nnd piety. 

All the ofiiciousness of kindness nnd folly nas bu- 
sied to change her conduct. SJ)c nas at one time 
alarmed A\ith censure, nnd nt another fired widi 
praise. She was told of balls, ^hcrc others shone 
only hccniisc she nns absent; of new comedies, to 
r Inch nil the town nas crowding; nnd of many in- 
genioiis ironies, by ^ihicli domcstick diligence nos 
made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to stand rlone against fear 
on one side, nnd pleasure on the other ; especially 
when no actual crime is proposed, nnd prudence 
itself can suggest many reasons for relaxation nnd 
indulgence. My mamma was nt Inst persuaded to 
accompany Miss Giddy to n play. She was received 
with a boundless ])rofusion of compliments, and 
attended home by a verj' fine gcnllcnmn. Next 
day she was uitli less difficulty prevailed on to play 
at Mrs. Gravely s, and came home gay nnd hVefy; 
for the distinctions that had been paid her ai^-akencd 
her vanity, and good luck had kept her principles 
of frugality from giving* her disturbance. She now 
made her second entrance into the w’orld, and her 
friends were sufficiently industrious to prevent any 
return *10 her former life; every morning brought 
messages of invitation, and everj’ evening was pai^scd 
‘in places of diversion, from whicli she for some 
time complained that she had Talher be absent. In n 
' IV. A A short 
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short time she began to feel the iiappiness of acting 
without control, of being unaccountable for her 
hours, hex expenses, and her company; and learned 
by degrees to drop an (ixpression of contempt, or 
pity, at the mention of ladies whose husbands were' 
suspected of restraining their pleasures, or their play, 
and confessed that she loved to go and come as she 
pleased. 

I was still favoured with some incidental precepts 
and transient endearments, and was now and then 
fondly kissed for smiling like my papa : but most part 
of her morning was spent in comparing the opinion 
of her maid and milliner, contriving some variation in 
her dress, visiting shops, and sending compliments ; 
and the rest of the day was too short for visits, cards, 
plays, and concerts. 

She no\v began to discover that it was impossible to 
educate children properly at home. Parents could 
not have them always in their sight; the society of 
servants was contagious ; company produced bold- 
ness and spirit; emulation excited industry; and a 
large school was naturally the first step into the open 
world. A thousand other reasons she alleged, some 
of little force in themselves, but so well seconded by 
pleasure, vanity, and idleness, that they soon over- 
came all the remaining principles of kindness and 
piety, and both I and my brother .were despatched to 
'■■boarding schools. ' 

How my mamma spent her time when she was 
thus disburdened I am not able to inform you, but 
I have reason to believe that trifles and amusements 
took still faster hold of her heart. At first, she 
visited me; at school, and afterwa'rds Vvrote tome; but 

' . in. 
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in a slibrt time, bolli her visits and her letters were at 
an end, and no other notice was taken of me than to 
remit money for my support. 

M'^hen I came home at the vacation, I found my- 
self coldly rcceivi‘d, \vitli 1111 obscrvaiion, “ that this 
girl will presently be a woman.” I was, after the 
usual stay, sent to school again, and overheard my 
mother say, ns 1 was n-goi/ig, “ M'cll, now 1 shall 
irccovcr.” 

In six months more I came again, and, with the 
usual childish alacrity, w-as running to my mother’s 
embrace, when she stopt me with exclamations at 
the suddenness ' and enormity of my growUi, having, 
she said, never seen any body shoot up so mucli at 
my age. She was sure no other girls spread at tiiat 
rate, and she hated to have children look like wo- 
men before tlicir time. I was disconcerted, and re- 
tired without licuring any thing more than “ Nay, 
if 3’ou arc angry, ^ladatn Steeple, you may walk 
otiV 

Wlicn once tlic forms of civility arc violated, tljcrc 
remains little liopc of return to kindness or decency. 
3 \Iy mamma made tliis appearance of resentment a 
reason for continuing her malignity; and poor Miss 
■Maypole, for tlmt’was my appellation, was never men- 
tioned or spoken to but with some expression of anger 
or dislike. 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a 
■ child, and I know not when 1 should have been 
'thought fit to change my habit, had J not been res- 
cued by a maiden sister of my father, who could not 
bear to' see women in hanging-sleeves, and therefore 
presented me jvith brocade for a gown, for n-iiich I 
A A 2 should 
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should have thought myself under gi*cat obligations, 
had she not accompanied her favour with some hints 
that my maimna might now consider her age, and 
gwe me her ear-rings, which she liad shown long 
enough in publick jdaccs. 

I now left the school, and came to live with my 
mamma, who considered me as an usurjier that had 
seized the rights of a woman before they ^\•erc due, and 
Avas pushing her down the precipice of age, that I 
might reign without a superiour. "W’hile 1 am thus 
beheld Avith jealousy and suspicion, you will readily be- 
lieve that it is difficult to please. Every Avord and look 
is an offence. I never speak, but I pretend to some 
qualities and excellencies, Avhich itiscriminal to possess; 
if I am gay, she thinks it early enough to coquette; if I 
am grave, she hates a prude in bibs ; if I venture into 
company, I am in haste for a husband ; if I retire to 
my chamber, such matron-like ladies are lovers of 
contemplation. I am on one pretence or other ge- 
nerally excluded from her assemblies, nor am 1 ever 
suffered to visit at the same place Avith my mamma. 
Every one Avonders Avhy she does not bring Miss 
more into the Avorld, and A\’hen she comes home 
in vapours 1 am certain that she has heard cither 
of my beauty or my Avit, and expect nothing for 
the ensuing Aveek but taunts and menaces, contradiction 
and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a* state of continual persecution, 
only because I was born ten years too soon, and 
cannot stop the course of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman 'before my mother can Avill- 
i^^gly cease to be a girl. I believe you AA'ould con- 
..tribute to the happiness of many families, ill by 
6 any 
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any arguments or persuasions, you could make mo- 
thers ashamed of rivalling tlieir children ; if you could 
shou' them, that though tiiey may refuse to grow 
wise, they must inevitably grow old; and that the 
proper solaces of age are not musick and compli- 
ments, but wisdom and devotion ; that those who are 
so unwilling to quit the world will soon be driven 
from it; and that it is therefore their interest to re- 
tire while there yet remain a few hours for nobler 
employments. 

I am, &c. 


Nijmd. 56. Saturday, Sept. 29, 1750. 


— VaUat res hdtcra, si me 

ralma negate macrum, donate rcducit opinivnu Hon, 

Farewell the stage; forhumhly I disclaim 
Snell fond pursuits of pleasure, nr of fame. 

If I must sink in shame, or swell with pride. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied, Fkancis, 


Toothing is more ubplcasing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was in- 
tended, and that pain has been given to those who 
were not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end ‘ of society is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
always uneasy when he finds himself acting in op- 
position to tile purposes of fife ; because, though his 
conscience may easily acquit him of niaUce py^peme^ 
of settled hatred or contrivances of mischief, yet he 
A A 3 seldom 
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seldom can be ccrtoin, tluit he !in.s not failed by neg- 
ligence, or indolence; tbal be has not been hindered 
from consulting tlic common int(‘n st by too much 
rejiard to his own case, or too much indilVercncc to the 
happiness of otliers. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feci this uneasiness, 
the mind should be extended to any ^rcat diHiision 
of ucncrosits’, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence ; for tliat [)rudcncc wbicli the world 
teaches, and a quick sensibility of [)rivatc interest, 
will diicct us to shun needless enmities; since there 
is no man whose kindness wc may not some time 
want, or by whose malice wc may not some time 
suffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlessness 
with which some alienate from themselves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, business, or inclination, 
brings in llicir way. Wdicn wc see a man pursuing 
some darling interest, without much regard to the 
opinion of the ^vorld, we justly consider him as cor- 
rupt and dangerous, hut arc not long in discovering 
his motives ; wc see him actuated by passions whicli 
are hard to be resisted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled stronger eyes. Rut the greater 
part of those whe set mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infuse malignity, 
and multiply enemies, have no hopes to foster, no 
designs to promote, nor any expectations of attain- 
ing power by insolence, or of climbing to great- 
ness by trampling on others. They give up all the 
sweets of kindness, for the sake of peevishness, pe- 
tulance, of gloom; and alienate the world by neg- 
lect 
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lect of the common forms of civility, nnd breach of tlie 
estiihlishcd laws of conversation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of who;n all speak with censure, tliough they 
arc not chargeable with any crime, nnd whom none 
can be persuaded to love, llioiigb n reason can scarcely 
bo assigned why they should be luted ; and who, if 
their good qualities and actions sometimes force a 
commendation, have their pancgyrick always con- 
cluded with confessions of disgust ; “ be is a good 
man, but I cannot like him.” Surely such persons 
have sold the esteem of tlic world at too low a price, 
since they have lost one of the rewards of virtue, with- 
out gaining the profits of w ickedness. 

This ill economy of fame is sometimes the cflect of 
stupidity. Men whose perceptions are languid and 
sluggish, who lament nothing but loss of money, and 
feel 'nothing but a blow, are,oftcn at a difficulty to 
guess why they are encompassed with enemies, though 
tliey neglect all those arts by which men are endeared 
to one another. They comfort themselves that they 
have lived irreproachably; that none can charge them 
with having endangered his life, or diminished his 
possessions; and therefore conclude that they suffer 
by some invincible fatality, or impute the malice 
of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. They 
wrap themselves up in tlieir innocence, and enjoy 
the congratulations of their own hearts, without 
knowing or suspecting that tlicy are every day de- 
servedly incurring resentments, by withholding from 
those with whom they converse, that regard, or ap- 
pearance of regard, to which every one is entitled by 
the customs of the world, . 

A A 4 


There 
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There arc many injuries which almost every man 
feels though he (Iocs not complain, and v.hich, U})on 
those whom virluc, elegance, or vanity, have inadc^ 
delicate and tender, fix deep and lasting impressions ; 
as there arc many arts of graciousnc.tS and concili- 
ation, which are to be practised williout expense, and 
by which those maybe made our frieueb-, uho have 
never received from us any real benefit. Such art:, 
when they include neither guilt nor meannes.':, it is, 
surely reasonable to learn, for n ho would w ant that 
love which is so easily to be gained ? And such injuries 
are to be avoided ; for who would be hated n illiout 
profit? 

Some, indeed, there arc, for whom tlic excuse of 
ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, because 
it is apparent that they arc not only careless of plea.s- 
ing, but studious to ofiencl; that they contrive to 
make all approaches tp them difiicult and vcxatiou.s, 
and imagine that they aggrandize thcm.'^clves by 
wasting the time of otiiers in useless attendance, by 
mortifying them with slights, and leasing them with 
affronts. 

I\Ien of this kind arc gcnerallv to be found anions- 
those that have hot mingled much in general con- 
versation, but spent their lives amidst the obsequious- 
ness of dependants, and the flattery of parasites; and 
by long consulting only their own inclination, liaA*e 
forgotten that others have claim to the same de- 
ference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
• pride, by which all mankind is so mucli enraged, 
tfiat it is never quietly endured, except in those who 
can reward the patience w'hich they exact; and in-. 

science 
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solence is generally surrounded only by such whose 
baseness inclines them to think nothing insupportable 
that produces gain, and who can laugh at scurrility 
and rudeness nhh a luxurious table and an open 
purse. 

But though all wanton provocations and contemp- 
tuous insolence are to he diligently avoided, there is 
no less danger in timid tompliance and tame resigna- 
tion. It is common for soft and fearful tempers to 
give themselves up implicitly to the direction of the 
bold, the turbulent, and* the overbearing ; of those 
whom they do not believe wiser or belter than them- 
selves ; to recede from the best designs where opposition 
must be encountered, and to fall off from virtue for 
fear of censure. 

Some firmness- and resolution is necessary to t!ie 
discharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy state of 
life in which the necessity of such struggles frequently 
occurs; for no man is defeated without some resent- 
ment, wliich will be continued with obstinacy while 
he believes himself in the right, and exerted with bit- 
terness, if even to his own conviction he is detected in 
the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external con- 
sequences of contrariety and dispute, it must be pain- 
ful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and there 
will be danger lest the kindest nature may be vitiated 
by too long a custom of debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with insensibility 
by many of my correspondents, who believe their 
contributions unjustly neglected. And, indeed, w’hon 
I sit before a pile of papers, of which each is tiro 
|}roduclioh of laborious study, and the offspring of 
" a fond 
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a fond parent, I, who know the passions of an au- 
thor, cannot remember how long they liavc lain in 
my boxes unregarded, without imagining to myself 
the various changes of sorrow, impatience, and re- 
sentment, which the v/riters must have felt in this 
tedious interval. 

Tliese reflections are still more a^vakened, when, 
upon perusal, I find some of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which tiiey liavc never yet 
obtained: others writing in a style of superiority and 
haughtiness, as secure of deference, and above Icar 
of criticism; others hunibiy oflering tlicir weak as- 
sistance with softness and submission, which they be- 
lieve impossible to be rc.sistcd ; some introducing 
their compositions with a menace of the contempt 
which he that refuses them nill incur; others ap- 
plying privately to the booksellers for ihcir interest 
and solicitation ; every one by difterent ways endea- 
vouring to secure tlie bliss of publication. I can- 
not but consider myself as placed in a very in- 
commodious situation, where I am forced to re- 
press confidence, u-hich it is pleasing to indulge, to 
repay civilities with appearances of neglect, and so 
frequently to oflend those by whom I never was of- 
fended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new composition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own bosom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expectations of renown; and 
as I can easily conceive the eagerness with which 
a new paper is snatched up, by one who expects to 
find it filled with his own production, and perhaps 
has called his companions to share the pleasure of a 

second 
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second perusal, I grieve for the disappointment which 
he is to feci at the fatal inspection. His hopes, how- 
ever, do not yet forsake him ; he is certain of giving 
lustre the next day. The next day comes, and again 
he pints with expectation, and having di earned of 
laurels and Parnassus, casts his eyes upon the barren 
page, with which he is doomed never more to be de- 
lighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be madc^ 
For such calamities what alleviation can be found? 
I am afraid that the mischief already done must be 
without reparation, and all that dcscives my care is 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the next friend- 
ly contributor, whoever he be, observe the cautions of 
Sxcifti and write secretly in his own chamber, without 
communicating his design to his nearest friend, for the 
nearest friend will be pleased with an opportunity of 
laughing. Let him carry it to tlic post himself, and 
wait in silence for the event If it is published and 
ha thaw daalava Uiwvs^lf tha wwtl«w *, if it 
be suppressed, he may wonder in private without much 
vexation ; and if it be censured, he may join in the 
cry, and lament the dulness of the writings genera- 
tion. 
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j^^on intcUigunt homines quam magnum vccdgnl sit parsimonia. 

'I’l; LL. 


The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T AM abYaj's pleased tvhen I see literature made 

useful, and scholars descendiurr from that cle- 

vation, which, as it raises them above common life, 

must likewise hinder them from beholding tlie ways 

of men otherwise than in a cloud of bustle and con- 

\ 

fusion. Having lived a life of business, and remarked 
how seldom any occurrchccs emerge for which great 
qualities are required, 1 have learned the necessity of 
regarding little things ; and though I do not pretend 
to give laws to ,the legislators of mankind, or to limit 
the range of those powerful minds that carry light and 
heat through all the regions of knowledge, yet I have 
long thought, that the gregitcst part of those who lose 
themselves in studies by wliich I have not found that 
they grow much wiser, might, ''vith more advantage 
both to, the publick and themselves, apply their un- 
derstandings to domcs^ick arts, and store their minds 
with axioms of humble prudence, and private eco- 
nomy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, Yvho pay little regard 

to 
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to the musick of periods, the artifice of connexion, 
or the arrangement of the flowere of rlictorick ; but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, which 
may sink into tlic mind by their own wciglit. 

Frugality is so necessary to liic happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
i*ank of men, from the highest of liuman potentates 
. to the lowest labourer or artificer ; and the niiscncs 
whicli tlic neglect of it produces arc so numerous 
and so grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
vvitl\ every variation of address, and adapted to every 
class of understanding. 

Whether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 
I liavc not thought it necessary to imjuirc. For I, 
who draw my opinions from a careful observation 
of the world, am satisfied with knowing what is 
abundantly sufficient for practice, that if it be not 
a virtue, it is, at least, a quality which can seldom 
exist without some virtues, and without which few 
virtues can exist. Frugality .may 1)G termed the 
daughter of prudence, the sister of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. lie tliat is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite corruption ; it will almost al- 
ways produce a passive compliance with the wicked- 
ness of others; and there arc few who do not learn 
by degrees . to practise those crimes which they cease 
-:to censure. . - 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
■dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
-enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness; 

■ • . . . ‘and 
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and all to whom \v'ant is tcrriblcj upon ^\lmtcvcr 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn 
■tlie sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and 
attain the salutary arts of contracting expense; for 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it vciy 
few would be poor. 

To most other aets of virtue or exertions of wisdom^ 
a concurrence of many circumstances is necessary, 
some previous knowledge must be attained, some un- 
common gifts of nature possessed, or some opportunity 
produced by an extraordinary combination of things ; 
but the mere power of saving ^vhat is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every mind ; and as 
the example of Bacon may show, that the higliest in- 
tellect cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances 
will every day prove, that the meanest may practise it 
with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, because to be rich • is to possess more than is 
commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth must tlien be transfer- 
red to still greater accumulation. But I am not 
certain that it is equally impossible to exempt the 
lower classes of mankind from poverty; because, 
though whatever be the wealth of the community, 
some will always have least, and he that has less than 
any other is comparatively -poor ; yet I do not see 
any coactive necessity that many should be without 
the indispensable conveniencies of life ; but am some- 
times inclined to imagine, that, casual calamities ex- 
cepted, there might, by universal prudence, be pro- 
3 ' cured 
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currf an univerf al exemption from w ant ; nml that he 
who should happen to have least, inigiit notwithstand- 
ing have enough. 

But without entering too far into speetdations 
wliich I do not renieml>er lliat any political ealcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the most perepi- 
cacious reasoner may he easily bewildered, it is evi- 
dent that they to whom Providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune anil their own 
virtue, which inalcc far the greater part of man- 
hind, have sufficient incitements to personal fruga- 
lity, since, whateter might be its general efl'ect 
upon provinces or nations, by which it is never 
likely to bo tried, we know witli eertainty, that 
there is scarcely any individual entering tlic world, 
who, by prudent parsimony, may not reasonably pro- 
mise liimself a ehcerful eoinpetcncc in the dcelino 
of life. 

Tlic prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifying, tliat every man who looks before him must 
resolve to avoid it; and it must be nvoided generally 
by the science of sparing. For, though in every age 
there are some, who by bold adventures, or by fa- 
vourable accidents, rise suddenly to riches, yet it is 
dangeious to indulge hopes of such rare events: and 
the bulk of mankind must owe their nffiucnce to small 
and gradual profits, below which their expense must 
be resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking below 
the dignity of a practical philosopher, when I re- 
commend to the consideration of your readers, from 
the statesman to the apprentice, a position replete 
with mercantile wisdom, A fenny s<rocd is two-fence 

got; 
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got; ■ which may, I think, be accommodated to all 
conditions, by observing not only that they who 
pursue any lucrative employment will save time 
when they forbear expense, and that the time may 
be employed to the increase of profit ; but that 
they who are above such minute considerations will 
find, by every victory over appetite or passion, new 
strength added to the mind, will gain the jiower 
of refusing those solicitations by which the young 
and vivacious are hourly assaulted, and in time set 
themselve^ above the reach of extravagance and 
folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to Icam, what is the just 
measure of frugality? and when expense, not ab- 
solutely necessary, degenerates into profusion ? To 
such questions no general answer can be returned ; 
since the liberty of spending, or necessity of parsi- 
mony, may be varied without end hy different cir- 
cumstances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that a volu/itaiy ex- 

pense should not exceed his reveuiie. A maxim so 
obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arising from the formei', and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave.; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
•presume to spend upon hopes, to trust his own abi- 
lities, for means of deliverance from penuiy, to give 
•a loose to his present desires, and leave the reckoning 
to fortqne.or to virtue,. ' . 


To 
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To these cautions, wliicli, I suppose, are, at least 
among tlic graver part of mankind, undisputed, I 
rvill add anotlicr. Let no man squander against his in- 
clination. ^Vith'this precept it may be,. perhaps,- ima- 
gined easy to comply ; yet if those whom profusion has 
buried in prisons, or driven into banishment, were 
examined, it « ould be found that very fciv were ruined 
by tlieir own choice, or purchased pleasure with tlie loss 
of their estates ; but tliat tliey suflered themselves to 
be bom away by the violence of those witl> « horn they 
conversed, and yielded reluctantly to a thousand pro- 
digalities, either from a trivial emulation of wealth and 
spirit, or a moan fear of contempt and ridicule ; an 
emulation for the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laugh of fools. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

Sopiiiiojr. 


VoL. IV. 


Bb 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, October 6, 1750. 


Improhtz 

Crescunt diviiite, tamcn 

Curtcc nescio quid semper ahest rci. Hor. 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth ascends, 

He is not of his wish possess’d ; 

There’s something wanting still to make him blcss’cL 

Fra K CIS, 

Al the love of money has been, in all ages, one of 
the passions that have given great disturbance to 
the tranquillity of the world, there is no topick more 
copiously treated by the ancient moralists than the 
folly of devoting the heart to the accumulation of 
riches. ' They who are acquainted with these authors 
need not be told how riches excite pity, contempt, or 
reproach, whenever they are mentioned; -witli what 
numbers of examples the danger of large possessions 
is illustrated ; and how all the powers of reason and 
eloquence have been exhausted in endeavours to era- 
• dicate a desire, which seems to have intrenched itself 
too strongly in the mind to be driven put, and -which, 
perhaps, had not lost its power, even over those vvho 
declaimed against it, but w'ould have broken out in 
the poet or the sage, if it had been excited by oppor- 
tunity, and invigorated by the approximation of its 
proper object. 


Their 
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Their arguments have been, indeed, so unsuccess- 
ful, that I know not ^vhcther it can be shown, that by 
all the wit and reason which this favourite cause has 
called forth, a single convert was ever made; that 
even one man has refused to be rich, w'hen to be rich 
was in his power, from the conviction of the greater 
happiness of a narrow fortune ; or disburthened him- 
self of wealth when he had tried its inquietudes, merely 
to enjoy the peace and leisure and security of a mean 
and unenvied stale. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected op- 
portunities of raising themselves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejected tlie kindest ofibrs of fortune: 
but however their moderation may be boasted by 
themselves, or admired by such as only view them at 
a distance, it will be, perhaps, seldom found that they 
value riches less, but tlmt tlicy dread labour or danger 
more than others ; they arc unable to rouse themselves 
to action, to strain in the race of competition, or to 
stand the shock of contest; but though they, therefore, 
decline the toil of climbing, they nevertheless ndsh 
themselves aloft, and would willingly enjoy wliat they 
dare not seize. 

Others have retired from higli stations, and vo- 
luntarily comdemned tliemselvcs to privacy and ob- 
scurity. But, even these will not afford many occa* 
sions of triumph to the philosopher; for they have 
commonly cither quitted tliat only which they thought 
themselves unable to hold, and prevented disgrace 
by resignation; or they have been induced to try 
new measures by general inconstancy, which always 
dreams of happiness in novelty, or by a gloomy 
disposition, which is disgusted in the same degree 
' u B 2 . nitli 
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-with every slate, and wishes every scene of life lo 
change as soon as it is beheld. Such men found 
high and low stations equally unable to satisfy the 
wishes of a distempered mind, and were unal)lc lo 
shelter themselves in the closest revreat from disap- 
pointment, solicilude, and misery. 

Yet thoii.<T;h these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to ])rocure them, it is not rashly to be 
determined that they arc altogether without use ; 
for since far the greatest part of mankind must 
be confined to comlitions comparatively mean, and 
placed in situations from \\hich they naturally look 
up;with envy lo the eminences before them, those 
writers cannot be thought ill employed that have 
administered remedies to discontent almost uni- 
versal, by showing, that what we cannot reach may 
very well be forborn, that the inequality of distri- 
bution, at M-hich \\G murmur, is for the most part 
less than it seems, and that the greatness, u hich we 
admire at a distance, has much fewer advantages, 
and much less splendour, when we are suffered to 
approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to. detect the frauds 
of fortune, ■ and to show that she imposes upon the 
careless eye, by a quick succession of shadows, which 
will shrink to nothing in the gripe; that she dis- 
guises life in extrinsick ornaments, which serve only 
for sho\v, and arc laid aside in the hours of so- 
litude, and of pleasure ; ' and that when • greatness 
aspires either to felicity or to .wisdom; it shakes off 
those distinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
supplicant; 

It 
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It rriay bc‘ remarked, timt'they \Uiosc condition has 
not afforded them the light of moral or religious in- 
struction, and Avho collect all their ideas hy their o^vn 
eyes, and digest them by their or. n understandings, 
seem to’considcr those ^^ho are placed in ranks of re- 
mote superiority, as almost another and higher species 
of beings.' ‘As themselves have known little other 
misciy than the consequences of want, they are with 
difficulty persuaded that where there is wealth there 
can be sorrow, or that those who glitter in dignity, and 
glide along in affluence, can be acquainted Avith pains 
and cares like those which lie heavy uj)on the rest of 
mankind, ' 

This' prejudice is, indeed, confined to the lowest 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance; but it is so 
confined* t)nly because others ha\c been shown its 
folly, and its faUcliood, because It has been opposed 
in its progress l)y histor}'’and philosophy, and bin- 
dered'from spreading its infection by powerful preser- 
vatives.'-' ' " 

•The docturic of* the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or ambi- 
tion, or suppress that -reluctance with which a man 
passes his days in a state of inferiority, must, at 
least, have made the lower conditions less grating 
and wearisome, and has / consequently contributed to 
the general security of life, by hindering that fraud and 
violence, rapine and circumvention, w’hich must have 
been produced by an unbounded eagerness of wealth, 
arising from an unshaken conviction that to be rich is 
to be happy. 

' 'Whoever 'finds himself incited, by some violent 
D B 3 impube 
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impulse of passion, to pufsoe riches as the chief end 
of being, must surely be so much alarmed by the 
successive admonitions of those whose experience 
and sagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankind, as to stop and consider whether he is 
about to engage in an undertaking tliat will re- 
ward his toil, and to examine, before he rushes to 
wealth, through right and wrong, wdiat it will con- 
fer when he has acquired it ; and this examination 
will seldom fail to repress his ardour, and retard his 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs' from us; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchase, w'hich, if we suppose 
it put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
not much to deserve the desire or envy of a wise 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal en- 
joyment, money can neither open new avenues to 
pleasure, nor block up the passages of anguisli. 
Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by softness. With respect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed, 'that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the capa- 
city, or elevate the imagination ; . but may, by hiring 
flattery, or laying diligence asleep, confirm errour, and 
harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity xvhich 

it 
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it happens not to find, hut oppresses feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the strong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whose existence 
has scarcely been perceived by any real cflccts beyond 
tlieir own palaces. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking hold 
of the heart, let us look round and sec how it 
operates upon those whose industry or fortune has ob- 
tained it. When we find them oppressed with their 
own abundance, luxurious without pleasure, idle with- 
out ease, impatient and querulous in themselves, and 
despised or hated by the rest of manb'nd, we shall soon 
be convinced that if the real wants of our condition 
are satisfied, there remains little to be sought with 
solicitude, or desired with eagerness. 


0 3 4 
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Numb. 59- Tuesday, Ocioher 0, 1750. 

Esf aliquid fatale malum per verba h r are, 

Hoc querulam llalcponenquc Vrogiicn Jucil : 

Hoc crat in solo qiiarc Picaiitias autro 
Vox faiigarct Lcmn 'ia saxa sua. 

Strangulaf i7iclusus dolor atquc exialuat inius, 

Cogitur et vires muUipUcarc suas. Ovid, 

Complaining oft, gives respite to onr grief; 

From hence. tl'C Avretched Progne sought relief, 

'Hence the Pctaiiiuin chief his fate deplores, 

And -vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores : , 

In' vain by secrecy we wou’d assuage 

Our cares ; conceal’d they gather tenfold rage. 

F. Lewis. 

JT is common to distinguish men by the names of 
animals tvhiclt they are siij^poscd to resemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a states- 
man a fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of vul- 
ture, and a fop the title of monkey. There is also 
among the various anomalies of cliaracter, tvhich a 
survey of the tvorld exhibits, a species of beings in 
human form, which may be properly marked out as 
the screech-owls of mankind. 

Ihese screech-owls seem to be settled in an opinion 
that the great business of life is to complain, and 
that they were born lor no other purpose than to 
disturb the happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and si orten the short pleasures of our con- 
dition, by painful remembrances of the past, or 
melancholy progno, sticks of the future; their only 
3 care 
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care is to crush the rising hope, to damp the kindling 
transport, and allay the golden hours of gaycty witli the 
hateful dross of grief and suspicion. 

To those u'hOiC w'cakness of spirits, or timidity 
of temper, subjects them to impressions from others, 
and who arc apt to suficr by fascination, and catcli 
the conta«don of misery, it is cxticmcly unhappy to 
live • within .the compass of a 8crccch-o^v^s voice ; 
for it will often fill tlicir cars in tlic Iiour of dcjcc- 
sion, terrify them with apprehensions, which tlieir own 
thoughts Mould never have produced, and sadden, 
hy intruded sorrows, the day wliich might have been 
passed in amusements or in business ; it ^vill burthen 
the heart with unnecessary discontents, and weaken for 
a time that love of life which is nccessaiyr to the vigo- 
rous prosecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with superstition ; I 
never count the company which I enter, and 1 look at 
the new moon indificrcntly over either shoulder. I 
have, like most other philosophers, often heard tlie 
cuckoo AvitliQut tuQuey in luy pockct> and have been 
sometimes reproached ns fool-hardy for not turning 
down my eyes u'hcn a raven flew' over my head. I 
never go liome abruptly because a snake crosses my 
way, nor have any particular dread of a climactcrical 
year: yet I confess that, with nil my scorn of old 
M'oinen, and their tales, I consider it as an unhappy clay 
when I happen to be greeted, in the morning, by 
Suspirius the screech-owl. 

1 have now known ; Suspirius fifty-eight years .and 
four mouths, and have never yet passed, an hour 

with 
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him in whicli lie lias not made some attack upon 
my quiet. When we -were first acquainted, his great 
topick was tiie misery of youth without riches, and 
v^lienevcr we walked out togctlier lie solaced me with 
a long enumemtion of pleasures, whiclv as they were 
beyond the reach of my fortune, were without the 
■^>cvge of my dcsiresj and wdiicli I should never have 
Considered as the objects of a wish, had not his unsea- 
sonable representation placed them in my sight. 

Another of his topreks is tlie neglect of merit, 
witlr which he never fails to amuse every man M'hom 
Ire secs not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always infomrs him of gentle-^ 
men rvhose personal courage is unquestioned, and 
wlrose military • skill qualifies them to command 
armies, that have, not\vithstanding all their merit, 
grown old with subaltern commissions. For a genius 
in the church, he is always proAded with a curacy 
for life. The lawyer he informs of many men of 
great parts and deep study, who have never had an 
opportunity to speak in the courts ; And meeting 
Serenus the physician, “ Ah, doctor,” says he, “ what 
“ a-foot still, when so many blockheads are rattling 
m their chariots ? I told you seven years ago that 
you would never meet with encouragement, and I 
hope you will now take more notice, when I tell 
you that your Greek, and your diligence, and your 
honesty, will never enable yon to live like yonder 
“ apothecary, who prescribes to his owm shop, and 
laughs at the physician.” 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the stage; persuaded nine 
and thirty merchants to retire from a prosperous 

trade 
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irjide for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred 
and thirteen matches by prognostications of unhap- 
piness, and enabled the small-pox to kill nineteen 
ladies, by perpetual alarms of the loss of beauty. 

AVhenever iny evil stars bring us togetlicr, he 
never fails to represent to me the folly of my pur- 
suits, and informs me that nc arc much older tlian 
when we begun our acquaintance, that the infirmities 
of decrepitude arc coming fast upon me, that what- 
ever I now get, I shall enjoy but a little time, that 
fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the grave 
of very little importance, and that the time is at hand 
when T ought to look for no other pleasures than a 
good dinner and an easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in Ins unharmonious strain^ 
displaying present miseries, and foreboding morc^ 
vwxT»xe|«H cvcry syllabic is loaded 

with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Yet, what always raises my resentment 
and indignation, 1 do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effect upon himself. He 
talks and has long talked of calamities, without 
discovering otherwise than by the lone of J)is voice, 
that he feels any of the evils wliich he bewails or 
threatens, but has the same habit of uttering la- 
mentations, as otlicrs of telling stories, and falls- 
into expressions of condolence for past, or appre- 
hension of future mischiefs, as all men studious nf 
their ease have recourse to those subjects upon w'hich 
they can most fluently or copiously discourse. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they destroy- 
ed all their cocks, tliat they might dream out their 
morning dreams without disturbance. Though I 

would 
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would not so far jwoniolc cficminacy as to pro[)osc 
the Sybarites for an example, yet since llicrc is no 
man so corrupt or foolish, but something useful may 
be learned from him, I could wish that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be coj)icd, some regu- 
lations niifrht be made to exclude screech-owls from 

O 

all compan}^, as the enemies of mankind, and con- 
fine them to some proper receptacle, wlicrc they may 
mintile si^lis at leisure, and thicken the uloom of one 
another. 

Thou prophet of Ccil, sa.ys Homers Agamemnon, - 
ihou never foretellcst me good, but the joy of iliy 
heart is to predict misfortunes. 'SViioever is of the 
same temper, might there find the means of indulging 
Iiis thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, 
and the flock of screech-owls might hoot together with- 
out injury to the rest of the ^vorld. 

Aet, though I have so little kindness for this dark’ 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar- the 
soft and tender mind from the privilege of complaining, 
when the sigh ai iscs from the desire not of giving 
pain, but of gaining ease. To hear complaints with 
patience, even w'hen complaints are vain, is one of 
the duties of friendship ; and thpugh it must be 
allowed that he suffers most like a hero that hides 
his grief in silence, 

Spem xuUu- simulat, premii altuin conic dulore7n. 

His outward smiles conceal’d bis inward smart. Drydek. 

yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts 
like a man, like a social being,' who looks for help 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the ■ 
unhappy a source of comfort in hopeless distresses, 

as 
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as it contributes to recommend tliem to themselves, 
by proving tb.it they have not lost the regard of 
others; and heaven seems to indicate the duty even of 
barren compasiion, by inclining us to weep for evils 
which vve cannot remedy. 


Nujti!. 60 . Saturday, OBoher 13, 1750. 


Quifi Sii pvlchf^itn, qvtd turpe, qutd ulile, qmd non, 

J}lemus cl tnehui Chr^npjpo cl Cratilore (licit, lion, 

hose wor{.3 the beautiful and base conUin, 

* Of Mce and virtue more instriicti\e rules, 

Than all the sober sages of the schools. ruAXCis. 

A LL joy or sorrow for tlic happiness or calamities 
of others is produced by an act of the imagination, 
that realizes tlic event lioucvcr fictitious, or approxi- 
mates it Iioacvcr remote, by placing ns, foi a time, in 
the condition of him whose fortune nc contemplate; 
so that we feel, wliilc the deception lasts, whatever 
motions would be excited by the same good or evil 
happening to ourscUcs. 

f Our passions arc tlicrcfoic more strongly mo\ed, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt tlic pains 
or pleasure pioposed to our minds, by recognizing 
them as once our own, or considering them as natu- 
rally incidentdo our state of life. It is not easy for 
the most artful w riter to give us an interest in hap- 
piness or misery, ^Yhich we think ourselves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Histories of tlie downfal of 
. , kingdoms, 
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kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy pleases com- 
mon auditors' only by its pomp of ornament, and 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whose faculties have 
been engrossed by business, and whose licart never 
fluttered but at the rise or fall of the stocks,' wonders 
how the attention can be seized, or the affection agi- 
tated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumsianccs and kindred images, 
to which we readily conform our minds, arc, above 
/ all other writings, to be found in naiTatives of the lives , 
of particular persons; and therefore no species oi 
writing seems more M-orthy of cultivation than bio- 
graphy, since none can be more delightful or more 
useful, none can more certainly enchain the heart by 
irresistible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction 
to every diversity of condition. 

The general and lapid narratives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and its wretchedness 
from the right or wrong management of things, ndiich 
nothing but their frequency makes considerable, Parva 
si non Jiiint quotidic, says Pliny, and which can have no 
place in those relations which never descend below 
the consultation of senates, the motions of .armies, and 
the schemes of conspirators. 

I have often thought that there has rarely passed a 
life of which a judicious and faithful narrative would 
not be useful. For, not only every man has, in the 
mighty mass of the world, great numbers in the same 
condition with himself, to whom his mistakes and 

miscarriages, 
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miscarriages, escapes anil cx|>cdicnts, would be of 
immediate and apparent use; but tlicrc is sudi an 
tinifomiity in the state of man, considered apart Irom 
fldvemitious and separable dcromtions and clj*sgu1se5 
that tlicre is scarce any possibility of good or ill, but 
Is common to human kind. A great part of the 
time of those wiv) arc placed at Uic greatest distances 
by fortune, or by temiKjr, must unavoidably pass in 
the same manner, and though, when the claims of 
nature arc satisfied, caprice, and vanity, nnd acd- 
dent, begin to produce discriminations and pccidi- 
arities, yet the eye is not very heedful or quick, 
which cannot discover die same causes still touii- 
natiug their influence in the eamc efiects, thou^i 
sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, or per*- 
plexed by multiplied combinations. We arc all 
prompted by the same motives, all deceived by die 
same fallacies, all animated liy hope, obstructed by 
danger, entangled by desire, and seduced by plea* 
sure. 

It is frequently objected to rchilions of particular 
lives, that they arc not distinguished by any striking 
or jvonderfuJ vicissitudes. I'he fdjoJar nJio passed 
his life among his books, the merchant who conduct- 
ed only his own aflairs, the priest, whose sjilicre of 
action was not extended beyond that of liis duty, arc 
considered as no proper objects of publick icgnril, 
however they might have excelled iu their several 
stations, whatever might have been their learning, in- 
tegrity, and piety. Rut this notion arises from false 
measures of exccilciice and dignity, ^nnd must be era- 
dicated by considering, that in the esteem of uncor- 
rupted reason, what is of most use is of most value. 


It 
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It is, indeed, not improper to take honest advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attenliun by a cele- 
brated name ; but the business of the biographer is 
often to pass slightly over those performances and in- 
cidents, vhich produce vulgar greatness, to lead the 
thoughts into domcstick privacies, and display the mi- 
nute details of daily life, nhcre exterior appendages 
are cast aside, and men excel each other only by pru- 
dence and by virtue. The account of Thuaniis is, 
with great propriety, said by it^ tiulhor to have been 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the private 
and familiar character of that man, cv/gA.v ingenium ct 
caudorem er ipsiiis scripiis su/if olim .semper m'lraturi^ 
whose candour and genius will to the end of lime be 
by his writings preserved in admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or moral 
ImoMedge, whether we intend to enlarge our science, 
or increase our virtue, arc more im}>orlant than pub- 
lick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of 
nature, has not forgot, in his account of Catiline,- to 
remark that his xoalk xoas noxo quick, and again sloxv, 
as an indication of a mind revolvino[ somethino- with 
violent commotion. Thus the story of JMelancthon 
affords a striking lecture on the value of time, bv 
informing us, that when he made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour, but the minute to 
be fixed, that the day might not run out in the 
idleness of suspense: and all the plans and enter- 
prises of De Witt are now of less , importance to 
the w^orld, than that part of his personal character, 
which represents him as careful of his health, and negli- 
gent of his life. 


But 
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But biography lias often bccii allotted to writers 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent >nhout the peiformanee. 
llicy rarely aflbrd any otlicr iiccouht thaii might be 
collected from publick papers, but imagine them- 
selves w riting a life w hen they exhibit a chronological 
series of actions or preferments ; and so little regard 
the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more 
knowledge may be gained of a man’s real character, by 
a short conversation w ith one of his servants, than from 
a formal and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, 
and ended with his funeral. 

If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they arc not always so hapjiy 
as to select the most iniporlant. I know not well 
what advantage posterity can receive from the only 
circumstatice by which Tickcll has distinguished Ad- 
dison from die rest of mankind, the imgah&U^ of his 
pulse ; nor can I think myself overpaid for the time 
spent in reading the life of Mallicrb, by being enahlcd 
to relate after the learned biographer,' that Malhcib 
had two predominant opinions; one, that the loose- 
ness of a single woman might destroy all her boast of 
ancient descent; the other, that the rrencli beggars 
made use Very iuipropcily ahd barbarously of the 
phrase nolle Gentleman, because cither word included 
tlie sense of both. 

Tlieie are, indeed, some natural reasbns why these 
narratives arc often written by such as were not likely' 
to give niueh instruction or delight, and. whv most 
accounts of particular persons are barren and useless. 
If a life he delayed till interest and envy are at an 
end, we may hope for impartiality, but must expect 

VoL. IV, C c ' little 
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litlle intelligence ; for tlic incidents wliich give ex- 
cellence to biography arc of a volatile and evanescent 
kind, such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely 
ti’ansmittcd by tradition. We know how few can 
portray a living acquaintance, except by his most 
prominent and observable particularities, and the grosser 
features of his mind ; and it may be easily imagined 
how much of this little knowledge may be lost in im- 
parting it, and how soon a succession of copies will 
lose all resemblance of the orimnal. 

w 

If the biogi'aphcr writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there 
is danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his 
tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think 
it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
friends, even when they can no longer sufier by their 
detection; we therefore sec wliolc ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform pancgyrick, and not to be known 
from one another, but by extrinsick and casual circum- 
stances. “ Let me remember,'’ says Hale, “ when I 
“ find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is 
“ likewise a pity due to the country.” If we o\^’e regard 
to the memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to 
be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to. truth. 
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Numb. 61. Tuesday, October 16, 1750. 


Falsus honor jitvat, et tnendax infamia ferret. 

Quern msi mendosum et mendacem? Hor. 

False praise can charna, unreal shame controul 

Whom but a vicious or a sickly soul? Francis. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

JT is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never to 
receive the current of report till it has satiated the 
greatest part of the nation, but at last to find it mudded 
in its course, and corrupted with taints or mixtures 
from every channel through which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleasures of my life is to hear 
what passes in the world, to know what are the 
schemes of the politick, the aims of the busy, and the 
hopes of the ambitious; what changes of publicfc 
measures are approaching; who is likely to be crushed^ 
in the collision of parties ; who is climbing to the top' 
pf power, and who is tottering on the precipice of 
disgrace. But as it is vciy common for us to de- 
sire most what we are least qualified to obtain, I have 
suffered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gra- 
tifications which my present situation can afford it; 
for being placed in a remote country, I am con- 
demned always to confound the future with the past, 
c c 2 to 
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to form prognostications of events no longer doubt- 
ful, and to consider the exjiedicncy of schemes already 
executed or defeated. - I am pci'plexcd with a perpe- 
tual deception in my prospects, like a man pointing 
his telescope at a remote star, -which before the light 
reaches his e 3 'e has forsaken' the place from which it 
was emitted. 

The mortification' of being thus always behind 
the active '\^■orld in. my reflections and discoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated' b^’- the petulance of those 
wliose health, or business, or pleasure, brings them 
hither from London. For, without considering tlie 
insuperable disadvantages of my condition, and the 
ut)avoidablc ignorance which absence must produce., 
they often treat me with the utmost superciliousness 
of contempt, for not knowing what no- human' saga'- 
city can discover ; and somctl'mes scenr to consider 
ine as a wretch scarcely worthy of human converse, 
when I happen to- talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, 
or propose the healths of the dead', n hen I warn them- 
of mischiefs already incurred, or wish for measures 
that have been lately taken. They seem to attribute 
to the superiority of their intellects \vhat they only 
owe to. the accident of their condition; and- think 
themselves indisputably entitled-' to aji's of insolence 
and authority, when they find another ignorant of 
facts, which; because they echoed- in the- streets of 
London, they suppose equally publick in all other 
places^ and known' where they could neither be seen,, 
related; nor conjectured. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much en- 
couraged by the respect wiiich they receive amongst' 
ns,, for no other reason^ than that they, come from- 
b I*ondom- 
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London.' For no sooner is the ai rival of one of 
tliese disseminators of ktiouiedge known in the coim« 
try, than, wc croud about liiin fioin every quarter, 
and by innumerable inquiries flatter him into an opi- 
nion of his ou n importance. He sees himself sur- 
rounded by inultitudcs, wiio propose their doubts, and 
refer their controversies, to him, as to a being de- 
scended from some nobler region, and he grows on a 
sudden oraculous and infallible, solves ail difficulties, 
and sets all objections at defiance. 

There U, in my opinion, great reason for sus- 
pecting, that they sometimes take advantage of this 
revcientkl modesty, and impose upon nistlck under- 
, standings, with a false show' of universal intelligence; 
for I do not find that they are willing to own them- 
selves ignorant of any thing, or that they dimiss any 
inquirer witii a positive and decisive answer. The 
court, the city, the paik, and exchange, aie to those 
men of unboutiJed observation equally familiar, and 
they arc alike ready to tell tlic liour at which stocks 
•will lise, or the ministiy be clianged. 

A shoit residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wrf, Co poh'fenebS, antf to a despofick 
and dictatoiicd power of prescribing to the rud« mul- 
titude, whom lie condescends to honour with a bien- 
^nidl visit; yet, I know not well upon what motives, 
I have lately found myself inclined to cavil at this 
prescription, and to doubt whether it be not, on some 
occasion's, piopei to witlihold our veneration, till we 
aie more authentically convinced of the meiits of tlie 
claimant.^ 

It 15 well remembered here, that, about seven years 
ago, one Fiolick;a tall boy, with lank hair, remark- 
* ‘ ^ c c 3 able 
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able for stealing eggs, and sucking them, ^vas taken 
from the school in this parish, and sent up to London 
to study the law* As he had given amongst us no 
proofs of a genius designed by nature for extraor- 
dinary performances, he was, from the time of his 
departure, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk 
of his vices or virtues, his good or his ill fortune, till 
last sunimer a report burst upon us, that IMr. Frolick 
was come down in the first ]:)ost-chaise which this 
village had seen, having travelled with such rapidity 
that one of his postilions had broke bis leg, and an- 
other narrowly escaped suffocation in a quicksand ; 
but that Mr. Frolick seemed totally unconcerned, for 
such things were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the gentle- 
men at their weekly meeting on the bowling-green, 
and now were seen the effects of a London education. 
His dress, his language, his ideas, wei*e all new, and 
he did not much endeavour to conceal his contempt 
of every thing that differed from the opinions, or 
practice, of the modish world. He showed us the 
deformity of our skirts and sleeves, informed us where 
hats of the proper .size were to be sold, and recom- 
mended to us the reformation of a thousand absurdi- 
ties in our clothes, our cookery, and our conversation. 
When any of his phrases were unintelligible, he could 
not suppress the joy of confessed superiority, but fre- 
quently delayed the explanation, that he might enjoy 
his triumph over our barbarity. 

When he is pleased to entertain us with a story, 
he takes care to crowd into it names of streets, 
squares, and buildings, with •which he knows we^ 
are unacquainted. The favourite topicks of his 

discourse 
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discourse arc the pranks of dninknrds, and the tricks 
put upon country gentlemen by porters and link- 
bovs. When lie is with ladies, he tells them of the 
innumerable pleasures to which he can introduce 
them ; but never fails to hint how much they will 
be deficient, at their first arrival, in the knowledge 
of the town. kVhat it is to know the tozni, he has not 
indeed hitherto informed us, though there is no phrase 
so frequent in bis mouth, nor niiy science wliicli be 
appears to think of so great a value, or so dilficull 
attainment. 

Blit iiiy curiosity has been most engaged by tlie 
recital of his oaii adventures and achievements. I 
have heard of the union of various characters in 
single persons, but never met with such n constella- 
tion of great qualities as this man’s narrative affords. 
M’lintever has distinguished the hero; whatever has 
elevated the wit; whatever has endeared tlic lover, 
are all concentred in Mr. Frolick, whoso life has, for 
seven years, been a regular interchange of intrigues, 
dangers, and waggeries, and who has distinguished 
himself in every character Uint can be feared, envied, 
or admired. 

I question whether all the olfieers of the royal 
navy can bring together, from all their journals, a 
collection of so many wonderful escapes as this man 
has known upon the Thames, on which he has been 
s\ thousand and a thousand times on the point of 
perishing, sometimes by the terrours of foolish wo- 
men in the ’ same boat, sometimes by his' own ac- 
knowledged imprudence in passing the river in'tlie 
dark, ■ and sometimes by shooting the bridge under 
' c‘c 4 which 
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which he has rencountered mountainous waves, and 
dreadful cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddiness on the top 
of the monument ; he has crossed the street amidst the 
rush of coaches; he has been surrounded by rob- 
bers without number; he has headed parlies at the 
playhouse ; he has scaled the windows of every toast, 
of whatever condition ; he has been hunted for \yhole 
winters by his rivals; he has slept upon bulks, he has 
cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen; he has rescued 
his Triends from the bailifls, has knocked down the 
constable, has bullied the justice, and performed inany 
other exploits, that have filled the town with wonder 
and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his understanding 
than his bravery ; for hq informs us, that ho is, at 
London, the established arbitrator of all "points of 
honour, and the decisive judge of all performances of 
genius; that no musical performer is in reputation 
till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pretensions; 
that the theatres suspend their sentence tUl he begins 
the clap or hiss, in which all are proud to concur; 
that no publick entertainment has failed or succeeded, 
but because he opposed or favoured it ; that all' con,- 
troversies at the gaming-table are referred to his de- 
termination; that he adjusts the ceremonial at every 
assembly, and prescribes every fashion of pleasure oy 
of dress. 

With every man whose name occurs in the, papers 
-of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and there 
are very few posts, either in the state or army, of 

which 
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which he lias not more or less influenced the disposal, 
lie has been very i'roqiicnll}' coiisullcd both upon 
\«>r and peace; biit the' time is not yet come nhen 
the nation shall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick. 

■^'et, notwitiistanding all these declarations, I can- 
not hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr. Frolick 
jias move wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
rest of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his nb- 
scnce. For « hen he talks on subjects knon n to the 
rest of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, briskness of interro- 
gation, and pertnoss of contempt; and therefore if 
he has stunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the first ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, tliat either n littlp pnderstanding confers 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks us 
unworthy of the ctertion of his powers, or that his 
faculties are benumbed by rural stupidity, as the inag- 
netick needle loses its animation in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many hasty philoso- 
phers, search after the cause till I am certain of the 
cfi'cct; and therefore I desire to bo informed, whe- 
ther you have yet beard the great name of Mr. 
Frolick. If ho is celebrated by other tongues than 
his own, I shall w illingly propagate his praise ; but 
if ho has swelled among us witli empty boasts, and 
honours conferred only by himself, I shall treat him 
with rustick sincerity, and drive him as an .impostor 
from this part of the kingdom to some region of. more 
predulity. ■ i 

. I am, See. - , 

RuaicoLA. 
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'Nunc ego Triptolani cvprrcm car.scenchrc currits, 

Misit in ignotam qtn ru'ic simcu hitinuni ; 

Nunc ego Medea: relit in frit narc draeoncs, 

Quos hahuif fugiens arm, Corintlic, tua ; 

Nunc ego jac.iundas optareni sunn re prnnas, 

Sire tujs, Pcrscu', Dcedalc, sire luas. Oviu, 

Kov; would I mount bis car, whose bounteous band 
First sow’d witli teeming seed the furrow’d land : 

Now to dragons bx my reins, 

Tlmt swiftly boic ber from Corinthian plains: 

Now on Dccdalian waxen pinions stray. 

Or those which wafted Perseus on bis way. F. Lnwis. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T AIM a young tvoman of. very large fortune, 
which, if my parents would have been persuaded 
to comply with the rules and customs of the polite 
part of mankind, might long since have raised me to 
the highest honours of the female world ; but so 
strangely have they hitherto contrived to v’astc my 
life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, without 
having ever danced but at our monthly assc'mbly, or 
heen toasted but among a few* gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, or seen any company in which it w'as worth 
a wish to be distinguished. 

. My father having impaired liis patrimony in so- 
liciting a place at court, at last grew wie,e enough to 
cease bis pursuit; and to repair the consequences of 

expensive 
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c:cpcn5ive altcndance and negligence of Iiis afTairs, 
married a lady niucli older than him'elf, ivlio had 
lived in the fashionable world till she was considered as 
an incumbrance upon parties of pleasure, and ns I can 
collect from incidental informations, retired from gay 
assemblies just time enough to escape the mortification 
of universal neglect 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled; my father was too distressfully embarrassed to 
think much on any thing hut the means of otlri- 
cation, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite conversation will always 
produce in understandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet ho was contented with a match, by which 
he migiit bo set free from inconvcnicncics, that 
would have destroyed all the pleasures of imagination, 
and taken from softness and heunty the power of de- 
lighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out' any dislike of each other, yet principally for 
the sake of setting themselves free from depcndance 
on caprice or fashion, they soon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural business and 
•diversions. 

Tliey had not much reason, to regret the change 
of their situation; for their vanity, which had so 
long been tormented by neglect and, disappointment, 
was here gratified with cveiy honour that could.be 
paid them. , Their long familiarity witli publick' life 
made them the oracles of all those • who aspired to 
intelligence, or politeness. My fatlicr dictated’ poli- 
.ticks, roy mother prescribed the mode, and it was suf- 

' ficient 
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iicient to entitle any family to some consideration, 
Biat they were known to visit at IMrs. Courtly s. 

In this state they Avcrc, to speak in the style of no- 
velists, made happy by the birth of your correspon- 
dent My parents had no other child, I was there- 
fore not brow-heaten by a saucy brother, or lost in 
a multitude of coheiresses, whose fortunes being 
equal, would probably have conferred equal merit, 
and procured equal regard ; and as my mother was 
now old, my understanding and my person luul fair 
play, my inquiries were not checked, my advances 
towards importance were not rcjuesscd, and I was 
soon suffered to tell my own opinions, and early accus- 
tomed to hear my own j)raiscs. 

By these accidental advantages I was much ex- 
alted above the young ladies with whom I conversed, 
and w’as treated by them with great deference. I 
saw’ none who did not seem to confess my superiority, 
and to be held in awe by the splendour of my a])- 
pearance; for the fondness of my father made him 
pleased to see me dressed, and my mother had no 
vanity nor expenses to hinder her from concurj-ing 
with his inclination. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much desire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our visits ; and 
here I should have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and my 
conipan3’, Ead not my curiosity been every moment 
excited by the conversation of my parents, who, when- 
ever they sit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour 
the entertainment, of each other, immediately'^ trans- 
port themselves to London, and relate some adven- 
ture in a hackney-coach,, some frolick -at a masque- 

’ radc. 
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fade, some conveifation in the Park, oi' sonic quarrel 
at an assembly, display the magnificence of a birth- 
night, relate the conquests of maids of lionour, -or 
give a history of diversions, shous, and entertain- 
ments, whicli I liad never Itnoivn but from their ac- 
counts. 

I am so well versed in the history of the gay world 
that I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and hcaulics; can enumemte, 
with exact chronology, the whole succession of ce- 
lebrated singers, musicians, ti-agcdians, comedians, ' 
and harlequins ; can tell to the last twenty years all 
the changes of fashions; and am, indeed, a com- 
plete antiquary with respect to head-dresses, dances, 
and operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear these narratives, for sixteen years to- 
gether, without suftering some impression, and nish- 
ing myself nearer to those places where every hour 
brings some new [ilcasurc, and life is diversified with 
an iinexliaustcd succession of felicity. 

I indeed often asked my mother why 'she left a 
place which she recollected with so much delight, anil 
why she did not v'isit London once a year, like some 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world by showing 
me its amusements, its grandeur, and its variety. 
But slie always told me that tlie days wliich she iiad 
seen were such as will never come again; that all' 
diversion is now degenerated, that, the conversation 
cf the present age is insipid, that their fashions are 
unbecoming, tlieir customs absurd, and their morals 
corrujit; that there is no ray loft of the genius 
which enlightened . the times that she remembers : 

that 
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that no one who had seen, or licard, the ancient 
performers, w’ould be able to bear the bunglers of 
this despicable age ; and that there is now’ neither 
politeness, nor pleasure, nor virtue, in the world. 
She Ihereforo assures me that she consults my hap« 
piness by keeping me at home, for I should now find 
nolhinc but vexation and disgust, and she should be 
ashamed to see me pleased with such fopperies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the present set of 
young people. 

With this answer I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till last summer a young 
gentleman and his sister came clown to pass a lew 
months with one of our neighbours. They had 
generally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
distinguished me by a particular complaisance, and, as 
w'e grew intimate, gave me such a detail of the elegance, 
the splendour, the mirth, the happiness of the town, 
that I am resolved to bo no longer buried in ignorance 
and obscurity, but to share with other wits the joy of 
being admired, and divide with other beauties the em- 
pire of the world. 

I do not find, ]\Ir. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparison, that I am excelled by 
Belinda, in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively fa- 
miliarity, by which she mingles with strangers as with, 
persons long acquainted, and w'hich enables her to 
display her powers W'ithout any obstruction, hesita- 
tion, Or confusion. Yet she can relate a thousand 
civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, from 
a hundred lovers, letters filled with praises, protesta- ' 
5 tions 
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tions, ecstasies, and despair; hns been handed by 
dukes to her chair ; has been the occasion of innume- 
rable quarrels ; has paid twenty visits in an afternoon ; 
been invited to six balls in an evening, and been forced 
to retire to lodgings in the country from the importu- 
nity of courtship, and the fatigue of pleasure. ’ 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will stay here no 
longer. I have at last prevailed upon my mother 
to send me to town, and shall set out in three weeks 
on the grand expedition. I intend to live in publick, 
and to crowd into the winter every pleasure which 
money can purchase, and every honour which beauty 
can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how shall I endure? Can- 
not you alleviate the misery of delay by some pleas- 
ing description of the entertainments of the town ? 
I can read, 1 can talk, I can think of nothing else ; 
and if you will not sooth my impatience, heighten 
my ideas, and animate my hopes, you may write for 
those who have more leisure, but are not to expect 
any longer the honour of being read by those eyes 
which are now intent only on conquest and destruc- 
tion. 


Rhodoclia, 
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Inumd. 63. TOksiLw^ October £53, 17."jO'.' 


lJuhchal ia:pf thtcnitof, 

Serpe decent servos ] vtadb regc.% nt'/ite. tetrarchas. 

Omnia vtagnu loijuens: imnlo, sit nihi mensn tripes, ct 
Concha salts pari, it toga, tjucc drfendtrej) igns, 

Clttatnvis crassa, queat. lloi.. 

JCow with two hundred slnvr^ he crowd?- Ids train ; 

Kow walks' with ten. In hit;h and Inniphty tlrniri 
A\. morn, of kings and governors iic j)r:.t( s; 

Al night, — “A frugal tahlc, O ye fates, 

“ A little shell the sacred salt to hold, 

“ And clothes, Iho’ coarse, to keep me from tlie cold.’* 

J'n.tj.'cis: 

F, iias been rcinarked, pcriinp?, by every ’writer 
•who has left behind Itiin obscrvtitions upon life, 
that no man is pleased with his ])rcsent slate; whicli 
proves equally unsatisraclory, stiys Horace, whetlier 
ialicn upon by chimee, or chosen with deliberation ; 
tve arc always disgusted tvilh .some circmnstancc or 
other of our situation, and inr.ioine the condition of 
others more abundant in blcssing.s, or less cxjtoscd to 
calamities, 

\ 4 • 

This universal discontent has been rrcncrallv men- 

» . •4> 

tioned Avidi great severity of censure, as unrea- 
sonable in itself, since of two, cquiilly envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger share of 
happiness, and as tending to darken life v. ilh unne- 
cessary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from' 
the contemplation and enjoyment of that happines.s' 
which our state aftbrds us, and fixing our attention' 
ypon foreign objects, which '^vc only beiiold to de- 
press 
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press ourselves, and increase our misery by injurious 
comparisoBS. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the heart, so as to excite resolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to whicji 
such transcendent privileges are supposed to be an- 
nexed; when it bursts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injustice, it is to be pursued 
with all the rigour of legal punishments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts it disturbs none 
but him who lias happened to admit it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it so far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deserve some pity, and 
admit some excuse. 

Tiiat all are equally happy, or miserable, J sup- 
pose none U sufficiently cnthusiaslical to maintain; 
because though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicissi- 
tudes in his own state, and must therefore be con- 
vinced that life is susceptible of more or less felicity. 
•M^iat then shall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grasp at augmentutionb of good, when we Know 
it possible to be increased, and believe that any par- 
ticular cliange of situation u-iU increase it? 

^ If he tiiat finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
<make efforts to rid himself from vexation, all man- 
.kind have a sufficient p'ea for some degree .of rest- 
lesnes«,'and the fault seems to be little more than 
' too much temerity of conclusion, in favour of some- 
thing .not yet experienced, and too much readiness 
to believe, tiiat the misery which our ‘own passions 
w VoL. IV, X> i> apd 
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and appetites pvodiicCj is brouiiiit upon us by acci- 
dental causes, and external cflicicnls. 

’•It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that 
^ve complained too hastily of peculiar hardships, and 
imagined ourselves distinguished by embarrassments, 
in which other classes of men arc equally cnhingled. 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 
wish ourselves restored again to the state from whicJi 
we thoiiQ-ht it desirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is easily gained by the trial, 
is not always attainable any other way ; and that 
errour cannot justly be reproached, which reason could 
not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehen- 
sive of human life, with all its intricacies of com- 
bination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond the 
power of mortal intelligences. Of the state with 
which practice has not acquainted us we snatch a 
glimpse, wc discern a point, and regulate the rest 
by passion, and by fancy. In this inquiry every 
favourite prejudice, eveiw innate desire, is busy to 
deceive -us. IV'c are unhappy, at least less happy 
than our nature scGins- to admit; ^re necessarily de- 
sire the melioration of oUr lot; what v/e desire we 
■^very reasonably seek, and what we seek we are natu- 
rally eager to believe that we have found. Our con- 
fidence is often disappointed, but our reason is not 
convinced, and there is no man u ho docs not hope 
for something which he has not, though perhaps his 
. wishes lie unactive, because he foresees tlie difficulty 
• of attainment. As among the 'numerous students of 
Hermetick philosophy, not one appears to have de- 
1 sisted from the task of transmutation, from conviction 
4 . ' of 
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i)f its impossibility, but from rvcmincss of toil, or 
impiitiencc of ilclay, n broken body, or cxbaiistcrl for- 
tune. I 

‘ Irrcsolulimi nm) ttiiitiibilily nre olieii Die fnults of 
inen whose views nre wide, imd whose imagination is 
vigorous nnd excursive, because they cannot confine 
their thoughts ■ within their own boundaries of action, 
but arc continually ranging over all tlie scenes of human 
existence, and consequently nre often apt to conceive 
that they fall upon new regions of pleasure, nnd start 
new possibilities of liappiness. 'nius tlicy arc busied 
with a perpetual succession of schemes, and pass their 
lives in alteniatc elation nnd sorrow, for want of that 
calm and immovable ncqiticsccncc in their condition, 
hy which men of slower tmdcr.standings arc fixed for 
ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain beaten 
track wbich their fathers nnd grandsircs have trod 
before them. 

Of two coudilions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always haio the disadvantage 
whiclr wo have already tried; hccmisc the evils 
which we have felt we cannot c.xtcmmle; nnd though 
wcliave, perhaps from nature, the pover ns well of 
a^ravaling the calamity wliicli we fear, as of height- 
ening the hlcssing we expect, yet in those meditations 
which we indulge by choice, nnd which arc not forced 
upon tlio mind hy necessity, we have always the art of 
■fixing our regard upon the more pleasing images, nnd 
'suffer hope to dispose the lights by wiiich wo look 
'upon fiifnrily. 

The' good and ill of dlfiercnt modc.s of life arc 
sometimes so equally opposed, that perhaps no man 
■ ever yet made his choice between them- upon n full 
' ■ B D 2 conviction, 
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conviction, anil adequate knoudedge: and therefore 
fluctuation of Avill is not more wonderful, wlicn tlicy 
are proposed to the election, than oscillations of a 
beam ciiargcd with equal %vcights. ^'hc mind no 
sooner imagines itself determined by some prevalent 
advantage, than some convenience of equal weight 
is discovered on the other side, and the resolutions 
which arc suggested by the nicest examination, arc 
often repented as soon ns they are tjiken. 

Eumencs, a young man of great abilities, inherited 
a large estate from a father, long eminent in conspi- 
cuous employments. Ills father, harassed with com- 
petitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of busi- 
ness, recommended the quiet of a private station 
M'ith so much force, that Eumencs for some years 
resisted every motion of ambitious wishes; but being 
once provoked by the sight of oppression, which he 
could not redress, lie began to think it the duty of an 
honest man to enable himself to protect others, and 
gradually felt a desire of greatness, excited by a 
thousand projects of advantage to his country. His 
fortune placed him in the senate, his knowledge and 
eloquence advanced him at court, and he possessed 
that authority and influence which he had resolved to 
exert for the happiness of mankind. 

He now hecamc aertuainted with greatness, and 
• was in a short time, convinced, that in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
self every moment in danger of being either ;seduced 
•or driven from his honest purposes. Sometimes a 
friend was to be gratified, and sometimes a rival to 
be crushed, by means which his -Gonscience could 
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not approve. Sometimes lie was foreed to complji 
viitli tlic prejudices of the puVdick, and sometimes 
nilh the schemes of tlie ministry. lie was by dc- 
p'ces wearied with perpetual stni'gle.s to unite po- 
licy and virtue, and went hack to retirement as the 
slielter of innocence, persuaded that he could only 
hope to benefit mankind by n blameless example of 
private virtue. Here lie spent some years in tran- 
quillity and beneficence ; but finding that corruption 
increased, and false opinions in government prevailed, 
he thought himself again summoned to posts of publick 
trust, from which new evidence of his own weakness 
again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue and 
by vice, by loo much or too little thought; yet in- 
constancy, however dignified by its motives, is always 
to bo avoided, because life allows us but a small time 
for inquiry and experiment, and he tliat steadily en- 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employment, 
will more benefit mankind tlian he that hesitates in 


chusing his part till he is called to the performance. 
The traveller that resolutely follows a rough and 
winding path, will sooner reach the end of his journey', 
tlian he that is always changing his direction, and 
wastes the hours of day-light in looking for smoother 
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Numb. 64. Saturday, Oc/oie?’ G7, 1750. 

Idcmvcllcf et idem nolle, ca demiim firma amkitiacst. Sallust. 

To live in friendship is to have the same desires and the same 
aversions. 


■^^HEN Socrates Avas building himself a house 
at Athens, being asked l)y one that observed 
the littleness of tlie design, why a man so eminent 
would not have an abode more suitable to his dig- 
nity ? he replied, that he should think himself suf- 
ficiently accommodated, if he could sec that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such was the 


opinion of this great master of human life, con- 
cerning the infrequency of such an union .of minds 
as might deserve the name of friendship, that among 
the- multitudes whom vanity or curiosity, civility or 
veneration, crowded about him, he did not expect, 
that very spacious apartments would be necessary to 
contain all that should regard him with sincere kind- 
ness, or adhere to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to .tlie posr 
sibility of friendship, and so many accidents must conr 
cur to its rise and its continuance, that the greatest 
part of mankind content themselves w'ithout it, and 
supply its place as they can, with interest and de- 
pendence. 

Multitudes are-unqualified for a constant and -warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are incapaci- 
tated for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual 
attention to their interest, and unresisting subjection 
to their passions. Long habits may superinduce 
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inability to deny any desire, or repress, by superiour 
motives, the importunities of any immediate igratij 
fication, and an imctcrate selfishness nilUimagine 
all advantages diminished in proportion as they, are 
communicated. , , . - 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of disposition, not incon- 
sistent n itb common degrees of virtue, may e.vcludc 
friendship from the heait. Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defective neither in officious- 
ncss nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, soop 
attracted by new objects, disgusted without oftcncc, 
and alienated without enmity. Others are soft and 
flexible, easily influenced by reports or whispers, 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circum- 
stance, and to listen to every suspicion which envy 
and flattery shall suggest, to follow the opioion of 
every confident adviser, and move by the impulse of 
the last breath. Some are impatient of contradiction, 
more willing to go wrong by their own judgment, 
tlian to be indebted for a licttcr or a safer way to the 
sagacity of another, inclined to consider, icounscl as 
insult, and inquiry as want of confidence, and to 
confer their legard on no other terms than nme- 
served submission, and implicit compliance. Some 
are dark and involved, equally careful to conceql 
good and had pu! poses; and pleased vvitli producing 
efiects by invisible means, and showing their, design 
only in its execution. Others are universally com- 
■municative, alike open ta,eveiy eye, mud equally 
.profuse of their own sccicts and , those of , others, 

, without the necessary vigilance of caption, or the 
honest arts of prudent integrity, ready to .acciisc 
L n D 4 '1, without 
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without malice, and to hetra}* without trcacheiy. 
Any of these rnny he uscfnl to llie comninnitv, and 
pass through the Morld with the rc[)utation of good 
purposes and uncorrupled morals, but they arc unfit 
for close and tender intimacies. He cannot pro- 
perly be chosen for a friend, whose kindness is ex- 
haled bv its own ivarmth, or frozen by the !ir>l blast 
of slander; he cannot be a useful coun‘=cllor who 
will hear no opinion but his own; he will not much 
invite confidence whose principal maxim is to suspect; 
tior can the candour and frankness of that man be 
much esteemed, who spreads his arms to iuimankind, 
and makes every man, wiiliout distinction, a denizen 
of his bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and lasting, 
there must not only be equal virtue on each parr, but 
virtue of the same kind ; not only the same end must 
be proposed, but the same means must be approved 
by both. We arc often, by superficial accomplish- 
ments and accidental endearincnts, induced to love 
•those Arhom w'c cannot esteem ; avc ai e sometimes, 
by great abilities, and incontestable evidences of virtue, 
compelled to esteem those whom w e cannot love. But 
friendship, coiiipounded of esteem and love, derives 
from one its tenderness, and its permanence from the 
other ; and therefore requires not only that its candi- 
dates should gain the judgment, but. that they should 
attract the affections; that they should not only be 
firm in the day of distress, but gay in tlie hour of 
jollity; not only useful in exigencies, but pleasing 
in familiar life ; their presence should give cheerful- 
■' ness as well as courage, and dispel alike tire gloom 
of fear and of melanclioly. 

12 


To 
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To this mutiiiil complacency is generally requisite 
an uniforaiity of oiiinion, at least of those active and 
conspicuous principles uiiicli discriuiinutc paities in 
•povcmincnt, and sects in rcliijion, and « liich cvciy 
day operate more or less on the cominon business of 
life. For though great tenderness has, perhaps, been 
sometimes known to continue betu-ecn men eminent 
in contrary faetions; yet such friends arc to be shoiin 
rather as prodigies tiinn examples, and it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by such instances, than 
to leap a precipice, because some have fallen from it 
and escaped with life. 

'■ It cannot but be extremely dilTicult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst of publick opposition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thousand inci- 
dents extending their influence to conversation and 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
diffeient eyes upon every timn, and decide almost 
every question upon dificrent prineiple.s. M'lien such 
occasions of dispute liappen, to comply is to betray 
our cause, and to maintain friendship by ceasing to 
deserve it; to bo silent is to lose tlic happiness and 
dignity of independence, to live in perpetual con- 
straint, and to desert, if not to betray: and who shall 
determine which of two friends shall yield, wliere 
neither hclicves ■himself mistaken, and both confess 
the importance of tlic question? What then remains 
"hut contradiction and debate? and iiom those what 
can be expected, but acrimony and veliemcnee,' the 
insolence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, 
in time, a weariness of contest, and an extinction 

of 
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of benevolence ? Exchange of endearments and in- 
tercourse of civility may continue, indeed, as boughs 
may for a while be verdant, %^hen the root is wound- 
ed ; but the poison of discord is infused, and though 
the countenance may preserve its smile, the heart is 
hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom we 
see only in times of seriousness and severity; and 
therefore, to maintain tlie softness and serenity of be- 
nevolence, it is necessary that friends partake each 
other’s pleasures as well as cares, and be led to the 
same diversions by similitude of bistc. This is, how'- 
ever, not to be considered as equally indispensable 
with conformity of principles, because any man may 
honestly, according to the precepts of Horace, resign 
the gratifications of taste to the humour of another, 
and friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of pleasure, 
though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. This de- 
claration is so far justified by the knowledge of life, 
as to damp the hopes of warm and constant friend- 
ship between men whom their studies have made 
competitors, and whom every favourer and every 
censurer are hourly inciting against each other. The 
utmost expectation that experience can warrant, is, 
that they should forbear open hostilities and secret 
machinations, and, when the whole fraternity is at- 
tacked, be able to unite agj^inst a common foe. Some 
however, though few^, may perhaps be found, in whom 
emulation has not been able to overpower gene- 
rosity, who are distinguished from low’er beings by 

nobler 

t 
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nobler motives than the love of fame, and can pre- 
serve the sacred (lame of friendship from tlic gusts of 
pride, and the rubbish of interest. 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals, or 
nherc the superiority on one side is reduced by some 
equivalent advantage on the other, Benefits uliich 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
discharged, are not commonly found to increase af- 
fection; they evcitc gratitude indeed, and heighten 
veneration; but commonly lake an ay that easy free- 
dom and familiarity of intercourse, without which, 
though there may bo fidelity, and zeal, and admira- 
tion, there cannot ho friendship. Thus imperfect 
are all earthly blessings ; the great effect of friendship 
is beneficence, yet by the first act of uncommon kind- 
ness it is endangered, like plants that bear their fruit 
and die. Yet tliis consideration ought not to restrain 
bounty, or repress conipassion ; for duty is to be pre- 
ferred before convenience, and ho that loses part of 
(he pleasures of friendship by his generosity, gains in 
jts place the gratulation of his conscience. 
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Numb. 65. Tvbsb.w, Oc/obcr 30, 1750. 


GarrU.anilcs 

E.V rc fahdhs. 

The clicerful sage, when solemn dictates fail, 
Conceals the moral counsel in a tale. 


the son of Abensina, left the cara- 
^ vansera early in the morning, and pursued his 
journey through the plains of Inclostan. lie was 
fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was aniniatccl with 
hope; he was incited by desire; he ^valkcd swiftly 
forward over the valleys, and saw the hills gradually 
rising before him. As ho passed along, his ears were 
.(leliglitcd with the morning song of the bird of para- 
dise, he was fanned by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves of spices ; 
he sometimes contemplated the towering height - of 
the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter 
of the spring: all his senses were gratified, and all care 
was banished from his heart. 


Thus he went on till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his 
strength ; he then looked round about him for some 
more commodious path. He sa^v, on his right hand, 
a grove that seemed to \vave its shades as a sigp 
of invitation; he entered it, and found the cooK 
ness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travelling, but found 

a narrow 
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a narrow nay bordered nith floncrs, nliich appear- 
ed to have the bame direction witli the main road, 
and nas pleased that, by this happy experiment, 
he had found means to unite pleasure nith business, 
and to gain tlie rouards of diligence nilhoiit suf- 
fering its fatigues, He, tlierefore, still continued to 
nalk for a time, nithout the least rcu)i 5 sion of his ar- 
dour, except that he was soinetiincs tempted to 
stop by the musick of the binls nliom tlie heat 
had assembled in the shade; and somefuncs amused 
himself nith plucking the flowers that covered the 
hanks on cither side, or tlie fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At last the green path began to de- 
cline from its first tendency, and to nind among hills 
and tliickets, cooled nith fountains and murmur- 
ing nith natcr-falls. Here Ohidah paused for a 
time, and began to consider whether it were longer 
safe to forsake the kitonn and eoinmon track; hut 
remembering that the heat was now in its greatest 
violence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, 
he resolved to pursue the new path, nhich lie sup-^ 
posed only to make a few ineandei s, in compliance 
nith the varieties of tlie ground, ahd to end at last in 
the common road. 

Having thus calmed liis solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that ho was not 
gaining ground. This uneasiness of his mind in- 
clined him to lay hold on eiery new object, and 
give way to every sensation that might sooth or di- 
vert him. He listened to every echo, he mounted 
every hill for a fresh piospect, he turned aside to every 

cascade, 
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cascade, and pleased himself with tracing the course 
of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circiim- 
volulions. In these amusement's the hours passed 
away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew not towards what point to 
travel. He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious 
that the time of loitering was now past. Vv'hiic lie 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was over- 
spread with clouds, the day vanished from before 
him, and a sudden tempest gathered round his head. 
He Avas noAv roused by his danger to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; lie now saw how hap- 
piness is lost when ease is consulted ; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that promj)tcd him to seek shelter 
'in the grove, and despised the petty curiosity that led 
him on from trifle to trifle. \V’'l]ile he iahs thus 
reRecting, the air grew blacker, and ei clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. ' 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground wliich he had passed, 
and try to find some ’issue where the wood mii/iit 
open into the plain. He prostrated himself on the 
ground, and commended his life to the Lord of 
mature. ' He rose- Avith corn'idence and tranquillity, 
and' pressed on uiih his sabre in his hand, for the 
beasts of the desert Avere in motion, and on every 
hand Avere heard the- mingled howls of rage and fcaiy 
and ravage and expiration; all the horrours of dark- 
ness and solitude surrounded him': the Avinds roared 


in 
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in the woods, artd '■ the * torrents tumbled from tlic 
hills, - > > 

■ crsTccfcd rxT fttiltf i 

i’Ef ^iiryayxuect 

Te Trfiifft ei^rar Ir &Xtc 

Work’d into sudden rage bj wintiy sliow’rs, ‘ 

Down the steep lull the roaring torrent pours; 

7 he mouutatn shepherd hoars the distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered throush 
the wild, nitbout knotting irhithcr Jic uas going, or 
whether he was every moment dratting nearer to 
safety or to destruction. At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome him; hi* breatlj grew shorty 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point of 
lying dott'n in resignation to his fate, tthen he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a toper. IJe 
advanced towards the liglit, and finding that it pio- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admission. The old man 
^et before him such provision^ as he had collected for 
himself, on tthicii Obidah fed «ith eagerness and 
gratitude. 

When the repast was over, “ Tell \ne;” said the 
hermit, ** by what chance tliou hast be^n brought 
hither; I have been now twenty years an in- 
“ habitant of tlie-'nildeiness, in tthich I never saw 
a man before.” Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

“ Son,” said the hermit, " let the errours and 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink 

“ deep 
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“ deep into thy heart. Remember, my son, that 
human life is the journey of a day. ^Vc rise in 
“ the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
'' expectation ; ■\ve set fomard with spirit and hope, 
witli gaycty and with xliligencc, and travel on a 
while in the straight road of piety towards the 
mansions of rest. In a short time we remit our 
“ fervour, and endeavour to find some miti‘>;ation of 
“ our duty, and some more easy means of obtain- 
“ ino[ the same end: ^ye then relax our viaour, 
and resolve no longer to be terrified with crihies 
“ at a distance, but rely upon our own constancy, 
** and venture to approach what we resolve never to 
" touch. \Vc thus enter the bowers of case, and 
repose in the shades of security. Here the heart 
“ softens and vigilance subsides; we are then wil- 
“ ling to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
“ made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our 
“ eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We approach 
‘‘ them with scruple and hesitation ; we enter them, 
“ but enter timoi'ous and trembling; and always 
“ hope to pass through them without losing the road 
of virtue, which we, for a M'hile, keep in our 
“ sight, and to which we propose to return. But 
“ temptation succeeds temptation, and one com- 
“ pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose 
“ the happiness of innocence, and solace our dis- 
“ quiet with sensual gratifications. By degrees we 
“ let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
tion, and quit the only adequate object of ra- 
“ tional desire. We entangle ourselves iii business, 
“ immerge ourselves inrkixury, and rove through 
“ the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness 

“ of 
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“ of old age begins to invade ns, and disease and 
“ anxiety obstruct our miy. dVe then looh back upon 
“ our lives with borrour, «ith sorrow, nitli repent- 
“ ance; and nisb, but too often vainly wiali, tliat 
“ we bad not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy 
“ are (hey, my son, who shall learn from tliy example 
“ not to despair, but shall remember, that though tlie 
“ day is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet 
“ remains one efibrt to be made; that reformation is 
“ never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever un- 
“ assisted ; tliat the wanderer may at length return 
“ after all bis errours, and that he wlio implores 
“ strength and courage from above, shall find danged 
" and diflicnlty give way before him. Go now, my 
" son, to tliy repose, commit tliysclf to the care of 
“ Omnipotence, and when the morning calls again to 
“ toil, begin anew tby journey and thy life." 


Ee 


Vot. IV. 
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Numb. 66. .Saturday, November 3, 1750. 


Paud (lignosccrc possiint 
Vera bona, alquc illk jiiultutu dk-ersa, remotd 
Erroris »chiila. Ju v. 

- — — I low few 

rCnow their own good; or, knowing it, pursue ! 

. How void of reason arc our hopes and fears ! Dbydex. 

^J^HE folly of human wishes and pursuits has always 
been a standing subject of niiilh and declamation, 
and has been ridiculed and lamented from age to age; 
till perhaps the fruitless repetition of complaints and 
censures may be justly numbered among the subjects 
of censure and complaint 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not 
contented themselves with checking the overflows of 
passion, and lopping the exuberance of desire, but 
have attempted to destroy the root as well as the 
branches ; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to smooth it for ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed their reason and eloquence to 
persuade us, that nothing is worth the wish of a "VN-is® 
man, have represented all earthly good and e\ il as in- 
different, and counted' among vulgar errours the dread 
of pain, and the love of life. 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victorious 
disputant, to destroy his own authority by claiming too 
many consequences, or, diffusing his proposition to an 
2 indefensible 
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indefensible extent. When ne have heated our zeal 
in a cause, and elated our confidence with success, 
sve are naturally inclined to pursue the same train of 
reasoning, to establish some collateral truth, to remove 
some adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole com- 
prehension of our system. As a prince, in the ardour 
of acquisition, is willing to secure his first conquest 
by the addition of another, add fortress to fortress, 
and city to city, till despair and opportunity turn his * 
enemies upon him, and he loses in a moment the glory 
of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy victory over 
those desires wliich we produce in ourselves, and which 
terminate in some imaginary state of happiness un- 
known and unattainable, proceeded to make further' 
inroads upon tiro heart, and attacked at last our senses 
and our instincts. They continued to war upon nature 
with anus, by which only folly could be conquered; 
they therefore lost the trophies of their fonner com- 
bats, and were considered no longer with reverence or 
regard. 

Yet it cannot he with justice denied, that these men 
have been very useful monitors, and have loft many 
proofs of strong reason, deep penetration, r^nd accurate 
attention to the affairs of life, which it is now our 
■business to separate from the foam of a boiling imagi- 
nation, and to apply judiciously to our own use. They 
have shown that most of the conditions of life, w Inch 
raise the envy of the timorous, and rouse the ambition 
of the daring, are empty shows of felicity, which, 
when they become familiar, lose their power of dc- 
b'ghting; and that the most prosperous and exalted 
EE 2 . have 
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have very few advantages over a meaner and more 
obscure fortune, when their dangers and solicitudes 
are balanced against their equipage, their banquets, 
and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man iininstructed to murmur 
at his condition, because, in the general infelicity of 
life, he feels his own miseries, v.ithout knowing that 
they are common to all the rest of the species ; and 
therefore, though he will not be less sensible of pain 
^)y being told that others are eqnall}' tormented, iie 
will at least .be freed from the tcinptatk)n of seeking, 
b}^ perpetual changes^ tluit case which is no where to 
be .found : and, thougli his disease still continues, he 
escapes the hazard of r^xaspcraling it by remedies. 

The gratifications which afiluencc of wealth, c.xtcnt 
of power, and eminence of reputation confer, must be 
always, by their own nature, confined to a very small 
number; and the life of the greater part of mankind 
must be lost in empty washes and painful comparisons, 
were not the balm of philosophy slied upon us, and 
our discontent at the appearances of an unequal dis- 
tribution soothed and appeased! 

It seemed^ perhaps, below^ the dignit}^ of the gi'cat 
masters of moral learning, to descend to familiar life, 
and caution mankind against that petty ambition 
which is known among us by tlic name of Vanity;- 
v/hich yet had been an undertaking not unworthy of 
the longest beard, and most solemn austeritv. For 
though the passions of little minds, acting in low. 
stations, do, not fill the world with bloodshed and: 
devastations, or mark, by great events, tlie-periods of 
yet they torture ,thc breast on which they seize,. 

infest 
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infest those that arc phccd witliin tlib reach of llicif 
influence, destroy private quiet and private virtue, and 
undermine insensibly die happiness of the ^-orld. 

The desire of excellence is Inmlablo, but is very 
h'cqucridy ill directed. We fall, by chance, into some 
class of mankind, and, without consulting nature or 
nisdom, resolve to gain their regard by tliosc qualities 
which they happen to esteem. I once knew a man 
remarkably dim-sighted, nlio, by conversing much 
with country gentlemen, found liimsclf irresistibly dc^ 
termined to sylvan lionours. His great ambition was 
to shoot flying, and he therefore spent nhole dayS 
in thenoods pursuing game; which, before he wnS 
pear enough to see them, his approach frighted 
tin ay. 

When it happens tliat the desire tends to object 
which produce no competition, it may be overlooked 
with some indulgence, because, however fruitless or 
absurd, it cannot have ill pficcts upon the morals. 
But most of our enjoyments qwe their value to the 
peculiarity of possession, and when they arc rated at 
too high a value, give occasion to stratagems of nialig- 
ftiCy, and incite opposition, hatred, and defLimatton; 
The contest of two rural beauties for preference and 
distinction, is often siifiicicntly kocn and rancorous 
to fill their breasts with all those passions, which arc 
generally thought the ctirsc only of senates, qf annics’,'^ 
and of courts; and the rival dancers of an obscure 
assembly have tlieir partisans and abettors, often not 
less exasperated against each other, than -those wliq 
pre promoting the interests of rival iponarclis. 

It is common to consider those whom mg find in-, 
fcctcd ivith an unreasonable regard for trifling accoip- 
t E 3 plishiijcnU- 
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plishments, as chargeable with all the consequences 
of their folly, and as the authors of their own unhap- 
piness; but, perhaps, those whom we thus scorn or 
detest, have more claim to tenderness than has been 
yet allowed them. Before we permit our severity to 
break loose upon any fault or errour, Ave ought surely 
to consider how much we have countenanced or pro- 
moted it. We sec multitudes busy in tlie pursuit of 
riclies, at the expense of wisdom and of virtue; but 
we see the rest of mankind approving their conduct, 
and inciting tlieir eagerness, by paying that regard and 
deference to -wealth, -which -wisdom and virtue only 
can deserve. We see -women universally jealous of 
the reputation of their beauty, and frequently look 
•with contempt on the care with which they study their 
complexions, endeavour to preserve or to supply the 
bloom of youth, regulate every ornament, twist their 
hair into curls, and shade their faces from the •wea- 
ther. We recommend the care of their nobler part, 
and tell them how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of tlic mind. But when Avas it 
known that female goodness or knowledge was able 
to attract that officiousness, or inspire that ardour, 
-w'hich beauty produces whenever it appears? And 
with what hope can we endeavour to persuade the 
ladies, that the time spent at the toilet is lost in vanity, 
when they have every moment some new conviction, 
that their interest is more effectually promoted by a 
riband well disposed, than by the brightest act of 
heroick virtue? 

In every instance of -vanity it will be found that the 
blame ought to be shared among more than it generally 
reaches ; all ■who exalt trifles by immoderate praise, or 

instigate 

‘ O 
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instigate needless omutation by invidious incitements, 
are to be considered as perverters of reason, and cor- 
rupters of tlie norld; and since every man is obliged 
to promote happiness and virtue, he should be caie- 
ful not to mislead unnary minds, by appearing to set 
too high a value upon things by which no real ex- 
cellence is conferred. 


Nome. G7. Tpesdav, November 6, 1750. 


KaXw; gxi'vvvir ift/jMTi, ftiXXvvt b', HURtr. 

Exiles, the proverb says, subsist on hope, 

Delusive hope still points to distant good, i 

To good that mocks approach. 


'J'HEUE is no temper so generally indulged ns 
hope; other passions operate by starts on parti- 
cular occasions, or in certain parts of life ; but hope 
begins with llie first power of comparing our actual 
with our possible state, and .attends us through every 
stage and period, always mging us forward to new 
acquisitions, and holding out some distant blessing to 
our view, pi omising us cither relief from pain, or in- 
crease of happiness. 

Hope is necessary in cveiy condition. The miseries 
of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, witiiout 
this comfort, be insupportable; nor does it appear 
that the happiest Jot of tciTestrial , existence can set 
tE 4 us 
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•us above the want of this general blessing; or tliat 
"lifej when the gifts of nature and of fortune are accu- 
mulated upon it, would riot still be wretched, ^erc it 
not elevated and delighted by the expectation of some 
new possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, by 
which the \\’ish shall be at last satisfied, and the heart 
filled up to its utmost extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promises what 
it seldom gives; but its promises are more Valuable 
than the gifts of' fortune, and it seldom frnstralcs us 
without assuring us of recompensing the delay by a 
greater bounty. 

I was musing on this strange inclination which 
.every man feels to deceive himself, and ’ considciing 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this gay 
prospect of futurity, when, falling asleep, on a sudden 
I found myself placed in a garden, of which my sight 
could descry no limits. Every scene about me was 
gay and gladsome, light with sunshine, and fragrant 
with perfumes; the ground was painted 'aith all the 
variety of spring, and all the choir of nature was 
singing in the groves. When I had recovered from 
the first raptures, with which the confusion of plca- 
•sure had for a time entranced me, I began to take a 
particular and deliberate view of this delightful region. 
'I then perceived that I had yet higher gratifications to 
expect^ and that, at a small distance from me, there 
were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more 
lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet heard but 
faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. The 
trees about me were beautiful with verdure, and fra- 
grant with blossoms; but I was tempted to leave 

4 
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them by tlic sialit of ripe fniils, uliicb secmc-il to 
liling only to be plucked. I tbrrcforc i\alkcil ha'tily 
forwards, but found, as I proceeded, that the colours 
of the field faded at iny approach, the fruit fell 
before I reached it, the birds flew still singing bs- 
forc me, and though I pressed onward with great 
celerity, I was still in sight of pleasures of which 
I could nut yet gain the po.sscssion, nnd which 
^secnied to iDOck iiiy diligence, nnd to relirj! as I 
adranccd. 

Though I was confaunded with so innhy jdtema- 
tions of joy nnd grief, I yet persisted to go forward, 
in hopes that these fugitive delights would in lime bo 
overtaken. At length I saw an inniimcmblc multitude 
of every age iind sex, who seemed nil to piartake of 
some general felicity; for cjciy check was flushed 
asith confidence, nnd every eye sparkled with eager- 
ness; yet each appeared to have some parlicalur and 
secret pleasure, and very few- ucre willing to coni- 
rnituitntc their intentions, or extenri their concern 
beyond themselves. Most of them Eeemed, hy the 
rapidity of their motion, loo busy to gratify tlie curi- 
osity of a stranger, and iberefore I trus eoiilciit for a 
while to gaze upon them, without intcri'.ipting tliem 
with troublesome hupiirivs. At lust I (iliserved one 
man worn witli time, imd nnublc to atMgelo io the 
crowd ; nnil tberefore, supposing him iDore ut leisure, 
I began to accost him: but be turned Irom mo will; 
anger, nnd told me ho must not ho dbhirbed, tor the 
great hour of prryection was naw comqwhcn -Mercury 
.should lose' his wings, and slavery slituld no longer 
(jig the mine for gold. 


I left 
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I left hini, and attcmjitcd another, ^vhosc softness 
of mien, and easy movement, gave me reason to hope 
for a more agreeable reception; but he told me, ^vith 
a low bow, that nothing would make him more happy 
than an opportunity of serving me, whidi he could 
not now want, for a place whicli he had been twenty 
years soliciting would bo soon vacant. From him I 
had recourse to the next, who Avas departing in haste 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle, who by, 
the course of nature could not live long. He that 
followed was preparing to dive for treasure in a new- 
invented bell ; and another was on the jioint of dis- 
covering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied myself 
for information, I began to imagine it best to desist 
from inquiry, and try what my own observation would 
discover; but seeing a young man, gay and thought- 
less, I resolved upon one more experiment, and was 
informed that 1 was in the garden of Hope, the 
daughter of Desiue, and that all those Avhom I saw 
thus tumultucusly bustling round me were incited by 
the promises of Hope, and hastening to seize the gifts 
which she held in her hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth silting on a throne : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all tlie blessings of 
life Avere spread abroad to view ; she had a perpetual 
.gayety of aspect, and every one imagined that her 
smile, which was impartial and general, Avas directed 
-to himself, and triumphed in his OAvn superiority to 
others, AA'ho had conceived the same confidence from 
the same mistake. 


I then 
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I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of tlie whole place, and could 
with less perple.vity consider the different conduct of 
the crowds tliat filled it From this station I observed, 
that the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Re.vso.v, and the 
other by FaN'Cv. Reason' was surly and scrupulous, 
and seldom turned the key without many interroga- 
tories, and long hesitation; but Fancv was a kind 
and gentle portress, she held her gate wide open, and 
welcomed all equally to the district under her supor- 
intcndcncy; so that the passage was crowded by all 
those who either feared tlie examination of Reason, 
or had been rejected by her. 

• From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery, and winding 
path, called the Sireight Difficulty, wliicJi those 
who entered with the permission of the guard endea- 
voured to climb. But though they surveyed the way 
very carefully before they began to rise, and marked 
out the several stages of their progress, they com- 
monly /ound unexpected obstacles, and were obliged 
to step cw .’.be ja«iWl£», !Rbr.'C JJ.wj’iwu'g.mRd 
the way plain and even. A tliousand intricacies em- 
barrassed them, a thousand slips threw them back, 
and a thousand pitfalls impeded their advance. 
So formidable were the dangers, and so frequent the 
miscarriages, that many returned from the first at- 
tempt, and many fainted in the midst of tlie way, and 
only a very small number were led up to the summit 
of Hope, by the hand of Foutitude. Of these few 
the greater part, when they had obtained the gift 
• which 
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which Hopl had promised them, regretted the labour 
which it cost, and felt in their success the regret of 
disappointment; the rest retired with their prize, and 
were led by Vv'isdom to tlie bowers of Cot'.'TLKT. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the scat of Horn ; but th.oTigh she sat 
full in view, and held oat her gifis with an air of in-k 
vitation, which filled every heart witii rapture, the 
mountain was, on that side, inaccessibly rtcep, but so 
channelled and shaded, that none pciceivcd the im- 
possibility of ascending it, but each imagined himself 
to have discovered a way to which tlic rest were 
sti'angcrs. Many expedients were indeed tried by this 
industrious tribe, of whoip rome were making them- 
selves wings, which others were 'contiiving to actuate 
T)y the perpetual motion. But nith all their labour, 
and all their artifices,' Ihcv never rose above the 
ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever apj)roachcd the 
throne of Hon:, but continued still to gaze at a dis- 
tance, and laughed at the slo\y progress of those wlioip 
they savr toiling in the Sircight of DU) icuUy. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had[ 
entered the garden, without making, like the rest, an 
attempt to climb tlie mountain, turned immediately 
to the .vale of Idlenf.s.''', a calm and undisturbed 
retirement, from whence they could always have Hope 
in prospect, and to which they })lcascd themselves 
with believing that she intended speedily to descend. 
These were indeed scorned by all the rest ; but they 
seemed very little affected by contempt, advice, or 
reproof, but were resolved to expect at ease the favour 
'pf the goddess. 

Among. 
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Among tliis gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to answer all my questions, and willing to 
communicate their mirth; but turning round, I saw 
two dreadful monsters entering the vale, one of whom 
I knew to be Age, and the other Wa.vt. Sport 
and revelling were now at an end, and an universal 
shriek of affright and distress burst out and awaked 
me. 


68. Satoudav, November 10, 17 .^ 0 . 

yK<ndum rtet^, aun pivpler phirma, tunc hit 
i'nra/ftftf sausis, ut Uuguat manaphrtm 
CtinUmnas'i mri Ungua malt pars pctt'ma seni, Jetr. 

Let U8 live \7cU : were it alone fur Uiis 
The banoiul {on»«es of scnutus to rfesjiirer 
Slaoder, that worst of potions, ever finds 
An easyentranct to ignoWc imndj. ifenver, 

^TpIIE younger Pliny has very justly observed, that’ 
cf i})st dcsoryv ewr 

splendid are not always the greatest*. Fame, and 
wonder, and applause, are not excited but by external' 
and adventitious circumstances, often distinct and- 
separate from virtue and heroism. Eminence of 
station, greatness of effect; and all tlie favours of 
fortune, must concur to place excellence in publick* 
view; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, divested* 
tof tlieir show, glidej unobserved Ihroush tlie crowd* 
of life, and suffer and act, tliough with -the" same 

vigour, 
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vigour, and constancy, ycl williout pity and without 
praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing is to be estimated by its cfiect upon common 
eyes and common cars. A thousand miseries make 
silent and invisible inroads on mankind, and the heart 
feels innumerable throbs, which never break into' 
complaint. Perhaps, likewise, our jdcasures arc for 
the most part equally secret, and most arc born up 
by some private satisfaction, some internal conscious- 
ness, some latent hope, some peculiar prospect, which 
tliey never communicate, but reserve for solitaiy 
hours, and clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small in- 
cidents and petty occurrences; of wishes for objects 
not remote, and grief for disappointments of no fatal 
consequence ; of insect vexations which .sting us and 
fly away, impertinences which buzz a while about us, 
and are heard no more; of metcorous pleasures 
which dance before us and are dissipated ; of com- 
pliments which glide off the soul like other inusick, 
and are forgotten by him that gave and him that 
received them. 

Such is the general heap out of wliich every man i.s 
to cull his own condition : for, as the chemists tell us, 
that all bodies are resolvable into tlie same elements, 
and that the boundless variety of things arises from 
the different proportions of very few' ingredients ; so 
a few pains and a few pleasures arc all tlie materials . 
of human life, and of tliese thp proportions are partly 
allotted by Providence, and partly-left to the arrange- 
ment of reason and of choice. 


As 
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As these are well or Ul disposed, man is for tlic 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of life 
entvvisted with the chain of causes on which armies 
or nations arc suspended ; and even those who seem 
wholly busied in publick affairs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass tlic chief part of 
their time in familiar and domcstick scenes; from 
these they came into publick life, to those they are 
every hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed ; 
in these they have tlic reward of their toils, and to 
these at last they retire. 

‘ Tlic great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness 
to those hours u hicli splendour cannot gild, and ac- 
clamation cannot exhilarate; tliose soft intervals of 
unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks to bis 
natural dimensions, and throws aside Uic oruamenU 
or disguises, which he feels in privacy to be useless 
incumbrances, and to lose all eflcct when they become 
familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of whicli cvciy desire prompts tlie 
prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must' be 
known by those wlio would make a just estiinale’ 
either of his virtue or felicity ; for snKlcs and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious be- 
jievolcnce. 

JLvevy innn must have fotint) some whoso Yivcs, in 
every house but their own, were a continual series of 
hypocrisy, and who concealed under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, wliich, whenever they tliought 

themselves 
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thcmsdlves out of the reach of censure, broke out 
from their restraint, like winds imprisoned in tlieif 
caverns, and whom eveiy one had reason to love, 
but they whose love a wise man is chiefly solicitous 
to procure. And there arc otlicrs who, without any 
show of gcncnil goodness,' and \’,-itliout the attrac- 
tions by Avhich popularity is conciliated, arc received 
among their own familic.s as bestowers of hiij^pinc^'^, 
and reverenced as instructors, guardians, and bene- 
factors. 

The most aiithentick witnc'^.ses of any man s cha-- 
racter arc tliosc who know hini in his own family, 
and see him witiiout any restraint or rule of conduct, 
but such as he voluntarily prescribes to himself. If 
a man carries virtue with him into liis j)rivatc apart- 
ments, and takes no advanbigc of unlimited power 
or probable secrecy ; if we trace him tiirough the 
round of his lime, and fmd that his character, with 
those allo^vances wliich mortal frailly must always 
want, is uniform and regular, avc ha\ c all the evidence 
of his sincerity, that one man can lan e with regard to 
another : and, indeed, as hypocrisy cannot be its own 
reward, we may, without hesitation, determine that 
his heart is pure. 

The highest panegyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can lyceivc/ is 'the praise of servants. Tor, 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by 
■wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very sel- 
dom happens that they commend or blame without 
justice. Vice and virtue are easily disliuffuished. 
Uppression, according to Harrington’s aphorism, 
will be felt by those that cannot see it; and, i>er- 
V haps. 
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))aps,' it falls out veiy often lliat, in iriorKl qiieslioiis, 
ttie pliilosoplicrs in tiic gonn, and in llic livery, 
dillcr not so much in their semitnenLs, ns in their 
language, nml have equal power of ilisccming right, 
though they cannot point it out to others n itii equal 
address. 

: ' There arc very few faults to be committed in so- 
litude, or without some agents, paitncis, confede- 
rates, or witnesses; and, therefore, the scnaint must 
commonly know the secrets of a master, who has 
any secrets to entrust ; and failings, merely personal, 
arc so frequently expnserl by that security which 
pride and folly genenilly produce, and so inqui- 
sitively \>atchc<l by that desire of reducing the ine- 
qualities of condition, which the louer orders of the 
world will always feel, that the testimony of a me- 
nial domcstick can seldom be considered us delectivo 
for wont of knowledge. And though its impartiality 
may be sometimes suspected, it is at least us cadi- 
blo as tliat of equals, where riv.alry instigates censure, 
or friendship dictates palliations. 

Ttio danger of betraying our weakness to our ser- 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered ns one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life, I'or no condition is 
more hateful or despicable, than his 'who has put 
himself in the power of his servant ; in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, (ic has first corrupted by mak- 
ing him subservient to his vices, and whose falelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of ho- 
nesty or reason. It is seldom known that authority 
thus acquired, is possessed without insolence, or that 
the master is not forced to confess, by his tameness 

Voe. IV. F F or 
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or forbearance, that he has enslaved himself by some 
foolisli confidence. And his crime is equally punisii- 
ed, whatever part he takes of the choice to Avhich 
lie is reduced ; and he is from that fatal hour, in which 
he sacrificed liis dignity to his passions, in perpetual 
dread of insolence or defamation ; of a controller at 
home, or an accuser abroad. He is condemned to 
purchase, by continual bribes, that secrecy which brilies 
never secured, and which, after a long course of sub- 
mission, promises, and anxieties, he will find violated 
in a fit of raiie, or in a frolick of drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence; an exemption grant- 
ed only to invariable virtue. But guilt has always its 
horrours and solicitudes ; and, to make it yet more 
shameful and detestable, is is doomed ofte n to stand 
in awe of those, to whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but their power of betraying. 
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Numb. 69. Tubsday, November 13, 1750. 


TUt qvoque, tit in sptado rttgas adspexit aniles, 
Tyndaris ; et secum, cur sit bis rapta, rcguiril, 

Tempus edax rerum^ tuque invidiosa vetustds 
Omnia destruitis : vitiataque deniibus aii 
Paulatim lentd consumitts omnia morte. OVid. 


The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen spy'd, 

Ah! why this second rape? — with tears she cry'd. 

Time, thou devourer, and Utoo envious age, 

Who all destroy with keen corroding rage, 

Beneath your ja\Ys, whalc'er have pleas'd or please. 

Must sink, consum'd by swift or slow decrees. 

ELnilNSTOV. 

old Greek cpigrammfltist, intending to show 
the miseries that attend the last stage of man, 
imprecates upon those, who are So foolish as to wish 
for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow old 
from century to century. He thought that no ad* 
ventitious or foreign pain was requisite ; that decre- 
pitude itself was an epitome of whatever is dreadful; 
and nothing could be added to the curse of age, but 
that it should be extended beyond its natural limits. 

The most indifterent or negligent spectator can in- 
deed scarcely retire, without heaviness of heart, frona 
a view of the last scenes of the tragedy of life, in 
which he finds those who, in the former parts of the 
drama, were distinguished by opposition of conduct, 
F F 2 con- 
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contrariety of designs, and dissimilitude of personal 
qualities, all involved in one common distress, and 
all sti'uggling with affliction which they cannot hope 
to overcome. 

The other miseries, which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer : by caution and circumspection 
we may steal along with very little to obstruct or in- 
commode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of contest by the plea- 
sures of victory. But a time must come M'hen our 
policy and bravery shall be equally useless ; when we 
shall all sink into helplessness and sadness, without 
any power of receiving solace from the pleasures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any prospect of 
emerging into a second possession of the blessings that 
we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for these hours 
of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the dread- 
ful gloom with artificial light. The most usual 
support of old age is wealth. He whose possessions 
are large, and whose chests are full, imagines him- 
self always fortified against invasions on his autho- 
rity. If he has lost all other means of government, 
if his strength and his reason fail him, he can at last 
alter his will ; and, therefore, all that have hopes must 
likewise have fears, and he may still continue to give, 
laws to such as have not ceased to regard their own 
interest. . 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the last fortress to which aee retires, and 
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m nliicli lie makes tlic stand npainst the upstart 
race that seizes his domains, disjnitcs his com- 
mands, nnd cancels his prescriptions. But here, 
though there may be safety, there is no pleasure; 
and what remains is but a proof that more was once 
possessed. 

Nothing seems to have been more universally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children; and, indeed, to a man who has survived all 
tire companions of his youth, all who have partici- 
pated his pleasures and his cares, have been engaged 
in the same event', nnd filled their minds with the 
same conceptions, this full-peopled world is a dismal 
solitude. lie stands forlorn nnd silent, neglected or 
insulted, in the midst of multitudes, animated with 
hopes which ho cannot share, nnd employed in busi- 
ness w hich he is no longer able to forward or retard ; 
nor can he find any to whom his life or his death are 
of importance, unless he has secured some doinestick 
gratifications, some tender employment', and endeared 
himself to some whose interest and gratitude may unite 
them to him. 

So different are the colours of life as we look 
foVrrard to the future, or backward to the past; 
and so ilifl’crcnt the opinions nnd sentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, 
that the conversation of the old and young ends ge- 
nerally with Contempt or pity on cither side. To 
a young man entering the world with fulness of 
hope, and ardour of pursuit, nothing is so unpleasing 
as the cold caution, the faint expectations, tlie scru- 
jtulousi diffidence, which experience nnd disappoint- 
ments certainly infuse ;; and the old man wonders in 
ri-3 his 
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his turn that the world never can grow^ \viser, that 
neither precepts, nor testimonies, can cure boys of their 
credulity and sufficiency ; and that not one can be con-, 
vinced that snares are laid for him, till he finds himsel 
entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity and 
texture which never can unite. The spirits of' 
youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by passion, 
soon leave behind them the phlegmatick sediment 
of weariness and deliberation, and burst out in te- 
merity and enterprise. The tenderness, therefore, 
which nature infuses, and which long habits of be- 
neficence confirm, is necessary to reconcile such op- 
position; and an old man' must be a father to bear 
with patience those follies and absurdities -which he 
■will perpetually imagine himself to find in the schemes 
and expectations, the pleasures and the sorrows, of 
those who have not yet been hardened by time, and 
chilled by frustration. 

Yet, it may be doubted, whether the pleasure of 
seeing children ripening into strength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain of seeing some fall in the 
blossom, and others blasted in their growth : some 
shaken down with storms, some tainted with cankers, 
and some shrivelled in the shade ; and whether he- 
that extends his care beyond himself, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties . more than his pleasures, and weary 
himself to no purpose, by superintending what he 
cannot regulate. 

But, though age be to every order of human, 
beings sufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be^ 

’ ^ ‘ dreaded 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have bad no other end or 
ambition than to fill up tlic day and tlio night nitli 
dress, diversions, and flattery ; and who, having made 
no acquaintance with knoivledge, or with business, 
have constantly caught all their ideas from the cur- 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all their 
happiness to compliments and treats. With these la- 
dies, age begins early, and very often lasts long ; it be- 
gins when their beauty fades, when their mirth losra 
its sprightliness, and their motion its case. From tliat 
time, all whicli gave Uiem joy vanishes from about 
them ; they hear tlie praises bestowed on otliers, which 
used to swell their bosoms with exultation. Tliey 
■nsit the seats of felicity, and endeavour to continue 
the habit of being delighted. But pleasure is only 
received when wo believe tliat we give it in return. 
Neglect and petulance inform them that their power 
and their value are past; and what tlien remains 
but a tedious and comfortless uniformity of time, 
without any motion of the heart, or exercise of the 
reason? 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its appear- 
ance from considering it in prospect, we shall all by 
degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we ought to 
inquire what provision can be made against that time 
of distress ? what happiness can he stored up against 
the winter of life? and how we may pass our latter 
years with serenity and cheerfulness ? 

If it has been found by the c.xpericnce of mankind, 
that not even the best seasons of life are able to supply 
sufficient gratifications, without anticipating uncertain 
felicities, it cannot surely be supposed tliat old age, 
worn with labours, harasspd witli anxieties, and tortured 
X F 4 with 
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•^vith diseases, should have any gladness of its own, 
or feel any satisfaction from the contemplation of the 
present. All the comfort that can now be expected 
must be recalled, from the past, or borrowed from tlie 
future : the past is very soon exhausted, all the events 
or actions of which the memory can afford pleasure 
are quickly recollected ; and the future lies beyond 
the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and 
devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and ade(iuate relief of 
deca^'ing man. Ho that grows old witliout reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crov'ding upon 
him, falls into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which 
every reflection must plunge him deejjer, and where 
he finds only new gradations of anguish, and precipices 
of hori'ouj'. 
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Numb. 70. Saturday, Novemher 17, 1750. 


Argfniea protest 

Auro itterior^fuUo preitotior are. OriD. 

Succeeding times a stKer age behold, 

Excelling brass, but mure excclfd by gold, Dhtdex. 


JJESIOD, in his celebrated distribution of man- 
kind, divides them into three orders of intellect, 
** The first place,” says he, “ belongs to him that can 
** by his otm powers discern what is right and fit, 
“ and penetrate to the remoter motives of action. 

Tlic second is claimed by him that is nillmg to hear 
“ instruction, and can perceive right and wrong when 
V they arc shown liim byanotlicrj but he that has 
“ neither acuteness nor docility^ who can ncitljcr find 
“ tlie way by himself, nor will be led by others, is a 
** wTetch without use or ^aIuc.” 

If we survey the moral woild, it will be found that 
the same division may be made of men, with regard to 
their virtue. There arc sonic whose principles arc so 
firmly fixed, w’hosc conviction is so constantly present 
to their minds, and who have raised in Ihemsches 
such ardent wishes for tlic approbation of God, and 
the happiness with which he has pioraiscd to jcuard, 
obedience and pcrse\crancc, that they rise above all 
other cares and considerations, and uniformly examine 
kvery action and desiie, by comparing it with the di- 
„ vine 
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vine commands. There arc others in a kind of equi- 
poise between good and ill ; who are moved on the 
one part by riches or pleasure, by the gratificutions of 
passion and the delights of sense ; and, on the other, 
by laws of which they own the obligation, and rewards 
of which they believe the reality, and whom a very 
small addition of weight turns citlier way. The third 
class consists of beings immersed in pleasure, or aban- 
doned to passion, without any desire of higlicr good, or 
any etfort to extend their thoughts beyond immediate 
and gross satisfactions. 

The second class is so much the most numerous, 
that it may be considered as comprising the whole 
body of mankind. Those of the last arc not very 
many, and those of the first arc very' few ; and neither 
the one nor the other fall much' under the considem- 
tion of the moralist, whose precepts arc intended 
chiefly for those who arc endeavouring to go forward 
up the steeps of virtue, not for those who have already 
reached the summit, or those who arc resolved to stay 
for ever in their present situation. 

To a man not versed in the living world, but ac- 
customed to judge only by speculative reason, it is 
scarcely credible that any one should be in this state of 
indifference, or stand undetermined and unen^a^ed. 
ready to follow the first call to either side. It seems 
certain, that either a man must believe that virtue will 
make him happy, and resolve therefore to be virtu- 
ous, or think that he may be happy w'ithouf virtue, 
and therefore cast off all care but for his present in- 
terest. It seems impossible that conviction should be 
on one side, and practice on tho other; and that he 
5 who 
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who has seen the right way should voluntarily shut 
bis eyes, that he may quit it with more tranquillity. 
Yet all these absurdities are every hour to be found ; 
the wisest and best men deviate from known and ac- 
knowledged duties, by inadvertency or surprise; and 
most are good no longer than while temptation is 
away, than while their passions are without excite- 
ments, and their opinions arc free from the counter- 
action of any other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expec- 
tation of uniformity of character. He that with- 
out acquaintance with the power of desire, the cogency 
of distress, the complications of affairs, or the force 
of partial influence, has filled his mind with tlie 
e.xcellence of virtue, and, having never tried his re- 
solution in any encounters with hope or fear, be- 
lieves it able to stand firm whatever shall oppose 
it, will be always clamorous against the smallest 
failure, ready to exaet the utmost punctualities of 
right, and to consider every man tliat fails in any 
part of his duty, as without conscience and without 
merit ; unw orthy of trust or love, of pity or regard ; 
as an enemy whom all should join to drive out of so- 
ciety, as a pest which all should avoid, or as a weed 
which all should trample. 

It is not but by experience, tliat we are taught 
the possibility of retaining some virtues," and re- 
jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par- 
ticular degree. Tor it is very easy to the solitary 
reaioner, to prove that the same arguments by which 
the mind is fortified against one crime are of equal 

force 
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force against ail, and ibc consequence very naturally 
follows', that he whom they fail to move on any oc-^ 
casion, has cither never considered them, or has l>y 
some fallacy taught himself to evade tlieir valiflily ; and 
that, therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of 
one crime, no farther evidence is needful of liis cle[)ra- 
vity and corruption. 

Yet, such is tlje state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, sometimes ex- 
tending to the whole compass of duty, and some- 
times shrinking into a narrow space, and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, wliile all the rest 
is left open to the incursions of appetite, or given 
up to the dominion of wickedness. Nothing there- 
fore is more unjust thtin to judge of man by too 
short an acquaintance, and too slight inspection ; 
for it often happens that, in the loose, and thoughtless, 
and dissipated, there is a secret radical worth, which 
may .shoot out by proper cultivation ; that , the spark 
of heaven, though dimmed and obstructed, is yet not 
extinguished, but may, by the breath of counsel and 
exhortation, be kindled into llamc. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to siqi- 
pose that all are capable of the same degrees of 
excellence; it is indeed to exact from all that per- 
fection which none ever can attain. And since the- 
purest virtue is consistent Avith some vice, and the 
virtue of. the greatest number with almost an equal 
proportion . of ■ contrary qualities, let none too hastily 
conclude, that all goodness is lost, though it may 
for a fime be clouded and overwhelmed;' for most 

' ; minds 
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minds are tlie slaves of external circumstances, and 
conform to any hand that undertakes to mould them, 
roll down any torrent of custom in winch they happen 
to be caught, or bend to any importunity that bears 
hard against them, » ' 

It may be particularly observed of women, that 
they are for tlie most part good or bad, as they fall 
among those who practise vice or virtue; and that 
neither education nor reason gives them much security 
against the influence of example. Whether it be that 
they have less courage to stand against opposition, or 
that their desire of admiration makes them sacrifice 
their principles to the -poor pleasure of worthless 
praise, it is certain, whatever be the cause, that female 
goodness seldom keeps its ground against laughter, 
fiattery, or fashion. 

For this reason, every one should consider him- 
self as entrusted, not only with bis own conduct; 
but with that of othej's; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties winch be neglects, or the crimej 
that he commits, but for that negligence and ir- 
regularity which he may encourage or inculcate. 
Every man, in whatever station, has, or endea- 
vours to have, his foUowei's, admirers, and imita- 
tors, and has therefore the influence* of his exam- 
ple to w’atch with care; he ought to avoid not 
only crimes, but the appearance of crimes, and not 
only to practise virtue, but to applaud, countenance, 
and support it. For it is possible that for want 
of attention, we may teach others faults from which 
ourselves are free, or, by a cowardly desertion of a 

cause 
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cause ^vhich we ourselves approve, may pervert those 
who fix their eyes upon us, and, having no rule 
of their own to guide their course, arc easily mis- 
led by tiie aberrations of that example which they 
chuse for their direction. 
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